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would have been impregnable, if defended by men fighting 
in a better cause. 

A combined attack of the naval and land forces would 
have taken place to-day Or to-morrow morning, had not the 


rebels abandoned this stronghold ; to mature these planus of | 


attack having absolutely required the last twenty-three days | 


of preparation. 


} 


FICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRES 


General Pope is momentarily expected to arrive with his 1] ’ ‘ 
, f to offer an amendment, to which, I think, there 


army at this point, he having successtully crossed the river 
vesterday, under a heavy fire, which no doubt led to the 
hasty abandonment of the works last night. 

J am unofficially informed that the two gunboats which 
so gallantly ran the fire of the rebel batteries a few nights 
since, yesterday attacked and reduced a fort of the enemy 
opposite, dismounting eight heavy guns. 

The following is a copy of the order of General Mackall 


on assuming command of the rebel forces on the Sth instant: | 


Soldiers! We are strangers, commander and com- 
manded, each to the other. Let me tell youwholam. I 
am a general made by Beauregard; a general selected by 
Beauregard and Bragg for this command when they knew 
jt was in peril. They have known me for twenty years; 
together we have stood on the fields of Mexico. Give them 
your confidence now—give it to me when | have earned it. 
Soldiers, the Mississippi valley is intrusted to your cour- 
age, to your discipline, toyour patience. Exhibit the vigil- 
ance and coolness of last night, and hold it. 

W. D. MACKALL, 
Brigadier General Commanding. 

I regret that the painful condition of my foot, still re- 
quiring me to use crutches, prevented me from making a 
personal examination of the works. I was therefore com- 
pelled to delegate that duty to Lieutenant Commanding 8. 
Phelps, of the flag-ship Benton. 

A. H. FOOTE, 
Flag Officer Commanding Naval Forces. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT—AGAIN. 
Mr. WRIGHT. 
words in reference to this bill. I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, to the additional expense which 
must be incurred by the passage of this bill. What 
1 object to is that men who have been long in the 
service, Who have spent their lives in it, are to 
be summarily removed without, as I regard it, 
sufficient cause. Now, the effect of the passage 
of this bill upon the Surgeon General will be par- 
ticularly severe. A man who has spent forty years 
of his life in the public service is, without notice, 


if this bill becomes a law, thrown out of his place || 


I desire to say only a few | 


and position. Now, if the Surgeon General of the | 
Army is incompetent for the place, there is a mode | 


and manner of removing him. If he is incompe- 
tent, let the Department remove him. [A Voice. 
He has alread 
the Surgeon General has been directed to report 
himselfat Boston to await further orders, and that, 
in the mean time, the duties of his office have been 
transferred to other hands. 
garded as a removal or not, the passage of this 
bill will effectually accomplish it. 


There is another clause in this bill which did | 


not meet my approbation when we had the bill 


under consideration in the committee, and that is | 


the provision which puts it intu the power of the 


President of the United States to appoint any man | 
to any place in the Medical Bureau, without re- | 


gard to rank. The effect of the passage of this 
bill will be to do away entirely and totally with 


the practice which has prevailed since the estab- | 
lishment of the Government. It has always been 


been removed.} I understand that | 





regarded heretofore that a man who discharges | 


his ae has a right to receive promotion when 
those ahead of him are promoted, or die, or are 
removed from the service, It seems to me that 


this proposition to put the power into the hands | 


of the President to appoint without regard to rank, 
and to do away with all the rules and regulations 
that we have observed in the Governmentsince its 
establishment is such an inroad as is not war- 
ranted by sound sense and judgment. I do not 
object to the additional expense that will be in- 
volved under this bill if it will afford efficiency to 


the Army; but I do object that men are to be dis- | 


posed of in this way, at least without the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing. 
I am informed—I do not know how true it may 


be—that all these difficulties with regard to the | 


medical department have arisen because of a con- 
flict between the medical department and the san- 
itary commission; that the sanitary commission— 
a body Ldo not know how organized, or by whom 
appointed—have assumed to themselves to direct 
the medical department of the Army, and that has 
led to a conflict between the two departments; 
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proved successful—at least, if this bill is to pass 
—in establishing the fact that they are more pow- 


| and it seems that the sanitary commission have 


erful than the medical department, and that it | 


must give place to them. 


Mr. WALLACE, of Pennsylvania. 


I desire 


will be no objection. 


| **recular,’’ inthe sixth line of the fourth section. 


Whether this be re- ||” 








The SPEAKER. 


No amendment is in order, 


It is to strike out the word | 


except an amendment to the pending amendment. | 


Mr. WALLACE, of Pennsy!vania. 
very important amendment. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 


This isa 


the pending amendments, and then the gentleman | 


will have an opportunity of offering his amend- 
ment. 
from New York (Mr. Suerman] which was first 
offered will now be voted on. I, for one, have no 
objection to that amendment, and think ita good 
one. 
stewards, as described by the gentleman from 


New York, are of such an important character | 


that it strikes my mind that the amendment ought 
to be ingrafted on the bill. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I believe there is no dis- 


| position to offer any factious opposition to this 
| bill. 


When it was under discussion some two or 


The duties to be performed by the hospital | 


I hope the amendment of the gentleman | 


three weeks ago, I had occasion to examine it, | 
and if the gentleman from Missouri will consent | 


to have a Separate vote upon any section upon 
which a separate vote may be called, and will 


allow reasonable discussion, I think we can get | 


through with the bill in a very short time. It is 
a very important bill, and I think there ought to 
be some discussion upon it, and I hope the pre- 
vious question will not be pressed. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 1 have no disposi- 
tion to press the previous question. I thought 
that after the long discussion we had the other 
day, we might be prepared to vote; but if an 
gentleman wishes to discuss any part of the bil 
or to move amendments to it, certainly, so far as 
I am concerned, I will interpose no obstacle. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I have no objection to 


- ; . , 
| the amendmentof the gentieman from New York. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I modify my amendment, 
by inserting the word *‘clothing”’ before the words 
** one ration.”’ 

Mr. McPHERSON. 

Mr. SHERMAN. } 
will not increase their pay anything. They get 
clothing now. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Forty-five dollars a 
month is large pay. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 


Oh, no. 


It will not increase their 


pay at all, but diminish it. They now draw one | 


| 


Unless you do that you | 


ration, twenty dollars a month, and forty-two | 
dollars a year for clothing. Their pay and al- | 


lowance is less than that of a secon 
after all. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. 
hance it very much. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I object to the modifica- 
tion of the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has a right 
to modify his amendmert. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move, then, to 
amend the amendment by striking out the word 
‘*clothing.”? And I will say in regard to it that 
if the allowance for clothing is forty-two dollars 
a year, the increased pay that is proposed in two 


lieutenant 


This would en- 


months would pay for the entire clothing which || 
is now allowed, and they would have in addition || in the first section is beyond al! question more than 


|| sufficient for our present wants. 


for ten months an increase of pay of twenty-five 
dollars per month. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I withdraw the modification. 

Mr. Suerman’s amendment was agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. McPuerson’s 
motion to amend the second section by striking 
out the words ‘‘the Surgeon General to be ap- 
pointed under this act shall have the rank, pay, 
and emoluments of a brigadier general.’’ 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs desires to have a 
vote on the first section, I have no sort of objec- 
tion. 
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Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Let the vote be 
taken on the gentleman’s amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair knows of no 
practice of taking a separate vote upon different 
sections. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
objection to any increase in the number of the 
medical corps, which may be recommended by the 
authorities of the Government who are charged 
with the subject. 1 say now, as I said before, 
when this bill was under consideration, that I do 


| not object to the increase of the medical force pro- 
\| vided for in its first section, which is an increase 


We can vote upon || 


of ten surgeons and ten assistant surgeons, al- 
though if my friend from New York [Mr. Steere) 
had examined the bill he would probably have 
found it a much more serious affair than he sup- 
posed, and a very different affair from what he 
supposed. 

The increase provided for in the first section is 
for ten surgeons and ten assistant surgeons, being 
an increase of the medical corps for the regular 
Army. It has no connection at all with our vol- 
unteer force; and this increase, if made, will con- 


| tinue in force after the disbandment of our volun- 


teerarmy. Thisis not an increase of the medical 


| corps of our Army asa whole, but itis an increase 


| of the regular Army. 


of the medical force of the regular Army alone. 
Thatisa very important distinction, which I would 
like members of the House to keep in mind. It 
is a distinction which I think very effectually dis- 
poses of the entire argumentof the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. Speaker, at the last session of Congress we 
authorized an increase of the regular Army, and 
now it is proposed to increase the medical corps 
This proposed increase of 


| the medical corps is entirely disproportioned to 


| the increase which we made in the regular Army. 


For although we authorized nine new infantry 
regiments, one cavalry regiment, and one artillery 
regiment, with a ved igeaas of twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen, yet, in point of 
fact, we have enlisted only six thousand nine hun- 


| dred, as appears by the paper before me, being a 
| report from the Secretary of War under date of 
| December last. At that period the increase in in- 
| fantry had reached but five thousand three hun- 





dred and thirty men, being about one fourth of 
the maximum of those infantry regiments; and at 
the same time the artillery regiment and the cav- 
alry regiment had not been filled. In not asingle 
one of the new infantry regiments have more than 
one thousand three hundred men been enlisted, 
although the maximum force adopted by the War 
Department is two thousand four hundred for each 
regiment; and two or three of them are as low as 
three hundred, being only about one eighth full. 

I do not, however, saab any point upon this 
subject, although I say that the increased medical 
force provided in the rat section of the bill is very 
large indeed. It will be abundant when your new 
regiments are filled, and itis far more than abund- 
ant now. Your regular regiments will not be 
filled until this war is over, for you cannot recruit 
your regular regiments while there are volunteer 
regiments to be filled. 

| make these remarks because when the subject 
was last up I did not know accurately, and was 
unable to obtain accurate information concerning 
the state of these new regiments. Having this 
information now before me, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the increased medical force provided 


If, then, it be 
said that in consequence of our volunteer force it 
will be necessary to detail some of these surgeons 
to the care of hospitals in which there are volun- 
teer soldiers, I reply, you will have a surplus for 


| that purpose. I am not altogether sure that many 


of our hospitals are officered by surgeons detailed 
from our regular Army, though it may be that in 
occasional instances they are; but I think that, in 
point of fact, you will find that the hospital sur- 
geons are largely made up by detail from your 
brigade and regimental surgeons of the volunteer 
serwice, or by new appointments from civil life. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I have said before that I will | proposition for four brigadier generals, and have | 
not cbject to the enactment of this first section. TI || 


believe, however, that itis abundant for all neces- 
sary purposes. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Steere] makes the point, and some of the 
hewspapers of the country also make a point, as 


to the inadequacy of our hospital accommodations | 


in the field, They say that handreds and thou- 
sands of our soldiers are without proper medical 
attendance. ‘That may be so, Mr. Speaker; and 
if it be so, 1 am willing to coéperate in any effort 
to correct thatevil. But this bill will not correct 
it, either in whole or in part. What you wantin 
the field is additional regimental and brigade sur- 
geons. Leta bill for that purpose be brought in, 
and if shown to be necessary it will be passed. 
jut the passage of this bill will bring you no 
nearer tothe accomplishmentof that object. There 
is no relation whatever between it and the hospi- 
tal serviee which is said to be necessary for the 
troops in the field. If gentlemen desire to increase 
ihe number of brigade surgeons or of regimental 
surgeons, or if it be desired that the States shall be 


authorized to increase the number of regimental | 


surgeons, let a hill be passed for that purpose. 1 


belreve that the State of Wisconsin, instead of | 


having butone surgeon toeach regiment, has taken 
the responsibility of commissioning two, and pro- 
viding for the payment of two. Bring ina bill 
for the purpose of legalizing a transaction of that 
sort, and returning that advancement to the State, 
and | wiil vote for it, because that will reach the 
evil, That will give the additional medical ser- 


vice to the troops in the field. This bill does not | 


accomplish that purpose, either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Now, as to the particular amendment pending, 
| propose to strike out from this second section 


that provision, which, in the reorganization of the | 


Medical Bureau, makes your Surgeon General a 
brigadier general. | have no objection to the re- 
organization of the Medical Bureau, but think this 


a bad time to undertake it. With regard to the | 


opinion of the Secretary of War on this subject, 
to which allusion has been made, | think the fact 
is that the Secretary of War is far more dissatis- 
fied with the personnel of our Medical Bureau than 
he is with its system, at present. Atleast, he has 
never given to the House any declaration of opin- 
ion which would lead it to believe that he thinks 
the system ofour Medical Bureau is itself defective. 
He has certainly not suggested his approval of 
this bill, that I have ever heard of. Lobject to the 
increase of the rank of the Surgeon General to 
that of brigadier general, on a principle which I 
believe to be sound—and that is, that unless there 
be something imperatively requiring an increase 
of the rank and pay of officers at this period, it 
ought not to be done, The gentleman from New 
York says that itis as proper and as reasonable 
to give a fair opportunity for promotion in the 
Medical Bureau as in any other bureau under the 
Government. | grant that, and | admit the force 
of the argument. But the difficulty with his ar- 
gument is that, in fact, the case is not as he sup- 
poses. Take the various bureaus under your Gov- 
ernment, and you will find that there are but two 
or three heads of bureaus who are brigadiers— 


namely, your Adjutant General, your Chief of 


Ordnance, and your Quartermaster General, The 
argument which applies in favor of making the 
head of the Medical Bureau a brigadier will apply 
in favor of the proposition now pending in the 


Senate, to make the head of the engineer depart- | 


ment a brigadier general. 

Mr, BLAIR, ot Missouri. The gentleman is 
mistaken, General Totten, the head of the engi- 
neer department, is a brigadier general. But it is 
intended to blend the engineer departmentand the 
topographical engineer department into one, and 


to give them one brigadier general. The engineer | 


corps now has a brigadier general, 


Mr. McPHERSON. As the case now stands, || 


the chief of the topographical engineer corps is 
not a brigadier, 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. No, sir; but both 
corps are to be biended together. 

Mr.McPHERSON, Last summer we did reor- 
ganize some of our bureaus on the basis of each 
having e brigadier general at its head; and now 
the proposition that comes in from these two corps 
—the engineer and the topographical engineers 
is to consolidate them with four brigadiers. The 
Military Committee of the Senate struck outghe 


reported in favor of one. I mention this fact to 
illustrate the tendency of events. Unless you stop 


| this system, you must go on and complete it by 
giving additional rank to all your heads of bu- 


reaus; if you do not, you will to that extent be 


guilty of injustice. If you make your Surgeon | 


General a brigadier, on what ground can you re- 
fuse to make your Commissary General a briga- 
dier, and on what ground can you refuse to make 
your Paymaster General a brigadier? These corps 
are as large as the medical corps, and they areas 


important as it. The qualifications required for | 
them are quite as high as are required in that corps. | 
Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Will the | 


gentieman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. I ask the 
gentieman whether there is any department of 
the public service that requires a higher degree of 


talent, culture, and capacity, generally, than the | 


medical department? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I hardly know whether 
there can be any comparison instituted between 
the various bureaus of the Government, for they 
all require very high culture and very greatability. 
1 do not know whether, if | were compelled to an- 


| swer such a question categorically, | should give 


a preference to the Medieal Bureau over any or all 
of the other bureaus. The head of the engineer 
department must be a thoroughly educated, thor- 


| oughly trained man. So, also, must be the head 


of the topographical corps. ‘The Commissary 
General and Paymaster General must be men of 
standing, men of character, men of ability. They 


must have the highest business capacity, in order | 


to retain in their bureaus a proper system and 
proper efficiency. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. And ifthey 
require men of the highest capacity, why should 


| not these men have rank agreeing with their ca- | 


pacity’ 

; Mr. McPHERSON. And where will you stop 
Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Nowhere. 
Mr. McPHERSON. That is precisely the 

point | make. Why stop at brigadier generals? 

Why not create new grades? Why not go higher, 

and make a grade of lieutenant generals, or an 


additional one of generals? And why not, then, 
make the heads of these bureaus, not brigadier | 
generals, but major generals? The argument | 


proves entirely too much. 
But there is another point which I think is of 


| great practical force in the consideration of this 
question. It is, that we have scarcely a right, 
| under the existing conditions of things, to go on 


adding to the burdens on our Treasury, merely 


outofa general desire to add to the rank and pay | 
of distinguished gentlemen. I have no prejudice | 


aguinst any of these gentlemen. I scarcely know 


with any one on the merits of this bill. Ido not 
know anything personally about those who may 
be affected by this legislation. I object to the bill 
on the principles involved in it; and unless there 
be some controlling reason, some such reason as 
I cannot, in justice, disregard, I will not consent 


| to raise the rank and pay of any officers under 


the Government. I would rather vote to reduce 


than raise. There is not, to-day, imposed on the 


head of the Medical Bureau any larger proportion 
of responsibility or labor than has been devolved 
on the heads of other bureaus. There is no man 


under our Government who is not compelled, as || 
a part of the penalty he has to pay for this ac- | 


cursed rebellion, to bear additional responsibility, 
to perform additional labor, and to incur addi- 
tional expense. 


Mr. LEHMAN. If I understand the argument || 


of my colleague, he approves of the present sys- 


tem in our Medical Bureau, but objects to the in- | ferred to the aette service, are generally the 


efficiency of its personnel. 
Mr. McPHERSON. I will get to that aly 
Mr. LEHMAN. [ask my colleague how he 


| proposes to remedy this defect, which the whole | 


country has recognized, except by some such 
change as is proposed here? if we can trust to 
letters received from responsible persons con- 
neeted with the medical department, and state- 
ments mace in the papers, there is great inefii- 
ciency in the present Medical Bureau. Now, I 
would ask him, while he is opposing this bill, to 
state how he proposes to make such a radical, 
necessary change as is required, by his own ad- 
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mission, to remedy the defects in the present 
system ? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I answer my colleague 
by saying that there is a proposition which has 
sleeals passed the Senate, and is now pending in 
a bill before the Military Committee of the House, 
to remedy the defect by applying the same retiring 
rule to the Army, which, at the commencement of 
the present session, we applied to the Navy, pro- 
viding for the retirement of officers whose names 
have been borne forty years on the Army Regis- 
ter, or who have reached the age.of sixty-two 
years. There is no difficulty in getting rid of an 
inefficient or obnoxious officer, if you will confer 
upon the President that power. In point of fact, 
my colleague is aware that the Secretary of War 
has already deposed the Surgeon General of the 
Army. There is, therefore, so far as that partic- 
ular point is concerned, no necessity for the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

1 am fully aware, Mr. Speaker, that in opposing 
certain features of this bill, [ am placed in the ap- 
parent position of opposing any reorganization or 
increase of the medical corps of the Army. But 
those who have taken the pains to listen to the 
remarks I have made, will remember I have stated 
distinctly that I have no objection to the proposed 
increase of the medical corps, nor do I object to 
any transformation you may choose to make in 
the personnel of the Medical Bureau. You may 
place the first man last, and the last man first. I 
care nothing about the positions of particular men. 

ut unless | greatly misread this proposition, there 

is a great deal more in this bill than is apparent, 
and if | am not greatly mistaken, it accomplishes 
a great deal more than is either necessary or desir- 
able. It does not tend in the right direction. 

Mr. Speaker, in illustration of the purpose of 
this bill, | desire to make two other remarks. If 
gentlemen will compare the bill from the Senate, 
as it will be found on their tables reported back 
amended by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
with the bill as it passed the Senate, they will find 
that there are between them two important points 
of difference. One is that the proposed increase 
of the medical corps of the regular Army is to be 
coupled with the requirement that the promotions 
shall take place from those now belonging to the 
medical corps of the regular Army. That part of 
the Senate bill which opened these advanced posi- 
tions to the men who are now brigade and regi- 


| mental surgeons in the volunteer army, has been 


stricken out. And if this bill should pass, as 
recommended by the Committee on Military Af- 


| fairs, this large class of men will be excluded, so 


far as there 1s any expression of opinion upon 
that point. Of course it will be within the power 
of the President to appoint these men to the lower 
class of positions, if they can be relieved from 


| present duty, but they will be excluded, by the 
any of them. Lam notaware of having conversed || 


terms of the bill, from the appointment to the 


| higher class of positions in this medical corps. 


That, it seems to me, is a discrimination liable to 


| very great objection. To that point my friend 


from New York [Mr. Sreeve} directed a portion 


|| of his argument, for the purpose of showing that 


these officers in the volunteer service had noright, 


_ and ought not to expect to be promoted into the 
| regular service. 


Mr. STEELE, of New York. My objection 
was to their coming at once into the highest rank 


| of the medical service. Let them come in at the 


bottom and go up. 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is a provision of 
this bill to which I object. 

Mr. STEELE, of New York. They may be 
appointed assistant surgeons. 

ir. McPHERSON. That is true, as [ have 

indicated, but the class of men in the volunteer 
service, whom it would be desirable to have trans- 


persons who hold higher rank in the volunteer 
service. They are the brigade and regimental sur- 


| geons of the volunteer service. Now, sir, the 
| proposition of the gentleman from New York does 


not contemplate permitting these men to come into 


_ the regular service with a corresponding rank, but 
| itcompels them, if they get into the medicai corps 


at all, to sacrifice rank and pay and come in as as- 
sistant surgeons, They will, therefore, be prac- 
iteally denied admission, or compelled to come in 
with a sacrifice of rank and pay, a thing which we 


ought not to expect, and which I believe this 
| House would not intentionally require. 
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Now, sir, if the gentleman from Missouri wil! 
excuse me amoment further, [ have a single other 
point which I desire to present. The seventh 
section of this bill, as it passed the Senate, is in | 


THE 





| some one put in power who will discharge that 


these words: 1 


SEC. é. 


And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act shall continue and be in force during the existence | 
of the present rebellion and no longer. 

That provision, placed in the bill by the Senate, 
has been stricken out by the amendment of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. If the bill should 
pass, therefore, in the shape recommended by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, it will be seen that 
this proposed increase of the medical corps of the 
Army will be a permanent one, to be continued 
after our volunteer force or organization shall have 
been entirely disbanded. 

Mr. Speaker, if it be necessary to make this 
large increase of our medical corps, it is only be- 
cause of the pressure upon the medical department 
of the Army, growing out of the large volunteer 
force in the field, and there can, therefore, be no 
propriety in making the proposed increased force 
a permanentone. I should like, therefore, the per- | 
mission of the gentleman who has charge of the 
bill, when the House shall have reached that point 
in the consideration of the bill, to move to rein- 
state the seventh section as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. In response to what 
has been advanced by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania—most of which was stated by him when 
the bill was last under consideration—I have to 
remind him and the House that this increase of 
medica! staff is as much for the benefit of the vol- 
unteer as the regular Army. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania seems entirely to misapprehend the 
whole organization of these staff corps. His state- 
ment in reference to it shows that he totally mis- 
apprehends the objects and intentions of these 
organizations. Why, sir, there is no such thing 
in the regular Army as regimental surgeons, or 
assistant regimental surgeons, or brigade sur- 
geons. These men are not confined in their duties | 
to any particular regiments or brigades, but their 
services apply to the whole Army, and to the vol- | 
unteer as well as the regular Army. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Practically, however, I | 
apprehend, the gentleman’s statement does not | 
hold good. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir; practically 
and every other way. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Can the gentleman inform 
the House what portion of the medical corps of 
the regular Army has been assigned to any special 
duty concerning the volunteer forces? 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Yes, sir. There is 
nota military hospital, | presume, in the United 
States that is not presided over by an Army sur- 

eon. 

Mr. McPHERSON. There are certainly hos- 
pitals in this city which are not under the care of 
surgeons of the regular Army, as I am informed. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The gentleman is 
probably better informed than I am in reference 
to these particular hospitals. I presume, how- 
ever, that they are under the supervision of Army 
surgeons, although the physicians may not go per- 
sonally to the hospitals. [ know such is the case 
in St. Louis and in the country generally. The 
regimental surgeons of the volunteer army could. 
not be detached from their regiments to take 
charge of hospitals. Nor could brigade surgeons 
be detailed for that service. The object of the med- 
ical staff of the Army is to provide surgeons who 
may be detailed for this purpose, and for any pur- | 
pose of the Army, volunteer and regular alike. I | 
say, therefore, thatthe gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia totall y misapprehends this entire organization. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not object to the pro- 
posed increase of the medical corps. I will vote 
for that. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. The gentleman will | 
vote for this increase, and yet he presents to the 
House an elaborate argument to show that there 
18 no increase of the force of the regular Army at 

all commensurate with the proposed increase of 
the medical staff. 

I do not know whether these Army surgeons 
have been detailed for service or not. liao that | 
they ought to have been so detailed. Regimental | 
and brigade surgeons cannot bedispensed with in | 
order to attend to hospital Sety 


r ; and, sir, I say | 
that if surgeons have not been detailed for hospi- | 
tal duty, then there ought to be some change, and | 


| on Military Affairs, 


obligation. 

In my judgment there is an absolute necessity 
for this increase of the medical corps, as well as 
for the reorganization reported by the Committee 
L think this bill ought to 
pass at once, and | think that it will. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania said in one 


part of his speech that if this bill were necessary | 


in order for proper attendance to the wants of the 
army in the field, if it were necessary to provide 
for their necessities, then that he would favor it; 


| but that it does no such thing—that it does not 


attempt to it. I allege,on the contrary, that that 


| is almost the entire excellence of the bill, if it has 


any atall. We have | 


»rovided for the appoint- 


| ment of a Medical Inspector General, who shall 


have, ** under the direction of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the supervision of all that relates to the sani- 
tary condition ofthe Army, whetherin transports, 
quarters, or camps, and of the hygiene, police, 
discipline, and efficiency of field and general hos- 
pitals, under such regulations as may hereafter be 
established.’’ The care of the troops in the field, 


| their health and comfort, is the very thing of all 


others that we desired to have insured. We 
wanted to have some one in authority to order, 


| when necessary, medical stores and instruments 
| into the field for the sick and wounded there, as 


well as for those in the depot hospitals. We have 
attempted to supply the deficiency which exists 


s pret ; 
| in the present organization of the army medical 


| corps. 





We have done the best that we could, 
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of the Army a brigadier general, I would be glad 
if the House would agree with the Committee on 
Military Affairs on that subject, but I do not make 
any pointon it. Nor does the committee. We 
thought it proper that we should have such an 
officer, and that from his position and responst- 
bility he should have che rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. Such an officer in the French service is a 
major general. While this officer in all other coun- 
tries holds the highest rank, why should we dis- 
criminate againstitin our Army? We have found 
it necessary to appoint a brigadier general for the 
corps of engineers, another for the quartermaster’s 
department, and another for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s department. Neither of these departments 
is of any greater importance than the medical de- 
partment. I cannot, therefore, conceive why we 
should pursue the niggardly policy of refusing the 
rank of brigadier general to the director of the 
medical department. It is a niggardly policy, l 
contend, to devolve upon the director such heavy 
responsibilities and then to refuse him the rank 
of a brigadier general. Nor will the increase of 
rank be any great increase of pay. If an officer 


|| serves for forty years, and is a colonel, his ser- 


and we have reported our plan for the action of | 
| this House. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
| can suggest any better pian, and will move it as 
| an amendment, I will give it my hearty support. 


3ut we have sought to do that which the gentle- 
man has said we have not sought to do. 


Mr. McPHERSON. No, sir; not that. 


Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Then you said that | 


we failed to accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I referred to States which 
had supplied two surgeons and two assistant sur- 
geons to each regiment. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. How would that 
tend to change the matter? You would have sur- 
geons enough in the field, but what about trans- 
ports and the furnishing of medical stores? We 


want some one in authority to issue the necessary | 
orders to supply medical stores everywhere they | 


may be desired, and for that purpose we wanta 
Medical Inspector General. He will give his per- 
sonal attendance to sending medical supplies to 
the Army in transports, in temporary hospitals, 
and upon the march. Brigade and regimental sur- 
geons take the medicines given to them, and they 


the safety and security of our soldiers. This In- 
spector General is absolutely necessary. 


The gentleman makes another argument against | 


this bill. He stated that in December last there 
were only six thousand men in the new regiments, 


That may have been true then, but it has long | 


since ceased to be true. 
are now ten thousand men in those new regiments, 


| or a number equal to our entire regular Army pre- 


vious to this war. 
Mr. McPHERSON. Only one half. 
Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. Only one half nom- 


| nally, but equal to it in reality. Now, does the 


gentleman expect that we will have an army of 
less than forty thousand or fifty thousand men for 
years to come? Does the gentleman suppose, if 


this war were ended to-morrow, we could, for a | 


great many years to come, do without an army 


I understand that there | 


vice rations will make his pay amount to nearly 
that of a brigadier general. When an officer is 
made a brigadier general service rations cease. 
So, then, it will be seen that the pay of this di- 
rector as a brigadier general would not be much 
more than it is now. 

| hope that the vote will now be taken, and that 


| this bill will be passed, 


| promptly. 


Mr. DUNN. LI hope this bill will be passed 
There comes up to usa cry of distress 
from our camps and hospitals throughout our 
whole Army. Scarcely anywhere are our sick and 
wounded receiving proper attention. Itis distress- 


| ing to read the accounts of their sufferings that 


reach us through every channel. Our medical de- 
partment has not suflicient force to attend prop- 
erly to the vastly increased duties of that depart- 
ment. I will vote for any bill calculated to give 
relief to our gallant soldiers who have so nobly 
endured and suffered for their country. We need 
medical inspectors to inspect the sanitary condi- 
tion of transports, quarters, and camps, and es- 
pecially to inspect the field and general hospitals. 


| Our soldiers have suffered incalculably from the 


~ 


incompetency, neglect, and, | am sorry to say, in 
some instances, the gross intemperance of some 
of the surgeons. I am glad to be able to say that 
L believe the great majority of our surgeons in the 
regular and volunteer forces are gentlemen of high 
character and qualifications, and faithful in the 
performance of their duties; but all are not so. I 


| hope this bill, if adopted, will enable us to reach 
dispense them, but they have no authority to carry || 
into the field all of the proper medical supplies for 


and expel the disqualified, unfaithful, and intem- 
erate. 

The question was taken on Mr. McPuerson’s 
amendment; and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. WALLACE, of Pennsylvania. I move 
to strike out the word ‘* regular;’’ so that the ap- 
pointments may be made as well from the volun- 
teeras from the regular service. The gentleman 
from Missouri said that this bill is as much for 
the benefit of the volunteers as for the benefit of 
the regulars. If that be so, then my amendment 
is a proper one. I do not see any good reason 
why the selection should be from the regular ser- 
vice alone. I think in our legislation we should 
make no discrimination against any portion of our 


|| Army. 


of at least fifty thousand? There will not in this | 


generation be a time when we will not need the 


officers provided for in this bill. If the géntleman | 


really does suppose that when this war is ended 
we can get along with less than fifty thousand 
men, then he is most sadly deluded. | think that 
the security of the country requires the increase 
of the Army that we have made, 
induce the people to take a guarantee that a like 
trouble shall not occur in their day. We can, 
therefore, safely calculate, notwithstanding the 
predictions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that every man provided for in this inerease of 


This war will | 


the medical corps of the Army will be wanted | 


during the continuance of this war and for long 
years afterwards. 


Now, in regard to making the medical director 


The regulars constitute but a small portion of 
the army now in the field, and they should not 
enjoy the exclusive privilege of receiving the ap- 
pointments provided for in this bill. The many 
victories which our armies have won lately, have 


| been achieved in a great measure by the volun- 


| upon an equal footing with the regulars, 


teers; and they should, in my judgment, be placed 
The 


| object of the bill, as 1 understand it, is to render 
| the medical department more efficient by effecting 


a more thorough and complete organization, and 
by obtaining the services of fit and competent 
men, men well qualified to discharge the high and 
responsible duties imposed upen them; and I im- 
agine that surgeons can be found in the volunteer 
service equally as well qualified to fill those ap- 
pointments as can be obtained in the regular 
Army. I agree with gentlemen that this 1s an 


| important bill, and that it should be passed; but 


I am opposed to any discrimination, and hope the 
améndment will prevail. 
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Mr. STEELE, of New York. I think there are 
very palpable reasons why surgeons in the regu- 
lar Army are better qualified for these particular 
duties than any surgeon in the volunteer corps. 
Now, it is a very nice thing, as long as there is 
this immense number of volunteer men in the 
field, to talk up volunteers and volunteer surgeons. 
But I tell you that this particular branch of the 
Army is as much a pvetensivd as any part of it. 
These men have been carefully educated to these 
particular duties, and the volunteer surgeons have 
not; and men who have just come into the service, 
who have had no experience in the regular hos- 


pitals, no experience in the transportation of the || 


sick, no experience in the various details and du- 
ties of that department, I care not what their abil- 
ity, cannot be as competent as men of equal 


ability who have had such experience as many || 


of your regular Army surgeons have had; and if 
you adopt this amendment, and these appoint- 
ments should be taken from the volunteer force, 
the substantial objects of this bill would be frus- 
trated. The object is to increase the efficiency 
of the medical corps of the Army. If you are 
to have men to direct this machinery success- 
fully, you must have men who understand the 
business. [ do not believe in men intuitively 
understanding anything which has required the 
experience and the study of so many years to 
systematize and perfect, and the details of which 
are so complicated and extensive as are the va- 
rious arrangements of the medical department of 
the Army. [ hope, therefore, that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not be 
adopted. 


Mr. LEHMAN. 


I regret very much to hear 


the sentiment which pervaded the close of the re- | 


marks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Sreere.] Lam in favor of the amendment which 
has been proposed. I have no doubt it was pro- 
posed in all sincerity by my colleague from Penn- 
sylvania, and it is advocated with equal sincerity 
by myself, 
qualifications or the loyalty of those who have 
given their lives to service in this particular de- 
partment—the medical department of the Army. 


Sut gentlemen will admit that we have had no | 
Our Army has been consid- | 
ered as a trifling matter in the eyes of other na- | 


army until lately. 


tions, and we have been ridiculed for the small- 
ness of our efficient force. And I will ask the 
eon from New York, (Mr. Steere, when 
re speaks of those connected with the medical de- 


partment, where they got their experience? Was | 
itat some small stations upon the borders of our | 


country, where a company or two of regulars were 
stationed, where there was no hospital, and where 
perhaps the laziest man connected with our Army 
was the head of the medical department? Sir, 
men rust out and wear out, and it requires con- 
stant action to keep them up with the advances 
of the age, and the medical department is no ex- 
ception to that rule. When these men entered the 
service of the department medical science was en- 
tirely different from what it is at the present time, 
Improvements are being made daily, and it is ne- 
cessary that new books should be had, that new 


discoveries should be examined, in order that effi- | 


ciency should be attained by those who practice 
in that department. 

An army bas now been improvised, not of reg- 
ulurs, not of trained men, but persons have been 
called out to support the Government from all 
walks and avocations of life. Gointoour Army, 
and you will find men of all professions and of 
every calling; you will find the lawyer there; the 
man of study and science as well as the mechanic; 
end you will find all classes—men unused to the 
toils and exposures of a campaign—and they are 
liable toall the diseases which result from a change 
of life and climate. 

It is conceded on all sides that we want the most 
efficient men. We do not want men who walk in 
the routine of rule. It is the curse of the system 
that we adhere too closely to the regular routine, 
this red tape, cireumlocution system which has 
pervaded our regular Army. Our hospitals are 
filled with the sick and dying soldiers merely be- 
cause routine and rank and seniority override 
what men of common sense and common disere- 
tion know to be the remedy for these things. If 
we are to have extended hospitals, and men who 
are fit to take charge of them, we must have - 
sicians who have spent their lives in the hospitals 








I have no disposition to asperse the || 


























of our large cities; men who know how to build 
hospitals and how to ventilate them; men who 
know how to construct the cooking department, 
and to furnish to the soldiers the most improved 
couches for their tortured and suffering frames to 
repose upon. Therefore | think, if we are going 
to make a change in the department, we should 
give to the enlightened oak patriotic man who 


| 


| 


stands at the head of this Government, who is to | 


make the selection of these men, the widest range 
of selection. For my own part, without desiring 


| or intending to asperse the character or ability of 


any man in the — Army, I must unhesita- 
tingly say that the best men to take charge of the 


| medical department of the Army, and the best 


assistance, can be obtained from the ordinary corps 
of civilians of the medical profession, far better 
than can be obtained from the few men who con- 
stitute the medical department of the regular 
Army. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I have but a few words to 
say. I had prepared an amendment similar in 
character to the one submitted by the gentleman 


|| upon my left, [Mr. Wat ace, of Pennsylvania. 


We ought to pass that amendment. I think itis 
due to that large class of surgeons, many of them 
eminent, and all of them, I have no doubt, worthy 


| to be selected to fill these positions, that the broad- 
| est field should be open for selection in the estab- 
| lishment of this new corps. 
that these surgeons who have been in the small | 
regular Army, with all the experience they have | 


I have yet to learn | 


had, and however well qualified they may be, are | 


better qualified than the large number—I will not 


say all—of those who have been selected now from | 


civil life, and who have had experience and prac- 
tice, day after day, in all classes of diseases, and 
many of them in the most difficult practice of sur- 
gery. 

Then again, and only a word more—for I do 
not wish to take up the time of the House at this 
stage of its proceedings—whatare we doing? We 
are not prescribing that these officers shall be taken 
from the volunteers, if we adopt this amendment. 
We are only saying that we will give this broader 


| discretion to the President of the United States in 


the selection of these officers, and that he may 
take them where he can find those most suitable 
and best qualified. Are we afraid todo this? What 


reason can be offered why we should not do this? | 


Is itunjust to the medical corps of the Army? No, 
sir. Let them have all the honors and all the offices 
that belong to the regular Army; but it is not neces- 
sary, when we have five hundred thousand more 
men in the field, that they should have the offices 
and the higher offices which are intended for the 
volunteer corps. Sir, itis tome no answer against 


|| giving this broadest selection—on the contrary, it 


| 18 an argument in favor of it, as was said by the 


gentlemen of the Military Committee—that they 
are to do work for the volunteers, as well as for 
the regular Army. If that is so, sir, let them be 
selected, if the President can find suitable per- 
sons, from this corps; for I trust that when this 
rebellion shall be closed, there will be a general 
reorganization of the Army, that it will be reduced 
to its proper proportions, and then that those will 
be retained in the service, from wheresoever they 
may come, who will best serve the country after- 
wards in these capacities. I can see no objection 
to the adoption of the amendment, and I cannot 
understand how any gentleman can object to it 
for any reason that can be assigned. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move the previous 
question on the bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Wattace, 
of Pennsylvania, was agreed to. 

The substitute reported from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, as amended, was adopted. 

The bill, as amended, was then ordered to a 
third reading; and it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed; and also 
— to lay the motion to reconsider upon the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri, moved to amend the 
title of the bill by substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: ** An act to organize and increase the effi- 
ciency of the medical corps of the Army.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


| 
| 
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CONTUMACIOUS WITNESS. 


Mr. DAWES. I rise toa question of privilege. 
Aaron Higgins, who is in contempt for disobey- 
ing the subpena of the Speaker, is now present, 
and | ask that he be called upon to answer for his 
contempt. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms, by S. J. Johnson, his 
deputy, appeared at the bar with Aaron Higgins 
in custody, as commanded by the Speaker’s war- 
rant of the 2d instant. 

The SPEAKER. Aaron Higgins, you are 
brought to the bar of the House to answera con- 
tempt of its authority in not obeying its subpena 
to testify before the select committee on Govern- 
ment contracts. What excuse have you to render 
for not obeying its summons? 

The witness submitted the following answer in 
writing: 

I had not heard of there being any committee on con- 
tracts in Boston at the time of notice, and I got the inform- 
ation from the officer that the committee had just met, and 
the next day would do if I could not well go that day, and 
as the day the officer notified me I was very busy till after 
“bank hours,” and I then was told the committee would 
not be in session after three, p. m., I thought it would be no 
use going until next morning; and when I went at eight 
o’clock next morning to where the committee met, | found 
they had broken up the day I was notified. 

A. G. HIGGINS. 


Mr. DAWES. I offer the following resolution: 


Whereas Aaron Higgins, now at the bar of the House in 
contempt for disobeying the subpena of the Speaker, issued 
atthe instance of the committee on Government contracts, 
has uppeared before said committee, and answered under 
oath all such interrogatories as have been put to him by 
their order: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to dis- 
charge the said Higgins from custody, upon payment by him 
of the legal fees chargeable upon the warrant upon which 
he has been brought to the bar of the House. 

Mr. DUNN. I move to strike out that part of 
the resolution relating to costs. 

Mr. DAWES. Itis properthat I should repeat 
to the House the statement that was made to the 
committee by the officer who served the subpena. 
The officer is not in town now, and all I can do is 
to state to the House the report which he brought 
back to the committee. The subpena was served 
upon Mr. Higgins about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, at one of the hotelsin Boston. The officer 
reported that he denied the authority of the com- 
mittee to summon him, and said that he should 
notappear. I cannot state whether the officer was 
correct or not. I only repeat his statement. It 
was upon this return of the officer that the com- 
mittee felt bound to ask the House to issue an 
attachment against him. 

Mr. Higgins has stated to me since his arrival 
here that the officer misunderstood him, that he 
was very busy that day and could not conven- 
iently attend before three o’clock in the afternoon, 
that on his return to his own hotel at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, some one, I do not know who, 
told him he would not be likely to find the com- 
mittée in session at their room at that hour—al- 
though the committee were in session until ten 
o’clock that evening—and he, therefore, did not 
appear till next day, when the committee had left 
the city. He has appeared now before the com- 
mittee, as is stated in the resolution, and has an- 
swered all their questions. If the statement of 
the officer is correct, 1 do not see why the Gov- 
ernment should be put to the expense of sending 
for him. According to his own statement here, 
his excuse is that it was very inconvenient for 
him to attend that day, and he thought the next 
day would do as well. Of course, | have no de- 
sire myself that he should pay the costs. Itisa 
matter entirely within the discretion of the House 
as to what they think ought to be done. 

Mr. DUNN. I know nothing of the party at 
the bar, and nothing of this case except what ap- 
pears here. I could not hear the statement of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts very distinctly, 
but it seems to me there has been no willful dis- 
obedience of the authority of the House. The 
costs will be heavy, and it seems to me that to m- 
pose them upon the witness would be too severe 
a punishment for any contumacy which he has 
manifested. I think it inconsistent with the duty 
and dignity of this House to impose a onl 
upon a citizen for not promptly complying wit 
a subpena to appear forthwith before one of its 
committees, under the circumstances of this case. 

Mr. DAWES. I believe it is not claimed by 


the witness that anything was said to him by the 
officer of the House, or by any member of the 
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committee, that his appearance at another time 
would do just as well. [understand him to say 
that h@was so informed at the hotel. The sub- 
pena required him to appear forthwith, 

Mr. STEVENS. Was not that a little sharp? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I should like to ask the 
gentleman was the evidence you got from him 
worth the cost of bringing him here? Ifit was, | 
am willing to pay it. 

Mr. DAWES. It is hardly proper for me to 
disclose the testimony. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I only ask as to its value. 

Mr. COLFAX. I suggestto the gentleman that 
he tell it to us confidentially, and we will keep it 
secret. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Lask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if it would be proper to do so, to 
give us the name of the officer who asserts that 
he was told by the witness that the committee had 
no authority to summon him, or something of 
that sort. 

Mr. DAWES. The officer was Mr. J. Q. 
Lane, an assistant sergeant-at-arms of the House. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I would suggest that the res- 
olution be so amended as to put the costs upon 
the committee for bringing the witness here. 
[Laughter.]} 

Mr. Dunn’s amendment was agreed to. 


The resolution, as amended, wasthen adopted; 
and Mr. Higgins was thereupon discharged from 
custody. 

CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported a bill making further appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the year ending 30th of June, 1863, 
and additional appropriations for the year ending 
30th of June, 1862; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS, from the same committee, re- 
ported back the bill of the House making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending 30th of June, 1863, with 
the amendments of the Senate thereto, and asked 
that the amendments be now considered in the 
House. 

There was no objection. 


First amendment of the Senate: 


On page | strike out lines twenty and twenty-one; which 
are as follows: 


For paper for blanks, $50,000. 

For printing blanks, $12,000. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Second amendment: 

In the clause for mail depredations, strike out “ $50,000” 
and insert in lieu of it ** $75,000.” : 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 

Mr.COLFAX. Mr. Speaker, this amendment 
is to increase the appropriation for special agents 
of the Post Office Department. As I stated when 
the Post Office appropriation bill was originall 
before the House, the only way in which the mail 
service can be renewed throughout the southern 
States, as our Army advances, is by sending the 
most competent and judicious special agents to 


_ accompany our troops, soas to be ready for prompt 


action. The Post Office Departmentis at present 
engaged in that work. These special agents gather 
upall the property stolen from the Department 
by the confederates—mail bags, locks and keys, 
blanks, stamps, &c., reopen the offices, and reés- 
tablish service again on the most necessary of the 
old postal routes. They select and temporarily 
appoint Union men to hold office until the De- 
partment at Washington can fill the vacancies by 
permanentappointments, The Department states 
that it is impossible to renew the mail service in 
the southern States without an additional appro- 
priation for special agents, according to the ori- 
ginal estimate. ‘That estimate was for $75,000. 

he Committee of Ways and Means cut it down 
to $50,000. The Senate has unanimously in- 
creased it to the original estimate, $75,000. I sin- 
cerely hope that the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means will not prevail, but 
that the House will concur with the Senate if it 
desires to have the mail service restored in the 
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| southern States as our flag advances triumphantly CITY POST OFFICES. 
| towards the Gulf. 


| Mr. COLFAX. There is one House bill, with 
| aSenateamendment, onthe Speaker’s table, which 


| 











| Mr.STEVENS. The Committee of Ways and 
| Means was not very well informed as to why the 
increase in the appropriation was made. 


of the Committee of Ways and Means that when 
the bill came up in his committee, I should like 
to come before the committee and state why this 
should be allowed, and he promised, as he will 
remember, that I should. In the pressure of busi- 
ness, however, they neglected to notify me. 

Mr. STEVENS. Well, the Committee of 
Ways and Means will not insist on its recom- 
mendation, but will recommend concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. STEVENS. The next amendment is a 
very long one, making new legislation. I move 


that all the rest of the amendments be non-con- | 


curred in, so that they may be referred to a com- 
mittee of conference. 

Mr. COLFAX. As most of the remaining 
amendments relate to new legislation, the phrase- 
ology of which I understand from the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means needs cor- 
rection, I will not oppose non-concurrence, leav- 
ing it to be settled by a conference committee. 

The question was taken; and the rest of the 
Senate amendments were non-concurred in. 

BUSINESS ON THE SPEAKER’S TABLE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 
order. 

| Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. 

| ceed to the business on the Speaker’s table, for 

| the purpose of taking up, first, the resolution rec- 

ommended by the President, to which the Senate 

has made an amendment of one word, in order 
that the House may concur in it. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. I make the point of order 
that the special order—the Pacific railroad bill— 
is operative in the House as well as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The special order having 
been referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, is not aspecial order in the 
House, and cannot be considered there. 


Mr. COX. Isit in order to call for the regular || 


order of business? 

The SPEAKER. The motion made by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Roscoz Conx- 
LING] is the regular order of business. 

Mr. COX. I thought the House was engaged 
this morning in the call of committees. 

The SPEAKER. The morning hour having 


expired, the gentleman from New York moves | 


to proceed to the business on the Speaker’s table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The House thereupon proceeded to the busi- || 


ness on the Speaker’s table, when the following 
joint resolution was taken up and disposed of, 
as indicated below: 


GRADUAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


Joint resolution (H. R. No. 48) declaring that 
Congress ought to codperate with, affording pe- 
cuniary aid to, any State which may adopt the 
gradual abolishment of slavery. 

The Senate amendment was reported, as fol- 
lows: 

Amend the title by striking out the word “ Congress,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words, ‘* the United States.”’ 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I move that the 


I now call up the special | 


I move to pro- || 





House concur in the amendment, and on that I | 


move the previous question. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. The gentleman will 
allow me to say that I was absent when the vote 
was taken on this resolution in the House. Had 
I been present I would have voted ‘ no.”’ 

The previous — was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation, 
the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment was con- 
curred in; and also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


| PACIFIC RAILROAD—-PRINTING SUBSTITUTE. 


Mr.CAMPBELL. I move that the substitute 
which I reported yesterday from the select com- 
mittee on the Pacific railroad, be ordered to be 


printed. I supposed that that order was made 
yesterday. 
It was so ordered. 





1 


Mr. COLFAX. I suggested to the chairman ) Alay] i Geees Be ee 


|| that it be taken up. 





my colleague on the Post Office Committee [Mr. 
I move 


The motion was agreed to, and the bill (H. R. 


| No. 118) to authorize the Postmaster General to 


establish branch offices in cities, was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, and the Senate amendment 
read, as follows: 


Amend the first proviso by striking out the words “ ex- 


cept by,”’ and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ contrary 
to the ;”’ so that it will read: 


Provided, That no letter shall be sent from the principal 
office to such branch office for delivery, contrary to the re- 
quest of the party to whom the same may be addressed. 

Mr. ALLEY. I move that the House concur 
in the amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. There are on the 
Speaker’s table three or four bills which I have a 
great desire to have reached and disposed of by 
referring them appropriately. I move that we 
proceed to the business on the Speaker’s table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The House accordingly proceeded to the busi- 
ness on ee Speaker’s table, when the following 
Senate bills were taken up and disposed of as indi- 


|| cated below: 


JORGEN LORENTZEN. 


An act (No. 248) for the relief of the owners, 
officers, and crew of the Danish bark Jorgen Lor- 
entzen—read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


HUGH H, HOWARD. 


An act (No. 210) granting an invalid pension 
to Hugh H. Howard, of Hockingport, State of 
Ohio—read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 


An act (No. 220) to provide for the administra- 
tion of the oath of allegiance to American citizens 


| in foreign countries—read a first and second time, 
| and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


THE CUMBERLAND AND CONGRESS. 


An act (No. 256) for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of the officers, seamen, and marines 
of the United States ships Cumberland and Con- 


| gress—read a first and second time, and referred 





to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


CHARLES F. RUFF. 


An act (No. 259) for the relief of Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles F. Ruff, of the United States 
Army—read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 


BANK NOTES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


An act (No. 193) to repeal that part of an act 
of Congress that prohibits the circulation of bank 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars in 
the District of Columbia—read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


GEORGETOWN WATER TAX. 
An act (No. 241) to authorize the corporation 


_ of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, to 


lay and collect a water tax, and for other pur- 
poses—read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 


EMANCIPATION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


An act (No. 108) for the release of certain per- 
sons held to service or labor in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I object to that, 
and demand the question fo be put under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, ‘‘ Shall the 
bill be rejected ?”’ 

Mr. BINGHAM. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The bill was read in extenso. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
ing of the 117th rule. 

The SPEAKER. There is no question as to 
the right of the gentleman to move that the bill 
be rejected. The Chair will, however, at the gen- 
tlernan’s request, direct the rule to be read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


“117. The first reading of a bill shall be for information, 
and, if opposition be made to it, the question shall be, 


I ask for the read- 
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‘Shall this bill be rejected?’ If no opposition be made, or 
if the question to rejeet be negatived, the bill shall go to its 
second reading without a question.” 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I demand the pre- 
vious question upon the reyecuion of the bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 45, nays 93; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Biddie, Jacob B. Blair, William 
G. Brown, Calvert, Corning, Cox, Cravens, Crittenden, 
Delaplaine, Duniap, English, Grider, Hall, Harding, Kerri 
gan, Knapp, Law, Lazear, Leary, Mallory, May, Menzies, 
Noble, Noell, Norton, Nugen, Pendleton, Perry, Price, 
James 8. Rollins, Shiel, Smith, Joon B. Steele” William 
G. Steele, Francis Thomas, Vallandigham, Voorhees, 
Wadeworth, Ward, Webster, Chilton A. White, Wickliffe, 
Woodruff, and Wright—45. 

NAYS— Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Babbitt, 
Baker, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, Francis P. Blair, Sam 
uel 8S. Blair, Blake, George H. Browne, Buffinton, Camp- 
bell, Chamberlin, Clark, Colfax, Frederick A. Conkling, 
Koscoe Conkling, Covode, Davis, Dawes, Delano, Diven, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Fenton, Fessen 
den, Fisher, Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Goodwin, Granger, 
Gurley, Haight, Hate, Hanchett, Harrison, Hooper, Horton, 
Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, francis W. Kellogg, Killinger, 
Lansing, Lehman, Loomis, Lovejoy, McKnight, MePher- 
son, Mitchell, Moorhead, Anson P. Morrill, Justin 8. Mor- 
rill, Nixou, Odell, Olin, Patton, Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, 
Pomeroy, Porter, Potter, Alexander H. Rice, John H. Rice, 
Riddle, Edward HL. Rollins, Sargent, Sheflield, Shellabar 
ger, Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, Stevens, Stratton, Ben- 
jamin F. Thomas, Train, Trowbridge, Van Horn, Van Val- 
kenburgh, Verree, Wallace, BE. P. Waiton, Wheeler, Albert 
8. White, Wilson, and Windom—93. 


During the call of the roll, 
Mr. WORCESTER stated that he had paired 
with Mr. Crisrieip, otherwise he should vote 


’ 
80. 


Mr. CLARK stated that Mr. Fenton was de- || 


tained from the House by sickness. 


Mr. FRANK made a similar statement in ref- | 


erence to hiscolleagues, Mr. Wattand Mr. Exy. 

Mr. MORRIS stated that he had paired with 
his colleague, Mr. Currer. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM said Mr. Ricuarp- 
sON Was absent from the city. 

Mr. BINGHAM said Mr. Kexxoge, of Illinois, 
had been called home in consequence of illness 
in his family. 

Mr. RICE, of Maine, made a similar statement 
in reference to Mr. Watron, of Maine. 

Mr. WRIGHT made a similar statement in 
reference to Mr. Barry, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House refused to re- 
ject the bill, Se also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The bill then received its second reading. 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. I wish merely | 


to say that members do not seem to understand 
that this bill makes an appropriation, and must, 
under the rules, be referred to the Committee of the 
Whoie, I move, therefore, that it be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and upon that motion | demand the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move also that the 
bill be printed. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. . 

‘The bill was then referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was referred, and 
also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SCILOOLS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


An act (No. 240) to provide for the public in- 
struction of youth im the primary schools through- 
out the county of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, without the limits of the cities of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown—read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


FRANCIS HUTTMANN. 


An act (No. 251) for the relief of Francis Hiitt- 
mann—read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Commitice of Claims. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HIGHWAYS. 


An act (No, 124) relating to the highways in 
the county of Washington and District of Colum- 
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April 9, 
and from the wealth and population of the coun- 
try, but is almost wholly defenseless; entirely so 
in fact, except the partial defenses in the ‘harbor 
of San Francisco. We have a line of sea-coast of 
more than one thousand miles in extent, stretch- 
ing from 320 30’ to 48° 30’ north latitude, and 
making in this distance seven and one half degrees 
of longitude. Along this whole line there are no 
defenses worthy of the name, except the works 








we : 7 , 

|| bia—read a first and second time, and referred to 

| the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

| RIGHT OF WAY, ETC. 

| An act (No. 123) to extend the provisions of | 

} theactof August 4, 1852, entitled **An actto grant | 

|| the right of way to all rail and plank roads,’’ &c., | 
| for the term of five years, and to amend the same 


—read a first and second time, and referred to the | 


| Committee on the Judiciary, at Fort Point and Alcatras island; all the rest is 
| MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. at the mercy of an invading force, which could 
|| A message was received from the Senate, by | be easily landed at almost any point which might 
Mr. Forney, its Secretary, notifying the House |) be selected. 
that the Senate had passed a bill to regulate the As to a navy, we have upon the Pacific waters 
| compensation of district attorneys; in which he || 8°™ three or four steam and other war vessels, 
was directed to ask the concurrence of the House. || #4 perhaps as many more that could, under an 
urgent necessity, be converted into war vessels 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. without much deny. The population along the 
Mr. CAMPBELL moved that the rules be sus- || whole coast numbers less than one million souls, 
pended; and that the House resolve itself into || scattered over an area much larger than the ori- 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the || ginal thirteen States of the Union—a territory pos- 
| Union. sessing a wealth in the precious metals sufficient 
| The motion was agreed to. to tempt the cupidity of the world, and richer far 
So the rules were suspended; and the House || in soil than any other which we possess, except- 
| accordingly resolved itself into the Committee of || ing the deltas of some of the rivers in the south- 
|| the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Dawes || ern and western States. This people, though 
| in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration, || brave and loyal, are so scattered and exposed at 
| as a special order, of the bill of the House (No. || every point that they could, with the defensive 
| 364) to aid in constructing a railroad and telegraph || resources with which they are now supplied, make 
'| line from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean, || but a feeble resistance against an invading foe. 
|| and to secure to the Government the use of the || We ought not, sir, to leave this distant portion of 
|| same for postal, military, and other purposes, || our domain longer thus exposed—a temptation to 
on which the gentleman from California [Mr. || other nations to make war upon us for its posses- 
Puetrs] was entitled to the floor. | sion; or In case war ensues from other causes, its 
|| Mr. PHELPS, of California. Mr. Chairman, || exposed condition inviting the first notice of the 
after the able argument of the chairman of the || enemy. We should not subject to such hazard, 
| committee, | propose to submit but a few remarks || or to any hazard at all, that portion of our coun- 
upon the important measure under consideration. || try the mineral products of which form the basis 
It has been thoroughly discussed in the public } of our currency, and which is adding so much, 
prints and by the great men of the country in and || year after year, to our national wealth; nor sub- 
outof Congress, and its merits are so well under- || ject the Government to the possible expenditure 
| stood by not only every member upon this floor, || of untold millions for its defense after a crisis has 
| but by all of our constituents, that | cherish the || arisen. To fortify the whole coast by the erec- 
|| hope that Congress will be as willing to act speed- || tion of forts is a present impracticability; that is 
|| ily and favorably upon the bill as the country is || a work requiring a half century of time, and mil- 
lions of money. 


|| willing and anxious it should, as I believe the peo- 

|| ple, with a unanimity seldom known upon a great If, then, we would avoid the hazard of losing 

|| measure of the kind, have been desirous for along || our Pacific possessions in case of war, we must 

|| time for the consummation of this great project, || provide the means of defending them. This can 

'| that is to be the means of settling up the territory || only be done in one of two ways. We must 

between the two inhabited portions of the coun- || either havearailroad across the continent by which 
troops and munitions of war can be rapidly trans- 








| try, and bringing the Atlantic and Pacific States 
into a closer alliance, affording them the means of | ported to that coast, or we must maintain a suffi- 
|| intercommunication and exchange so necessary to || cient force there in time of peace to meet the exi- 
|| the peace, progress, happiness and security of a || gencies of war, for it would be wholly impracti- 
| people living under the same Government. cable to send a force to that coast across the con- 
While we have all seen and acknowledged the || tinent by the means which we now have after 
1] I 
| 
| 
' 
i 


necessity of this great national work when the || hostilities are declared against us by a foreign 
country was in the enjoyment of peace, its neces- || Power, and equally impossible to send such a force 
_ sity has become, amidst the trials and dangersthat || by sea. To keep such a standing army as would 
| now unhappily surround us, most painfully ap- || be necessary for its protection, on that coast, for 
| em A few weeks ago, when dark clouds hung || a few years only, would equal the entire cost of 
| like a pall over this city, threatening European || constructinga first class railroad from the Missis- 
| war, there was not, I presume, one of us whodid | sippi to San Francisco; and the policy of keeping 
| not feel that our Pacific possessions were isolated, | sucha force in time of peace is more objectionable 
| exposed, and difficult of defense, rendering us | to our people, and more obnoxious to the theory 
weak for standing the shock of battle with a for- || and practice of the Government, than to lend its 
| eign Power, and that we had been negligent to the || aid in constructing a work of such national im- 
_ extent of guilt, in failing to prepare the country || portance, and one so clearly demanded in the ab- 
| for the emergency that then seemed to be upon | sence of a large standing army, as furnishing the 
us. The danger of European war is happily | only means of defending this important portion of 
| passed for the present. But should we not profit | our domain. Every one of us would repudiate 
| by the peril through which the ship of State has | with infinite scorn the idea of relinquishing a sin- 
| just been happily guided, and prepare for future || gle foot of our territory, in any part of the coun- 
difficulties that may not admit of so easy an ad- | try, whatever may be the cost of preserving its 
justment? It Js not my purpose to speak at much | integrity. Then we must elect between these two 
length of the importance of this measure in secur- | alternatives, namely, a large standing army on the 
ing the safety of the Pacific States. On that score || Pacific, or that of supplying the means of trans- 
| my colleague has made an unanswerable argu- | porting an army there in case of emergency. Can 
_ ment, for which I thank him, and for which his | there be adoubtas to the choice the country would 
| constituents and the country will thank him. 1.| make if submitted to the people? In regard to the 
could add but little to the force of his able speech. Fo tpee cy eM —— ooo in this ae I “8 
| Never, sir, were words of greater wisdom ut- | 1) a most able letter from our consul at Paris, ad- 
_ tered than those used by our great statesman when || dressed to Mr. Seward, the following timely sug- 
he counseled us to prepare in time of peace for |' gestions: 
war. Our weak and assailable points should at “The union of the Pacific and sea- board States by an iron 
once be strengthened and made secure. The safest | road never appeared so clearly a national necessity as it has 
and cheapest way to avoid foreign dictation and | since the recent threatened rupture with England. The first 
. : and inevitable result of a war with any great naval Power 
war is to create an impregnable defense, to place | 


; a would be the loss of our California possessions. 
ourselves in such a position that we cannot be as- || « Whatever may have been the traditional policy of the 


sailed by any nation with any chance of success || Government heretofore, some easy, sure, and rapid com- 
to the viet or permanent detriment to our- | munication between the Atlantic and the Pacific is now a 








ne At the wv ce Pasthealees ie4| subject of such direct national concern that the Govern- 
serves. t the present time our FPacthe stope ts |) eat must charge itself with the execution of it without 
much delay.” 


not only isolated from the central Government, 
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Never were words more true or more oppor- | 


tunely spoken. No one who has visited our west- 
ern coast has failed to realize their complete isola- 
tion from the General Government and their peril- 
ous condition in case of foreign war. But none 
whose interests and homes are not there can ap- 
preciate the anxiety of the citizens of that coast 
onthisscore. Should they not have ail the secur- | 
ity from foreign invasion which the General Gov- 
ernment can reasonably extend to them? Have 
we passed that period when any portion of our 


people can appeal in vain to the Government for || 


protection? I will not believe it. : 

It may be urged by some that the expenditure 
will be large. ‘True, nominally itis so, but in fact 
it is most insignificant, considering the great re- 
sults to be gained. The whole of the land to be | 
donated, should all the lines of road mentioned in || 
the act be built, amounts, at Government prices, 
to not more than $11,000,000. So far as concerns 
the issue of bonds of the Government, the amount 
which is provided may be issued, as the road by 
sections of forty miles is fully completed, does not 
exceed one half the cost of its construction, and 
the issue is only made on a first mortgage of the 
road, which is to be unincumbered by any other 
lien whatsoever, the mortgage stipulating that the 
company will pay back to the Government in mail | 
and military service and in money the principal 
and interest of the bonds loaned, and provides for 
a forfeiture of the road in case of a failure on the 
part of the company to fulfill the conditions im- 
posed. , 

Does the Government take any hazard in mak- 
ing a loan of its credit in this way to secure the 
construction of a great work so ee to the 
general interests and security of the whole coun- 
try? Is it not one of those perfectly safe opera- 
tions in which bankers and merchants, when the 
amount does not exceed their means, do not hes- 
itate to engage? We believe it to be so, and that 
no loss can ultimately befall the Government from 
aiding this enterprise. 

But it is claimed by the anti-progressives that 
it is illegitimate for a Government to give aid in 
this way or in any way to any purpose of the 
kind. This is error. On the contrary, sir, it is 
to carry out such great enterprises, which are 
demanded for the safety of communities, and the 
wants of commerce and civilization, and are be- 
yond the means and ability of individual and cor- | 
porate enterprise, that Governments are formed, 
and are just as legitimate objects for Government 
to engage in as the construction and maintenance 
of ships of war. 

For what are Governments formed if not to 
protect their citizens from foreign invasion and 
wrong—to secure their happiness and promote 
their general welfare? And are they restricted in | 
the manner in which they shall protect their citi- || 
zens or promote their general welfare? If we are 
satisfied that the building of this road will render 
us as strong for defensive operations as would the 
building and manning of an hundred line-of-battle 
ships, may we not assist the enterprising subjects 
of the Government in building it by the exercise 
of the same powers that we exercise every time 
we make an appropriation for the increase of our 
Navy? Certainly we may do all this; and as I 
feel there can, at this day, be no lingering doubt 
in the mind of any well informed man as to the | 
imperative military necessity of this road, | will | 
pass from its consideration in this aspect, and con- 
sider for a few moments the benefits our Govern- 
ment and people are likely to derive from it in 
other respects. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] has shown us, by authentic figures, that the 
cost of transporting military and naval stores and 
the mails to the Pacific coast, amounts to $7,000,000 
per annum; and that, of this sum, an amount more 
than large enough to pay the interest on the bonds 
to be issued under this bill, would be saved by 
the construction of this road. 

This | believe is the only Government that does | 
not admit, as one of its proper objects, the aiding 
of great enterprises of this kind, in forwarding the |, 
interests of its commerce and development of its | 
internal resources. Whether in this respect we || 
are more prudent than wise, time will determine. 





Is it not well to glance occasionally, howevér, at 
the doings of other Governments, and perchance 

learn a lesson thereby ? France has aided her rail- 
road companies in the last few years, much in the | 


THE 


|; Us. 
“Mr. Beckwith thinks, and not without good reason, it | 


manner proposed in this bill, to the extent of | 


$245,000,000, not only with great advantage to the | 
general interests of the country, but to the finan- | 


cial interests of the Government. Mr. Bigelow, 
speaking of her railroad system, says: 

** It was inaugurated when the finances of France were 
in a deplorable state, and it has added incalculably to her 


wealth, as well as to her political power, and is to-day the 
main basis of her financial credit.” 


Speaking of railroads in Russia, he says: 
** Russia had scarcely signed the treaty of peace which 


brought the Crimean war toa close when she began to carry | 


out the vast designs for opening up to commerce and settle- 
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ment the vast proportions of her empire, of which the war | 
had revealed the necessity, and also to inaugurate a system | 


of common schools and to emancipate her serfs. These were 
a few of the great enterprises which she commenced, and 
with every prospect of success, when she was pronounced 
by the English press exhausted and bankrupt.” 

But is she bankrupt, or impoverishing herself? 
No, sir; quite the contrary. There is no Govern- 
ment on the globe now making such wonderful 
strides towards wealth, greatness, and power,as 
Russia. 


and interests, is a question of great importance to 
Speaking of that, Mr. Bigelow says: 


seems to me, that we shall find at the close of this war one 
half of our cotton business has been transferred to India. 


What is to be the effect of this exten- | 
| sive European railway system upon our commerce 





Soon, too, Russian roads will be opened through the whole | 


region of the Terre Norre, from the Black sea to the Baltic, 
which, from its rich bottomless soils, will yield incalcula- 
ble quantities of food now inaccessible. France is pushing 


| her railway system down into Spain, and,in concert with 


that Government, is opening up vast regions hitherto un- 
cultivated, which would grow wheat enough to feed all 
Europe. In these ways our export trade is seriously threat- 


ened, and can only be preserved by a railway system pro- || 


portioned to the magnitude of our territory and its natural 
resources, by which everything that the industry of the 
country can produce can have its market.”? 

That he is not mistaken as to the danger of our 
export trade being destroyed is but too apparent. 
We have not only to suppress the rebellion, but, 
as far as we can, do away with its disastrous re- 
sults upon the industry of the country. 

It is not alone the enterprises of France, Rus- 
sia, and Spain with which we have to compete, 
but England, too, is fully up to the requirements 


of the age in her railroad projects, carried forward || 
| in aid of her commerce and industrial interests in |) 
| every part of the globe. She hasexpended in the 
| Indies more than sufficient to build a road across 


the American continent, and chiefly for the pur- 
pose of securing, independently of the United 


| States, the single article of cotton, on which the 


industry of a portion only of her citizens depend. 
Canada has expended in the last ten or twelve 


| years, in rivalry of American interests, more than 


forty-three millions of dollars in the construction 
of canals and railroads; an amount equal to the 
aid proposed to be extended to this road on its first 


| mortgage bonds; and yet, Canada, with all of its 


surroundings, does not more than equal in popula- 
tion the State of New York. Yet, sir, there is no 
country where a railroad would serve such great 
purposes, and is so much demanded as the one 
under consideration. England, France, Russia, 





have a mining population of some twenty-five or 
thirty thousand, to whom all articles of consump- 
tion have to be freighted from the Sacramento val- 
ley at an average cost of not less than $4,000,000 
per annum to every twenty-five thousand persons, 
or $160 to each person, an amount greater than 
the average earnings of our citizens. Thus, sir, 
these settlements, though small, are sufficient to 
demonstrate the utter impracticability of settling 


| that Territory with the present avenues of commu- 


nication. Yet it is very important those lands— 
embracing more than five hundred million acres, 
much of it rich agricultural land, and the minéral 
wealth of which cannot be estimated—should be 
brought into market, and that country settled and 
made to add to our wealth and power, instead of 
draining our wealth and contributing to our weak- 
ness. 

These, sir, are some of the considerations that 
urge upon us immediate and favorable action on 
this bill. ‘Time does not permit a full presenta- 
tion of the arguments in favor of the enterprise; 
besides, few even among its most earnest support- 
ers could begin to detail all the benefits that would 
follow from its consummation, 

We can sometimes make a closer estimate of 
the benefits of a contemplated work of the kind 


| from analogy than in any other way; and, fortu- 


nately, we have a work that will serve our pur- 


| pose, to some extent, though of far less import- 
| ance in every point of view. [tis but a short time 
| since, though before the era of railroads, that west- 


ern New York was almost a wilderness, and its 


|| Sparse settlements, together with those of western 


and Spain each have their commercial and local | 


interests to advance by their roads; but we have, 


by the construction of this road, a country to settle || 


and populate almost as large as the whole of Eu- 
rope, and a commerce which we may obtain by 
itlarger than was ever enjoyed by any nation since 
the world began. All that vast territory lying 
west of Kansas, east of the Sierra Nevadas, and 
between Mexico and the British possessions, is 
inaccessible to settlement except by railroad. 
Throughout most of the settled portions of the 


country our lakes and rivers have been highways 


of commerce, and have aided much in settling the 


| country, but in all that region mentioned we have 
/nosuch advantages. There railroads must supply 


the indispensable purposes of communication and 
exchange which lakes and rivers have done in 


| other sections. 


The experience of the infant settlements already 
made in Utah and Nevada teach us how utterly 
hopeless is the task of peopling that country with- 
out the aid of railroad communication. The peo- 


| ple of Salt Lake, though industrious, and cecu- 


pying the richest soil, and aided greatly by the 
overland emigration to California, with which they 
have been able to make desirable exchanges, and 


| who, from their peculiar religion, seek to live 


wholly within themselves, have made but little 
progress during the last few years. In Nevada we 


Pennsylvania and Ohio, had no markets or means 


| of intercourse with commercial centers, The prog- 


ress of settlement in all that section—then the far 
West, but now the center of wealth and popula- 


| tion—was butslow, as the wantsofa market more 


than offset the advantages of soil and climate. But 


| De Witt Clinton conceived the project of con- 


structing the Erie canal to afford them the means 
of reaching a market with their surplus products 
with which to buy the luxuries of more civilized 
life. After surmounting numberless difftculties, 
and meeting the persistent objections of the timid, 


| the weak-minded, and the do-nothing-anti-pro- 


gressive school, who feared to depart from the 
beaten paths of their ancestors, he had the satis- 


| faction of seeing the great work commenced; and 
| then itwas that all through the West the noise of 


machinery and the din of busy multitudes began 
to break upon the quiet of ages; the trails of the 
savage became obliterated by the tread of a resist- 
less emigration, and the native forests began to 
disappear before the sturdy pioneer, and the face 
of nature to be made glad by the arts of civiliza- 


| tion, and towns, villages, and cities sprang up 


everywhere as if by magic. And so it will be in 


our now great western wild if we authorize the 


' construction of this road. 


The Erie canal may 


| not have paid back in mere tolls the cost of its con- 
| struction, but it has added to the aggregate wealth 
| of the State of New York more than five hundred 
| millions, has made her the Empire State of the 
| Union, and her chief city the commercial empo- 
| rium and center of the continent. 


But its results have not been altogether local; on 
the contrary it has contributed in no small degree 


| to our national prosperity, in the early settlement 
| of the great West, the wealth of which contributes 
| so much to the support of the Government, and 


whose hardy, patriotic, and gallant sons have been 
dealing such telling blows against rebellion and in 
favor of the Constitution and the Union, and with- 
out whose aid we should be powerless to cope 


| with treason to-day. And yet Clinton, like Watt 


and Fulton at an earlier day, was denounced as 
a speculative dreamer for undertaking that mag- 
nificent enterprise, so grand in its results, so ex- 
tensive in its benefits. So much must those meet 
and endure who dare to take a step in advance of 
ithe position held by cotemporaries. But Clinton 
lived to see the triumph of his project, the com- 
pletion of that great undertaking; a work that is 
a more enduring monument to his name than per- 
petuates the memory of almost any other man; a 
more noble achievement than though he had se- 
cured the Presidency, and dispensed Federal pat- 


| ronage through a half dozen terms of office. 


Sir, I desire to draw no unpleasant comparison 
between the relative condition of States, but it is 
sometimes profitable to notice the difference in 


| their prosperity, and trace the causes that have 
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led to it: Virginia, possessing an area one fourth 


greater, a better soil and climate, had, in 1799, | 


more than double the population, wealth,and com- 
merce of the Sute of New York; now, New 
York has dvuble the population, five times the 


wealth, and twenty-five times the commerce of 


Vircinia. The causes which have led to these 


wonderful changes in the condition of those States | 
are almostas apparent as the fact that the changes | who consumes a dollar’s worth of Chinese goods, 
| 


have occurred. Virginia has rested content with 
her natural advantages, while New York, through 


her great public works, has been constantly march- 


ing forward on the highway to wealth and great- 
ness, until now she is an empire within herself, 
possessing as large a population, and more wealth 
and commerce than was possessed by the whole 
country cighty years ago. May we not learn a 
wise lesson from the history of those States, and 
profit by their experience ?, What the Erie canal 
has been to the Stateof New York, a Pacific rail- 
road is destined to be to the whole country. 
There are, then, two good reasons why we 
should pass this bill, either one of which is suffi- 
cient to justify its passage, namely: it is a mili- 
tary necessity; and, secondly, it is absolutely es- 
sential to our internal development. But there is 


| through English houses, at a cost to us of about 
twenty percent, Atthe present rates of exchange, 
then, the balance against us, to be paid by remit- 
tances of money or bills of credit, will cost us 
| annually the sum of $1,280,000; that is to say, 
| the $6,400,000 purchased by us in excess of our 
exports, will really cost us $7,680,000. This ex- 
| change, of course, is paid in part by every person 


| as it becomes a part of their cost; and one section 
of the country is as much interested in reducing 
| the amount as another, it being placed upon the 
| people of the entire country as ey as the duty 
| on imports or any other tax. If we can by the 
construction of this road open a new channel of 
|| commerce which will turn this treasure current to 
|| direct shipments, which can be made from San 
|| Francisco in twenty-three days, saving from the 
present specie route at least sixty days in time, 
reducing the cost of shipment, including exchange, 
freight, interest, and insurance, to not exceeding 
| four per cent., it would make, annually, a net sav- 
ing to our people of $984,900. ‘To the sum thus 
saved should be added the cost of shipment of the 
same amount of treasure from San Francisco to 
| New York, which cannot be done at less rates than 





another reason, which would be sufficient of itself || three and one half per cent., and would amount to 


to induce any European Government, under sim- 


ilar circumstances, not only to give the aid pro- | 
posed, but to wholly construct the road in the 


speediest possible way; and that is, sir, the fact 


that beyond its western terminus lieJapan, China, | 


and the East Indies, with their more than four 
hundred millions of industrial inhabitants, whose 
commerce, the most tempting prize ever within 


Tosecure thiscommerce would notonly add vast 

to our national wealth, but it would build up, 
through individual enterprise and the currents of 
trade opened by it, such a fleet of steam and sail 
vessels, and give us such a naval predominance 


the reach of any country, may be secured thereby. | 
\ Y> f 
y 


upon the Pacific, as would enable us to defy the | 


maritime Powers of the world on that ocean, and 
would render our Pacific possessions safe within 
themselves for all time to come. 
would we derive the advantages of an increased 


trade and national security, but we would save in | 


the present condition of our commerce, as may 
be learned from facts within the reach of all, on 
freight, interest, and insurance on our precious 
metals, and on our money exchanges, an amount 
every ten years equal to the entire cost of the road. 


As this source of drainage upon our national || 
wealth does not appear to have been much exam- || 


ined into, I beg the indulgence of the House for 


a few moments to present some facts in relation 
to it. 


Our imports from China, in the year 1857, | 


amounted to $8,356,932, and our domestic ex- 
ports to China amounted to $3,019,900, leaving a 
balance of trade against us of $5,337,032. In 


1858, our imports from that country amounted to | 


$10,570,536, and our domestic exports to only 
$2,467,645, leaving a balance against us of 
$8,102,891. 
from the same source was $13,566,641, and that of 
our domestic exports $7,170,734, leaving a balance 
against us of $6,395,802. ‘These figures exclude 
the exports of gold and silver. For the years 1859 
and 1561 | have been unable to obtain the sta- 
tistics, 

It will be observed that our trade with this 


nation ts rapidly increasing, our imports having | 


increased from 1857 to 1860 about sixty per cent., 
while our exports of domestic produce show the 
graufying increase of more than one hundred and 
thirty-three per cent, This commerce, so rapidl 

increasing in importance, needs facilities which it 
does not now possess; and by giving the facilities 
necessary to its prospective growth, such as Eng- 
land and all other nations so willingly extend to 
interests of like magnitude, it may be extended 
and increased, until at an early day it will profit- 
ably absorb annually millions of dollars’ worth of 
our manufactured goods, and all of the gold and 
silver taken from the mines of California, Oregon, 


Washington, and Nevada, and give remunerative | 
employment to a merchant fleet as large as that | 


which we now possess, 


It is not reasonable to suppose, under any cir- | 


cumstances, that the balance against usin our trade 
with China, will, at any time, be less than in the 
year 1860—say $6,400,000 in round numbers. 
This amount of indebtedness is now mostly paid 


And not only | 


In 1560, the amount of our imports | 


|| $259,000. I may very properly add, that the en- 
tire balance of trade against us, in what is known 
in mercantile parlance as the ‘* East India trade,”’ 
will not fall short of $18,000,000 per annum. On 
| this sum the saving in exchange would amount to 
$3,600,000. 

But, sir, these are but a small portion of the 
benefits the country would derive from changing 
the specie route of the world into American chan- 
|| nels of trade. It is estimated that the annual bal- 
ance of trade against Europe and America, and 
in favor of the Mongolian race, reaches an aggre- 
| gate of less than $50,000,000. This vast sum 
should be met by the shipment of gold and silver 
from San Francisco; an our merchants on the 
Atlantic sea-board, instead of buying exchange 
| in England to pay for purchases in China, should 
themselves sell to England and all Europe the ex- 
change to pay their balances. When we reflect 
that almost the whole of the silver shipped to 
China and the East Indies is collected on the Pa- 
cific coasts of North and South America, and 
shipped thence across the Isthmus of Panama, via 
London and Suez, to the point of its destination, 
thus traversing three fourths of the circumference 
of the globe, we may well marvel that our Gov- 
| ernment hus failed for the last ten years to appre- 
| ciate fylly the importance of changing these cur- 
rents of trade by building a continental road, to 
direct shipments from our own ports by our own 
people, and by so doing have made New York, 
instead of London, the point at which the world’s 
balance should be settled. We have probably 
paid to Europe for exchange or credits in the East, 
during the last ten years, not less than $14,000,000; 
and to pay cur European balance, our merchants 
have paid fer exchange and freight from the At- 
lantic sea-board to Europe probably not less than 
$10,000,000. The gold to pay these balances dur- 
ing that time has been drawn from San Francisco, 
and has been shipped to New York, at a cost to 
our miners and merchants of not less than the 
sum of $20,000,000—making, in the aggregate, 
$44,000,000, which has been paid for freight on 
gold and silver and exchange, which might have 
been saved, almost wholly, by building this road 
and the establishment of steam communication 
between San Francisco and the East, which its 
construction would have immediately caused to 
be done ten years ago. 

Nor is this all, sir. A profit on this freight and 
the world’s exchange, which now goes to Eng- 
land, amounting to nearly as much more, would 
have been realized by our commerce and people. 
Thus the country is sixty or, perhaps, seventy- 
five millions of dollars poorer to-day because of our 
failure to discern and improve our opportunities in 
this direction. 

I am aware, sir, these are startling figures, but 
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they are, nevertheless, correct, being made up from 
actual computation of our trade and balances, and 
the rates of exchange as they have existed. For 
the last half century China has been the silver 
market of the world; thither have flowed and con- 
verged the silver currents of the globe. Within 
the last two years, and while our attention has 
been particularly directed to the subject of Asiatic 
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commerce, we have discovered almost upon our 


| western borders the silver mines of Washoe and 
Esmeralda, abounding in wealth in this metal be- 
yond the ability of man to compute. It is estj- 
mated by those competent to judge, that the yield 
of Washoe alone, for the coming year, will amount 
to $20,000,000, and this, too, in the very infancy 
of those mines. When a sufficiency of proper 
machinery is introduced, probably within two or 
three years, the yield will not be less than thirty 
or forty millions of dollars perannum. The ques- 
tion, sir, is, shall we take such steps as will lead 
to the sending of this silver to its natural market 
directly, and reap all the advantages to be gained 
by so doing, or shall we pursue the old narrow- 
minded policy which has governed us so long, 
and allow it to take the route via Panama, New 
York, London, and Suez, a distance of twenty- 
five thousand miles, to reach its final destination, 
only five thousand miles from our shores, our- 
selves losing the freight, interest, and exchange, 
and giving to another and a rival nation the prof- 
its which should be our own? In other words, 
shall we avail ourselves of our own resources and 
apply them to our own benefit, or shall we con- 
tinue to be in this respect, at least, a mere tribu- 
tary, serving to swell the current of a rival’s 
wealth, commerce, and power? 

This subject is not one which concerns the Pa- 
cific coast alone, but is eminently national; New 
York, Boston, and the whole country being quite 
as much interested as the PacificStates. If any one 
section, in fact, is more interested than another, it 
is the great cities of the East, for it is there the 
balances of trade would be settled, and the profits 
of exchange would be paid. California has, how- 
ever, an interest peculiar to herself in changing the 
present specie route. The balance of trade against 
her, and in favor of her Atlantic sisters with whom 
she deals, is about forty millions of dollars per 
annum. This amount she pays by shipments of 
gold, at a cost in freight, interest, and insurance, 
of little less than two millions of dollars perannum. 
If trade was changed, as it would be by a conti- 
nental road, this balance against her would be ad- 
justed by shipments to China, at the expense and 
to the credit of the merchants of New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, thus saving California this 
large item of expense, and largely benefiting them, 
as the money thus placed to their credit would 
settle their balances due China and the Indies, and 
form the basis of exchange to be sold to English 
and European merchants. I should not fail to 
notice in this connection, as a matter of great com- 
mercial importance, the fact that the Chinese are 
beginning to receive with much favor gold and 
silver bullion, and itis probable that hereafter gold 
will be as acceptable to them as silver, and we 
may use as much of it in our trade with them as 
may be desirable. 

1 now propose :to notice more particularly the 
advantages which would be derived feom it in an 
extended commerce and increased markets for our 
manufactures and agricultural productions. 

Recent occurrences in China have opened the 
door to trade with millions of that people hereto- 
fore shut out by their exclusive policy. Mercan- 
tile men everywhere regard the opening of the 
Chinese rivers to commerce as one of the greatest 
events of the age in its commercial aspects; and 
one that we may avail ourselves of, if we will, to 
the great benefit of the whole country, by extend- 
ing our commerce and increasing the markets for 
the productions of the country, particularly our 
coarse cotton goods, to almost any extent we may 
desire, for the building of this road with the steam 
lines it would call into existence, would enable us 
to transport freight between New York and China 
in thirty days, and as time nearly governs com- 
mercial operations, would give us such an advant- 
age that no nation would be able to compete with 
us in the Asiatié trade. 

One of the greatest wants of the country on the 
close of this war will be a market for our cotton. 
England, by her coustant exertions, will have the 
ability in a few years, at most, to supply herself 
with this important staple independently of the 
United States. Unless, therefore, proper care is 
now taken, this once great element of national 
wealth will be lost to us forever. This we cannot 
afford and should not allow. It is no argument to 
say that the cotton planters are traitors, and de- 
serve no encouragement from Government. The 
planter may be a traitor, but cotton is an important 
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stuple of commerce, and its loss would bea national 
calamity, affecting every interest wherever situated 
throughout the country. Great interests of this 
kind, though apparently local, are not so in fact. 
W hatever benefits any one great branch of indus- 
try, indirectly advances all others, and he whocan- 
not see the intimate relations existing between 
them, and their mutual dependence upon each 
other’s prosperity, can lay no claim to the title of 
statesman. But let England cease to purchase our 
cotton, when by her persistent efforts, continued 
through many years, she has gained an independ- 
ence of us in this respect. I honor her for the care- 





ful guardianship she exercises overall her interests, 
and if we are equally careful, and display equal | 


foresight, in advancing the interests of our people 
by creating a market in China for our manufac- 
tures, then, when she ceases to buy our cotton, it 
will only be transferred from the looms of Old 
England to the looms of New England, much to 
the benefit of the industrial and financial interests 
of the country. 

Another consideration of great importance that 
should not be overlooked by any who have the 
welfare of the country at heart, is the agricultural 
interests on the Pacific coast. We have in the 
States of California and Oregon and Territory of 


Washington, an area, in square miles, as great | 
as that embraced in the seven States of Ohio, In- | 


diana, Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
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| New York and Europe. 


| more enterprising people. 


are particularly interested, for if they do not find 


| a market in that direction, they must continue to 


be competitors of those States in the markets of 
This they may not 
damagingly feel now, but they will seriously feel 
such a rivalry in the future. 

Sir, the benefits to be derived by obtaining 
control of the oriental trade cannot well be over 
estimated; and I apprehend the more thought we 
devote to the subject, the more we shall be con- 
vinced we have hitherto failed in its just and 
proper appreciation. Towards the possession and 
control of this trade will the commercial strategy 
of nations be directed for the next ten years, and 
within that time it must be won by us or by some 
Whether it shall be 
ours depends almost wholly upon our action in 
regard to this continental road, which alone can 


| give us the facilities to command and to con- 


|| trol it. 


Minnesota, with enough left to make seventeen | 


States the size of Rhode Island. ‘This extensive 
region is as rich in soil as any which we possess, 


and, as it extends through sixteen degrees of lat- | 


itude, has a greater variety of climate than is to 
be found on our Atlantic border, and thus favored 
in soil and climaie, is capable of sustaining a pop- 
ulation of many millions, and is undoubtedly one 
of the greatest fields for agricultural enterprise 
ever opened to the industry of any people. Prop- 
erly settled and cultivated, itis capable of turning 
off a larger surplus of cereals than is now pro- 
duced in the whole country. And even now, not- 


withstanding the great majority of our people have | 


been engaged in mining, and neglected agriculture 


almost wholly until 1854, our exports of wheat | 


from San Francisco amounted in 1860 to nine 
hundred and forty-eight thousand two hundred 
and twenty bushels; and of flour, to fifty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty barrels, or 


ih: 


| magnitude and importance this vasteastern trade 


We may obtain some idea in reference to the 


is soon likely to attain, when we consider the 


progress made in buta single branch of it fora | 


few years past. 


“The whole trade of India, in 1833, amounted to some 
three millions sterling, and now that of Bengal alone is 


An eminent commercial writer, | 
| speaking of England’s India trade, says: 
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secure the national safety, but indirectly give prof- 
itable employment to millions of our citizens in 
their factories, workshops, and mines, and on 
their farms throughout the country, and abroad 
on thehigh seas? Never did a single work promise 
such grand results. And, sir, that we shall thus 
gird the continent by belts of iron is not only de- 
manded by the majority of our people, but is due 
to American enterprise and interests, and to the 
position, standing, strength, and safety of this 
great Republic. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, the people who 
I have the honor to represent, have no special in- 
terest in a Pacific railroad; nor after the well con- 


| sidered remarks of the chairman of the committee, 


(Mr. Campsext,] and those of the able Represent- 
ative from California, can I hope to add much, 
if any, to the argument which has been presented 
to the committee. But, sir,a Philadelphia news- 
paper, bearing date October 21, 1850, that lies be- 
fore me, reminds me of the interest | felt at that 
early day in this great project, and | feel that I 
should be faithless to myself, and, if I may hope 
to influence the vote of any gentleman on this 
floor, to the country, if I did not utter my convic- 
tion, and, so far as | can, redeem the discussion 
of this great national measure from the appear- 


ance, at least, of reference to a merely local ques- 


thirty; while if that of Bombay, Madras, Pegu, and the | 


straits be added, the total will not be tar from seventy-five 
millions. Estimating the profit on that commerce at only 
twenty-five per cent., carrying trade included, India still 
adds nineteen millions a year to British wealth. And if the 
trade of India has increased in value within the last twen- 
ty-five years to the extent of seventy millions sterling. when 


| it has, with one exception, Bengal, been almost entirely 
| confined to the coast and the deltas of the great rivers, the 


boldest conjecture will hardly exceed probability in guess- 
ing atits expansion within the next twenty-five years, or 
by the end of the century.” 

Of course, so far as Hindostan is concerned, 
or the bay of Bengal, we cannot hope to affect the 


|| supremacy of English commerce, but we may 


more than one fourteenth part of the entire ex- || 


ports of the country in these articles; while our 
export of barley was probably somewhat larger 
than of wheat. ‘This surplus will be increased, 
under ordinary circumstances, annually from ten 
to twenty per cent., until it reaches a maximum 
greater than J should like now to name, for fear 
of being considered speculative. Our herds of 


neat cattle have already become so numerous that | 


we scarcely know what to do with them, and are 
even now being slaughtered for their hides and 
tallow, upon the Mexican system. 

W hat is to be done with these surplus products, 


is a question that addresses itself to every states- | 
man, as the future prosperity of the country in no | 


small degree depends upon the people of that coast 
finding a remunerative market for the products of 
their mdustry. 
a continental road, it will be the means of giving 
us such frequent communication with Asia, and 
make our relations with the countries of the East 
such, that they may be made to occupy,as regards 
this excess of productions, the same position which 
England does to the Atlantic sea-board. In this 
direction we have already made an important be- 
ginning. 


make it in some measure tributary to us; and we 


| would certainly command a fair proportion of the 


light freight and passenger travel between Europe 
and Asia, and our trade with Sumatra, Java, Bor- 


neo, the Philippines and surrounding islands, so | 


rich in their commercial products, would be greatly 
increased. 

We have, then, in urging us to favorable action 
on this measure, all the considerations of national 
safety from foreign aggression, internal develop- 
ment, the fostering of great interests, and a market 
to supply to the Pacific coast, which is in itself, 
in area, an empire, and in soil and climate the 
most favored portion of the country. Are not 
these sufficient reasons for the passage of this bill 
without delay? Let it not be said that this war 
will leave the country too much involved to give 
the required aid to this important enterprise. If 
we are poor, there is so much the greater reason 


why all the avenues to wealth should be opened | 


to our people. 
If the aid to be given towards the building of 
this road was a donation, instead of a loan of the 


credit of the Government, on unquestionable se- 


In 1857, we exported to China in farm | 


products, in value, $202,532, and in 1860, $513,113. | 
These exports, though small, are gratifying, as | 


they more than doubled in three years. In our 


eleven thousand five hundred and ninety barrels. | 


In 1860 it had increased to thirty-seven thousand 
three hundred and twenty-eight barrels. The pro- 
cess of introducing our products is necessarily 


slow, as the Chinese are unaccustomed to our | 


habits and articles of diet; but the progressalready | 


made is a sufficient indication that, with closer 
commercial relations and more frequent inter- 
course, they would, in a short time, adopt suffi- 


cient of our habits to require from us all the sur- | 


plus cereals we shall have to spare them. 

In securing a market in China and Japan for 
the production of the people of this distant por- 
tion of our country, the gruin-growing and stock- 


| 
1| 


1 


|| and judicious legislation fertilize all the fields of 


| 


) | curity, it would be but a mere bagatelle, consid- || 
In my opinion, if we provide for | 


ering the great results to be achieved by its con- || 
struction. 
| Shall we delay, then, until England has built a | 


road from the Canadas to Vancouver, and ob- 


tained absolute control over the oriental and even | 


the Mexican trade on the Pacific, and established 
a protectorate over the Sandwich Islands, lying 
almost at the entrance of our Golden State, as 


France has already done over the Society Islands? | 


Shall we longer permit the energy of our citizens, 
in carrying out great national objects of this kind, 


prises carried on by the combined efforts of the 


own Government? Are we to follow ‘a the foot- 
steps of the old-school politicians, who could find 
no power in the Constitution to do anything but 
plunder the national Treasury, by distributing 
the spoils of office among wrangling adherents, 
and whose masterly administration of the Gov- 
ernment—masterly in its shameless frauds and 


wrongs—terminated in the present rebellion? Or | 


shall we rather seek the public good, and by wise 


enterprise in which our citizens are engaged; and 


|| to maintain doubtful struggles against rival enter- | 
exports of 1857, the item of flour amounted to only 


| attending it. 


tion. 

I think the time peculiarly fitting for the com- 
mencement of this work. Our domestic exigen- 
cies require its immediate commencement and 
early completion; and not until we shall have 
completed a Pacific railroad will this nation as- 
sume its proper position among the nations of the 
world. Let us look at our geographical position. 
Weare the inhabitants as it were of a greatisland, 
lying between two continents. We have upon 
the one hand the Atlantic; on the other the Pacific 
ocean. On the one hand dwell two hundred and 
fifty millions of busy enterprising producing peo- 
ple; on the other hand are seven hundred and fift 
millions of the less active people of the older woobd. 
We of the Atlantic coast are strangers to the peo- 
ple beyond. the Pacific, and those of the Pacific 
coast are strangers to those beyond the Adantic. 
But when we shall have built this road we will all 
be in immediate commercial neighborhood with 
the thousand millions of people whose trade in- 
vites us to the work. Make this road, and the 
time for travel from Liverpool to Canton or Shang- 
hae will be reduced to a period of about or prob- 
ably less than thirty days. 

Sir, it was to sail due west to the marts and 
wealth of India that Columbus started on his ad- 
venturous voyage. That he run uponacontinent 
was an accident, a fact not within his calculations; 
but it did not change the route from point to point; 
it did but show the necessity for new modes of 
travel. He was no mere dreamer. His theory 
was correct; his undertaking was practicable, and 
its execution waits but the completion of the work 
now under consideration. The Pacific railroad 
will secure to the American people the advantages 
on the grander scale of our age which Columbus 
and his countrymen hoped from his adventures. 

Build this road, and California and Oregon, with 
her gold region now so rapidly developing, and 
Washington, yet scarcely explored, having to- 
gether a coastas extended as the Atlantic coast of 
the thirteen original States, will be speedily popu- 
lated. The world at large will share and contribute 
to their wealth. Why is it, with gold abounding 
in that region, that population has increased so 
tardily? Not tardily in comparison with the 
growth of other nations, but tardily in view of 
the temptation held outto the emigrant. It is the 
expense of the overland passage. Your laboring 
man from the East, burdened with a family, ecan- 


| notemigrate. We all know the danger of an over- 
Governments and people of other countries, un- 


_ aided by the friendly care and strong arm of our 


land passage, but few of us realize the expense 
The completion of this road would 
make the transit easy and cheap, and would give 


| us upon the Pacific slope a population as capable 


of protecting itself against the assaults of a foreign 


| enemy as the people of the Atlantic States are to- 


day. And that population, with the enterprise 
which characterizes the American people, would 
bring us into intimate commercial! relations with 
Japan, China, and the whole East, would give a 
stimulus to the productive power of the country 
such as it can derive from no other source. Then 
the influence of America would be felt indeed. 


by aiding the construction of this road, not only || Then the western country, that would excite and 


oe 
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reward our enterprise, would be found among the 


hiving millions west of the Pacific ocean. 

But, sir, while this is requisite to give us the 
commanding influence and position which belong 
to us, from our geographical position, our supe- 
rior resources, and the energy and enterprise of our 
people, itis no less necessary to maintain the in- 
tegrity of our country. When that wonderful man 
who now presides over the destinies of France 
became, not the Emperor, but the Prince Presi- 
dent, he set about knitting together the distant 
departments of Franee. The republic for four 


years had halted before the og Coe expenditure || 
ete herrailroads lying | 
fractional and unfinished. | remember well when 


ofmoney necessa ry to comp 


he issued a little rescript, decreeing the comple- 
tion of these roads, designating the person to su- 
perintend them, and indicating the sources from 
which the requisite money should be drawn. 

In 1852 it was my good fortune to witness the 
enthusiasm with which the people of Paris hailed 


him on his return from the celebration of the com- | 


pletion of the Strasburg road. He went on qui- 
etly, sir, until he knit the frontiers of France to 
the capital by iron rails, so that he could, on a 
signal, transport its armies from any one frontier 
to another, or concentrate them at the capital. 
This accomplished, he began to develop his policy. 
While these works were incomplete, he was the 


Napoleon of peace; but when he had made of this | 


-—I was aboutto say disintegrated France—a com- 
pact empire, he treated with the nauons on ques- 
tions of trade, boundaries, &c., and showed that, 


although he had been called the Napoleon of | 
peace, he was ready, if France needed, to show | 


that she was no iess powerful in war than she had 
been under his great uncle. So it should be with 
us. Nobody can disguise the fact that California 
and Oregon lie at the mercy of England, should 
we engage in war with her. It is not for me to 


announce that we could not transport men, arms, | 


The | 


and munitions, and stores for their defense. 
records of the country already proclaim the fact. 
The distinguished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sarcent} brought to our attention the other day 
a portion of the able report of Jefferson Davis, 
then Secretary of War, on that subject, in which 
he asserted that overland transportation of such 
supplies was an utter impracticability. 

On this point | will invite attention to a brief 
extract from his report, as lL find it quoted by the 
gentleman from California, (Mr. SarGent:] 

* This territory is not more remote from the principal 
European States than from those parts of our own country 
whence it would derive its military supplies; and some of 
those States have colonies and possessions on the Pacific 
which would greatly facilitate their operations against it. 
With these advantages, and those which the attacking torce 
always has of choice of time and place,an enemy possess 
ing « considerable military marine could, with compara- 
tively little cost to himself, subject us to cnormonus expenses 











in giving to our Pacific frontier that protection which it is | 


the duty of the General Government to afford. 
** In the first years of a war with any great maritime Power 


the communication by sea could not be relied upon for the || : - 
) || Representatives and the Government had a care 


transportation of supplies from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
States. 
adequate convoys forthe number of storeships which it 
would be necessary to employ; and storestips alone, laden 
with supplies, could not undertake a voyage of tweuty thou 
sand miles, passing numerous neutral ports, Where an en 
emy’s armed vessels,even of the smallest size, might lie in 
wait to intercept them, 

* The only line of communication, then, would be over- 
iand ; and by this it wouid be impracticable, with any means 
heretofore used, to furnish the amount of supplies required 
for the defense of the Pacific frontier. Atthe present prices 
over the best part of this route, the expense of land trans 
portation alone, for the annual supplies of provisions, cloth- 
ing, camp cquipage, and ammunition for such an army as 
it would be unecessary to maintain there, would exceed 
$20,000,000 ; and to maintain troops and carry on defensive 





Our naval peace establishment would not furnish | 


operations uuder those circumstances, the expense perman | 


would be six times greater than itis now; the land trans 
portation of each field twelve pounder, with a due supply 
of ammunition for one year, would cost $2,500; of each 
twenty-four pounder and ammunition, $9,000 ; and of a sea 
coast gun and ammunition, $12,000. ‘The transportation of 
ammunition for a year fora thousand sea coast guns would 
cost $10,000,000. But the cost of transportation would be 
vastly increased by a war; and at the rates that were paid 
ou the northern trontier during the last war with Great 
Britain, the above estinvates would be trebled. ‘The time 
required for the overland journey would be from four to six 
montis. In point of fet, however, supplies for sach an 
army could not be transported across the continent. On the 
arid aud barren belts to be crossed the limited quantities of 
water and grass would soon be exhausted by the numerous 
draught animeats required for heavy trains, and over such 
distances forage could not be carried for their subsistence. 
**On the other hand, the enemy would send out his sup- 
plies at from one seventh to one twentieth the above rates, 
and in less time—perbaps in one fourth the time—if he could 
obtain command of the Isthmus route. Any reliance, there- 
fore, upou furnishing that part of our frontier with means 








commencement of hostilities, would be vain.”’ 


Are the Pacific States and Territories of value 
tous? Is it necessary that we should maintain 
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of defense from the Atlantic and interior States, after the || 


the integrity of the country, that our shores should | 


continue to be laved by two oceans, and that we 
should remain one people? 
we, and the sooner it is done the better, provide 
means by which the one shore shall be knitted to 
the other, and by which the intervening spaces 
shall be populated. Itis not the time, say some, 
to begin this work. When will it be the time? 
It was not the time in 1850. Then attention could 
hardly be concentrated on it. 


been completed ere this, and the rs Pe San Fran- 
cisco would have been as safe as New York or 


| Boston. 


The railroad operates as the river did in the 


If it is, then must | 


Yet, had the work | 


_ been begun in that year, the road would have 


olden time. We know that population could settle | 


only upon the river banks. Land so remote from 


a navigable stream that it would cost to get its | 


product to market nearly its market value was 
worth nothing. It is no longer so. 
nature would have kept our coasts apart for cen- 
turies. 
by modern science. We can carry these streams 
over mountains and across valleys, and they will 
be followed by towns and cities along the plains. 
From this great stream rivulets will flow, so that 


|| in Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 


gon, Nebraska, and Kansas, American civiliza- 
tion will spring up, and the land teem with life. 
We can by this means, and this alone, cement 


and the West parts of a well-united nation, easily 
governed, easily defended by its own people, and 
from any part of which to the other the Govern- 
ment may at all times throw the requisite force 
for defense, or, should God in His providence 
permit a recurrence of it, the suppression of rebel- 
lion. 

I cannot feel that the time was ever more pro- 
pitious for beginning this work than now. What 
immediate expenditure does it require? None in 
the next year, but in two or three years hence 
probably an expenditure of $180,000, increasing 
semi-annually to about five millions of dollars per 
annum. Can there be any question that our coun- 
try can bear such an augmentation of its annual 
expenditure? Or willit harm us, if posterity, be- 
ing blessed by this work, should perchance have 


to pay the principal of the credit invested? The | 


time is propitious. The people of the world are 
beginning to realize what a country ours is, and 
what an energetic people inhabit it. The world 
is beginning to see thata republican Government, 





which in time of peace sits upon the people as 
light as the surrounding atmosphere, is the most 
powerful Government yet known to man. ~ Let 
them also see, and let posterity embody it in his- 
tory, that in the very agony of our country, her 


for the future, and for the welfare and dignity of 
the country; and that while they provided ample 


| means for suppressing the rebellion, and the pun- 


ishment of those who originated and sustained it, 
they also provided for the immediate future and 
the ultimate grandeur of their country. 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. Chairman, after the 
lengthy remarks which [ submitted upon the pol- 
icy and the military necessity of a Pacific railroad 
early in the session, and the explanation I gave of 
the deanchal features of the measure as urged by its 
immediate friends, it may seem unnecessary for 
me to recur to those topics. But, sir, | represent 
a constituency vitally interested in this question, 
who will not hold me guiltless if 1 do not seek on 
all proper occasions to present their wants in this 
regard, and exert all the influence of which Iam 
possessed in aid of this great measure. [t is my 
purpose, before | conclude, to discuss the features 
of the bill reported by the select committee to 
whom the subject was referred, and who have 


_ spent much lubor and thought upon the subject. 


But, sir, | deem that this measure cannot be just- 
ified to the House and the country, in this day of 
vast expenditure and necessary retrenchment, un- 
less it is clearly demonstrated that the Pacific rail- 
road is not merely a matter of convenience, or even 
commercial advantage, but is an overwhelming 
military necessity, necessary for the integrity of 
the country, the preservation of its honor, and 
called for by considerations of patriotism and 


But the railroad is the river produced | 


That law of | 
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safety. Toa work of this character, if dock ite, 


_ we need to bring the most earnest and solemn con. 


sideration. That itis a work of this character the 
concurring testimony of many of our most emi. 
nent statesmen attests; that it is such has been 
shown by the events of this war, where railroads 
have been used to an extent never before seen jp 
the history of the world in precipitating armies 
into the field; that it is a great eailitaty necessity 


_ is shown by the geographical features of the con- 
| tinent, the impossibility of defending our Pacific 


possessions without it in the event of a war with 


|a foreign maritime Power, the ease with which 


such a war may be excited, as witnessed by the 
events of the past three months, and the great and 


|| obvious disaster and disgrace to the nation that 
|| would occur by the loss of our noble Pacific em- 


ire. 
Sir, twelve years have passed away since the 


| first Pacific State was admitted into the Union, 


| Since that time over half a million of souls have 


settled in our possessions upon that ocean, great 
commercial interests have grown up, vast gold 
fields have yielded millions to preserve our balance 
of trade in the markets of the world, and yet to- 
day, save a few insignificant forts, nothing has 


| been done for the protection of these valuable pos- 


| sessions, and we are indebted to accident only that 


SS 


the western boundary of these States is not the 
Rocky mountains instead of the Pacific. We are 
indebted solely to the lucky accident that we have 
had no war with any European commercial nation 
—thatourclashing commercial interests with Eng- 


|| land and France, our causes of rivalry, our points 
the two coasts of our country, and make the East | 


of contact, have not involved us in war with those 
Powers, or one of them; to our good fortune and 
not to our statesmanship, that we have not ere this 
paid the penalty of our inactivity in neglecting this 
great engine of defense, in the loss of the richest 
portion of our territory—the very jewel in our 
coronet of States. We cannot hope for such im- 
punity forever. The wheel of fortune will turn if 
we are unworthy the favors of the blind goddess. 
Wecannot hope to disregard all the lessons of ex- 
perience, all the warnings of the present, all the pre- 
cautions suggested bymere self-defense, and escape 
the penalty of carelessness. The awful prospect 
of foreign war has but just faded from our vision, 
and for the moment all seems serene. But who 
can tell when the next occasion of war shall come? 
Even if we had internal peace we should be no more 
justified in neglecting a great work of national de- 
fense like this than we have been in neglecting to 
constructa navy that could compete with the iron- 
clad ships of the Old World. And let me tell gen- 
tlemen here, and the country, that while the recent 
experience of the country in the sinking of the 
noble frigates at James river by the iron-clad mon- 
ster of the rebels has shown that the English War- 
rior and the French Gloire, had foreign war fallen 
upon us, might have penetrated our best fortified 
harbors on the Atlantic, and laid their cities in 
ruins, that such a war would also have wrested 
your whole Pacific possessions from your grasp, 
and reduced them to colonial vassalage to England 
or France. 

Sir, I do not deal in exaggeration in these state- 
ments, In case of a foreign war you cannot hold 
this continent together without rapid communica- 
tion across it. Look at its configuration. You see 
two great empires, one on the east, bordered by an 
ocean washing the shores of Europe; one on the 
west, looking out on the wastes of the Pacific and 
on Asia. Between these empires you have no link 
of communication. Two ranges of mountains 
divide us, and wide deserts, with little water or 
grass, occupying nearly two thousand miles of 
intervening space. The history of the world re- 
bukes the idea that such empires can be perma- 
nently united without an annihilation of the inter- 
vening barriers. Sir, there has been no instance 
in history where a country has maintained the in- 
tegrity of its territory if that territory was riven 
byachain of mountains. Napoleon’s armies over- 
ran the Alps and the Pyrenees, yet France fell 
back to the base line of those mountains—its old 
limits. The homogencous character of our peo- 
ple, the devoted love which our Californians have 
for the Union, has led them and will lead them to 
cling to that Union even if they are compelled to 
seek a tropical passage back here to the seat of 
their Government, which is at the same time the 
cradle of the liberties that make the name of Amer- 
ican illustrious, and which name they proudly 
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share. Buta war must change all this. Your 
intervening mountains and desert plains cut them 
off from aid to repel a foreign foe. Your only 
communication by water would be cut off, and 
they would fall a prey to the adversary. Modern 
science has feria us the means of reversing 
the lessonsof history. The rapidly growing em- 
sires of Asia and Europe, expanding as they fol- 
owed the wheels of a conqueror’s car, and then 
breaking into fragments across mountain chains, 
need not be the type of this confederacy. By 
means of the iron bands of a railroad track, and 
the swift moving car, we may conquer the obsta- 
cles of nature, and bind together the continent. 
Then the question presents itself, shall we share 
the fate, which history points to, of all nations 
which preceded us? Shall we allow our territory 
to be divided? 
until we lose our rich Pacific possessions, or avail 
ourselves of the aids of science to make our coun- 
try indivisible? ; : 
Gentlemen may say California can protect it- 
self, and if it sueceeds in so doing, will remain in 
the Union. Sir, I will not discuss the question 
whether this is a fair argument; whether a Con- 
stitution that was made for the common defense 
does not require us to provide means so that com- 
mon defense can be secured. Neither will I at- 
tempt to express any opinion upon the question 
involved in the-proposition, that any State left to 
struggl@ alone through a fearful war, if it suc- 
ceeds in self-preservation, can Se expected to sub- 
ject itself to a renewal of such disasters by ad- 
hertag to a Government whose policy occasions 
them, and whose regard for it seems to be in in- 
verse ratio to the squares of intervening distance. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. I shall 
be better prepared to discuss that question with 
my people when we emerge successfully from a 
foreign war, unaided by the Government. I prefer 


now to confine my observations upon our capaci- | 


ties for self-defense. 

When, in January last, I addressed the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, [ particularly sought 
to show the difficulties in the way of a successful 
defense of California in the event of a foreign war. 
I showed that we are not situated as ure the States 
of the Atlantic slope. That the eastern States 
possess within themselves elements of power and 
self-reliance; their coal and iron fields developed, 
their manufacturing establishments extensive and 
varied, with the West as a vast storehouse to 
supply their necessities, and a network of rail- 
roads and canals extending to all parts of the 


country, affording facilities for the transportation | 


of public and private stores and goods, and avail- 
able for rapidly concentrating troops at any re- 
quired point. 
it is far different. We are more distant from the 
Atlantic States than India is from the British isles. 
Our Isthmus route would be soon closed. We 
could only be reached by a voyage of fifteen thou- 
sand miles around Cape Horn—a route assailable 
by the enemy’s cruisers its whole length; and even 


if a transport should escape the enemy’s vessels, | 


which could lie in wait for it in all the numerous 
South American ports, it would have to run the 
enemy’s blockading fleet. I also referred to the 
physical formation of our State—the ease with 
which it might be closed by blockade; its harbor 
of San Francisco seized; that the whole agricul- 


Shall we idly doze in security 


But with us, as I sought to show, | 











at San Francisco as soon a8 news arrived of the 


commencement of hostilities. England desires 
California more than we seem to prize it, if our 
care for it may be estimated by our efforts to re- 
tain it. We anticipated England but a very little 


| in its acquisition, according to Mr. Webster’stest- 
| imony, and if we are unwise we may yet yield it 


up to her. I have herea list of British and French 


ships of war now in the Pacific, with their class, | 


guns, tonnage, and horse-power. A majority of 


the fleet consists of powerful steamers, carrying | 


guns of heavy caliber, and of the most improved 


| Invention: 
BRITISH. 
Name. Guns. Tonnage. H. P. 
Steam flag-ship Bacchante....... 51 2,667 600 
Steam sloop Cameleon........+. 17 952 200 
Steam corvette Olio............. 22 1,472 400 
Steam sloop Fawn............ oo 751 100 
| Steam sloop Harrier............. 17 7438 100 | 
Paddle sloop Hecate .........+-- 6 817 240 
Steam sloop Miranda........+++. 15 1,039 250 
Steam sloop Mutine. .......... - OF 882 200 | 
Storeship Niade ............. we 8 1,020 - 
Storeship Nereus...........++: 6 1,094 - 
| Steam corvette Pelerus.......... 21 1,462 400 
| Steam corvette Tartar..... 5550s 1,296 250 
Steam frigate Termagant........ 23 1,547 310 | 
Steam frigate ‘opaze...... esoce Gl 1,978 600 
Gunboat Forward....... Sosteces ° - 60 
Gunboat Grappler...... eocccces - - 60 
Totals (16 shige) oi .6.. Sesces WI 17,729 3,770 | 
FRENCH. 
Name. Guns. Men. H.P. 
Steam flag-ship Duguay Trouin.. 90 1,000 800 
COTVSUS alate... .000ccccccce 32 300 . 
Corvetté Cornelie ...... 20.080. 32 300 
Corvette Bayonnaise........... - @ 300 : 
Screw steamer Oassini.........- 6 180 250 
POs seees Pihaete eacaee weet 192 1,050 | 


2.080 


Against such fleets the United States have but | 


seven vessels, three propelled by steam, one an old 
store ship, and one of them recently condemned 
in China, but, all enumerated, with less guns 
than are carried by the French ships alone. The 
few vessels we have there are scattered in neutral 
ports, as Acapulco and Panama, and in event of 


| a war would be compelled to remain in such ref- 


uge, or be swept from the sea by the overwhelm- 
ing force of the enemy. England has in the Pa- 


cific more than two ships to our one, four steam | 


vessels to our one, three guns to our one. 


fleet would be, therefore, no protection to our 
Pacific possessions. It now serves as a police 


| force at the principal points touched by our ship- 


ping in the Pacific; but could no more preserve 
our rights and eee there against the squadron 
of England than a body of policemen could repel 


Our | 


an army. In the eventofa maritime war the peo- | 


ple of California would be left to their own re- 
sources, with a powerful and covetous enemy to 
contend against. England desires to absorb a part 
of Maine to gain a highway to its Canadian cities. 
Would it be just to leave Maine to protect itself? 
Yet you leave California to do so, with greater 
temptations to an enemy than exist in the case of 
Maine. I have shown that our fleet could not 


protect us—that San Francisco and the agricul- 


tural district of the State was at the mercy of the | 


invader, so that he could starve our people into 
submission. I also dwelt upon the inducements 


for a campaign for conquest—the riches of our | 


soil in minerals, our noble bay and city, our navy- |, 
yard, arsenal, dry dock, and other appliances, | 


ready fitted to the hand of an enemy, and the very 
means he needs to strengthen his position. 

I do not desire to recapitulate my statements and 
arcuments upon these topics. I trust gentlemen 
have given to these matters their due weight, and 
that they will show their appreciation of them by 
their action upon this bill. But I will say that a 
formidable fleet, such as that the English Govern- 
ment now maintains in the Pacific, can wrest San 
Francisco at any time from the Government, take 
possession of the fortifications, navy-yard, dry 
dock, and arsenal, and hold command of the in- 
land navigation of the State. 

I know the fact to be that during the pendency 
of the Trent et warning was sent by an 
eminent Californian, then in England, that orders 
had gone out to the British Pacific fleet to strike 


tural valleys, with the undefended navy-yard and 
arsenal, are open to seizure. What could the peo- 
ple of California do without cannon or ammuni- 
tion, and without the means of procuring them? 
How could they protect hienaetieis! They are 
a gallant people, and will fight; but how shall they 
fight without means? I do not ask for a standing 
army for California, aside from small trained gar- 
risons for the forts, and these she furnishes from 
her own people at the present time; but I do ask 


for the means of war, to prevent her people being | 


driven back and starved out, and thus her subju- 
gation be accomplished. 


Sir, how are these means of war to be furnished? | 


You will not accumulate vast stores of the mate- 
rial of war to corrode and perish during years of 


| peace, for the expense of storehouses, depots, and 


| 
| 
| 


fortifications would necessarily be on the largest 
scale, and the deterioration in many articles ne- 
cessary to be stored would forbid it. By sucha 
system you would waste millions for a question- 
able advantage. I have shown that sea commu- 
nication could not be relied upon unless you have 
a Navy, equal to that which England could em- 
ploy to assail us, to convoy your transport ships, 


a system of supply the cost of which in a single | 


year of war would equal the entire expense of a 
railroad to the Pacific. Equally vain would be 
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any attempt to transport overland the amount of 
supplies requisite for the defense of the Pacific 
frontier. By an official estimate the cost of land 
transportation for the annual supplies of provis- 
ions, clothing, camp, equipage, and ammunition 
for such an army as it would be necessary to 
maintain there would exceed at peace prices 
$20,000,000. In time of war the expense is esti- 
mated to be six times that amount. The journey 


| across the plains would take from four to six 


months, But, in point of fact, supplies for an army 
could not be transported across the continent. On 


| the arid and barren belts to be crossed the supply 


of grass and water is limited and would soon be 


| exhausted, and forage could not be transported 


for such numerous draught animals over such dis- 
tances. Transportation by sea and land are alike 
impossible in event of a war with a powerful mar- 
itime nation, and California and your whole Pa- 
cific possessions would necessarily be left to their 
fate. What that fate is I have endeavored to make 
apparent. 

One other consideration before I address myself 
to the merits of the bill under consideration, The 
loss of California would not be merely a disgrace, 
it would be the first step downward in the career 
of the Republic. Whenever a nation commences 
to lose its territory, its history draws to an end; 
henceforth the seal of fate is set upon its brow, 
and it falls never to rise again. But, even sup- 
posing we can escape this law of decay, illus- 
trated in all ancient nations, and the Union, 
bounded on the west by the Rocky mountains, 
continues to exist, how would your markets en- 
dure the deprivation of our gold? The loss ofa 
single vessel, a few years since, that sunk in the 
stormy Atlantic, with a million of treasure, caused 
extensive bankruptcy over the Atlantic and west- 
ern States. Your manufactories now find a profit- 


| able market on the Pacific, with gold-paying cus- 


tomers and tariff discriminations in your favor. 
Let those discriminations be against you, as they 
would be if California was in the handsofa foreign 
Power, and your commercial prosperity would 
be seriously impaired. You consult not alone 
the interests of the Pacific coast in the passage of 
the measure. You foster the general good, as 


| well as provide the means to protect the honor 


and prestige of the nation. 
These considerations are more fully developed 
by reference to the commercial advantages accru- 


| ing from the completion of the work; but I have 
| not time now to discuss them. 


The construction of this road was a necessary 


| consequence of the acquisition by the American 
| people of territory upon the Pacific ocean. 


The 


moment that we annexed those vast regions, ex- 


| tending as far along the Pacific as our eastern 


sea-board extends along the Atlantic, we assumed 
an obligation to provide an internal communica- 
tion by railroad across the continent. By this 
means only can we bind together these distant 


\| regions, provide for the common defense, and de- 


velop the resources of the country. By obtaining 
that territory we acquiesced in this measure; for 
by no other means can we maintain and hold the 
country together. We have trifled with these 
obligations in the past; but they are not the less 
imperative. I grant, sir, it has not been the fault 
of this House; and I do not believe it will be our 
fault now if this work is not inaugurated, 

If the considerations I have presented are cor- 
rect, namely, that this work is a military neces- 
sity, and deserves present attention, all differences 
about rival routes and local interests that do not 
facilitate the great work, are injurious. It may 
be convenient for one or two of the extreme north- 
western States to have a railroad from some point 
on their borders to end in the north Pacific, pro- 
vided they are not deceived in the capacities of 
that extreme northern section upon the Pacific 
side of thecontinent. Were the men now in their 
seats, who a few years ago contended that the 
route should be laid down from Texas to Guay- 
mas, they might again vote against any other 
project. But the great object now to be secured, 
asisobvious by the lessons forced upon our notice, 
is the construction of a road by the shortest and 
most direct route to our principal port upon the 
Pacific, to protect our possessions there from a 
foreign enemy. I trust, sir, that a proper appre- 
ciation of this fact will be seen in the votes upon 
the pending measure. Yet, sir, while the com- 
mittee have provided such termini to the route 
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contemplated in this bill that that road must be 
constructed between the thirty-ninth and forty- 
third parallels of latitude, and upon the most di. 
rect, central, and practicable route between those 
parallels, due regard has been had to commercial 
considerations aud a connection with the great 
lines of railroad communication now existing. 
Thus, the fork of the road starting from the west- 
ern boundary of lowa, with the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph connection, connects with the lines of 
road running through Springfield, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, all the cities 
on the lines of the lakes and in central New York, 
as well as the New England States. The connec- 
tion at Kansas City takes in St. Louis, Vincen- 
nes, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburg, Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, &c. Liberal grants 
of land have already been made to roads through 
Minnesota, and the road already projected under 
those grants, from St. Paul to Sioux City, will 
bring Minnesota into connection with the Pacific 
railroad; while Wisconsin is already partially sup- 
plied with railroads that connect with the system 
of lake railroads to which I have adverted. Yet, 
sir, notwithstanding these ready and equitable 
connections with the great railroad systems of the 
country, and all parts of it, the branches proposed 
in the bill to effect these connections are short and 
simple, and obtained at a less cost than any which 
have heretofore been considered by Congress. 
Such connections are necessary, not only to yield 


the highest commercial advantages to the country, || 
but as feeders over which materials shall be trans- | 


ported to construct the main road. 

Ihe theory upon which this bill proceeds, that 
aid must be granted by the General Government, 
will not be questioned by any gentleman who 
expects to see this work completed during. this 
generation. You cannot organize a company to 





undertake this work without substantial aid from | 


the Government, By a communication laid upon 
our tables from the President, in response to an 


inquiry of the Senate, giving information upon | 


the railway systems in France, we learn that the 
Government extends its aid by the issue of bonds 
for railroads, and has thus developed a vast net- 
work of roads, traversing the wholeempire, which 
roads pay well upon the investment, reimburse 
the Government, and develop the resources and 
business of the regions they traverse. In m 

former remarks, I called the attention of the House 
to the extensive system of railroads being built 
in Russia and British India by Government aid, 
making the power of those Governments impreg- 
nable against foreign aggression or internal dis- 
content. Our Government only, with territory 
equally extensive and exposed with that of Russia 
or the British Indies, and far more than that of 
France, seems indifferent to the future, either as 
bearing upon the increase of our national wealth 
or defense; for it has these many years neglected 
to use the obvious means to increase that wealth 
or to provide for the national defense. 1s distant 
India more important to England, or the Crimea 
to Russia, than our Pacific possessions are to us? 

L will here remark, by way of parenthesis, that 
our minister at the Court of St. James says, ina 
dispatch accompanying the information concern- 
ing the French system of railways, that— 

* We shall find at the close of this war one half of our 
cotton business has been transferred to India. Soon, too, 
Russian roads will be opened through the whole region of 
the ‘Terre Norre, from the Black sea to the Baltic, which, 
from its rich bottomless soils, will yield incalculable quan- 
tities of food now inaccessible. France is pushing her rail- 
way eystem down into Spain, and in concert with that Gov- 
ernment is opening up vast regions hitherto uncultivated, 
which would grow wheat enough to feed all Europe. In 
these ways our export trade is seriously threatened, and can 
only be preserved by a railway system proportioned to the 
magnitude of our territory and its natural resources, by 
which everything that the industry of the country can pro- 
duce can have its market. The union of the Pacific and 
sea-board States by an iron road never appeared so clearly 
a national necessity as it has since the recent threatened 
rupture with England. The first and inevitable result of a 
war with any great naval Power would be the toss of our Cal- 
i/ornia possessions. 

‘“ Whatever may have been the traditional policy of the 
Government heretofore, some easy, sure, and rapid com- 
munication between the Atiantic and the Pacific ix now a 
subject of such direct national concern that the Govern- 
ment must charge itself with the execution of it without 
much delay,” 
thereby announcing the views I have endeavored 
to enforce upee this floor. I ask gentlemen but 
to glance at the railway grey bebe English Gov- 
ernment in India, and of the Russian Government 
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within its dominions, where thousands of miles 
| of railroad have been constructed by the aid of 
_ those Governments, to cement their vast empires, 
| and develop the commercial capacities of their do- 
minions. We ask nothing novel when we claim 
Government aid in an enterprise that will add to 
the stability of the Government, settle up its un- 
productive lands, develop the resources of the 
country, and enable it to defend the integrity of 
its territory. The only question that can arise 
is as to the best method of granting the aid that it 
is the interest and duty of the Government to 
furnish. It has been decided by the votes of many 
gentlemen before me that the proper method is by 
the issuance of bonds of the Government, bearing 
a reasonable interest, and payable sufficiently far 
in the future to insure the completion of the road 
before their maturity. I believe, sir, that aid ex- 
tended in that manner will construct the road. By 
this bill we provide for the issuance of bonds— 
not enough, it is true, to build the road—but gradu- 
ated in amount per mile to the character of the 
country over which the road passes, so that the 
aid is small where the work is comparatively easy, 
and larger where mountain ranges must be sub- 
dued, and we provide for security to the Govern- 
| ment for its expenditures and for a repayment by 
transportation of mails, troops, and munitions of 
war, and also by dedicating a portion of the net 
earnings of the road. I say we do not appropri- 
ate enough to construct the road, for $60,000,000 
| will not build such a road. But we make it an 
object for capitalists to embark their own means 
in the undertaking by the aid we furnish. We 
insure a proper application of the national funds 
by requiring a section of a given number of miles 
to be fully completed, and furnished in every re- 
spect, before we issue any bonds or furnish any 
aid whatever; and so on until the road is com- 
pleted. Capitalists who build the road do not, 
under this bill, have the funds of the Government 
to speculate upon. They must use their own 
money to build the road, and are paid only as sec- 
tions are fully completed. It matters not what 
any given section may cost, the aid the Govern- 
ment will furnish is limited in the bill. Sucha 
system guards against abuses and jobs. It insures 
a speedy and economical construction of the road. 
1 call attention to another feature of this bill, as 
bearing upon the present capacity of the Govern- 
ment to embark in this enterprise. Gentlemen 
have sometimes talked as if we designed to put 
our hands into the Treasury, now that it is de- 
pleted by an expensive conflict, and abstract there 
from fifty or sixty millions ofdollars. We design 
to do nothing of the kind, and such will not be the 
operation of this bill. In the first place, no pay- 
ment of the principal of these bonds will be re- 
quired under aoe or forty years, when the coun- 
try will have swelled in population to a hundred 
millions, and our wealth will be fourfold what it 
now is; when this road will have been twenty 
years in operation, and have created half a dozen 
new States where uninhabited wilds now occupy 
our territories, and when the trade of Asia poured 
into our lap, and widely-extended commerce, by 
its means, will have far repaid the expenditures, 
even if the companies constructing the road shall 
not, before that time, have paid up the loan by the 
means provided in the bill. And itis alsoan error 
to suppose that the interest upon this amount is to 
be paid now or presently. The bonds will be is- 
sued slowly, few ata time, as the work progresses. 
it will be probably two years before any bonds 
will be issued, for surveys have to be made, and 
preparations for work, and part of the road con- 
structed, before any will be due. The whole 
amount of interest to be paid up to 1866 will be 
but $168,000, and up to 1867 hut $504,000; and 
when the road is fully completed, and we are ex- 
periencing all the security and commercial advant- 
ages which it will afford, the annual interest will 
be less than $4,000,000, and that sum will be but 
gradually reached yearafter year. The War De- 
partment one pes out, on an average, $5,000,000 
per year, for the past five years, for transportation 
to the Pacific coast, and the mails cost $1,000,000 
more at their present reduced rates. The saving 
of the Government would be two millions per year 
on these items alone. I beg gentlemen who talk 
of the exigencies of the times to observe that we 
ask nothing of the Government for two or three 
years to come, and how very little we ask at the 
expiration of thattime. As this road progresses 
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west from the Mississippi, and east from Calj- 
fornia, it will be available to the Government for 
transportation; and I have no doubt that the ger. 
vices it will render will very soon absorb the jn. 
terest money to be paid under this bill. 

If gentleraen will take into consideration the im. 
mense outlays by the Government for want of rail- 
road facilities across the Territories, they would 
better appreciate the propriety of these moderate 
expenditures we now require. The Mormon war 
cost millions to the Government—probably one 
third the amount contemplated by this bill; anda 
very large proportion of that cost was in the item 
of transportation, and much of it on account of 
the necessary delay in military movements with. 
out railroads over such distances. That war never 
could have occurred with a railroad across the 
continent. With sucha road you would avoid In- 
dian wars, which cost millions to the Government, 
through the territories traversed by it. You would 
save the lives of citizens who now take their wear 
way across those territories, falling victims often 
to savage onslaught. Sir, you can follow the emi- 
grant trail from Missouri to California, and never 
lose your way, for the route is broadly marked 
with the bones of men and beasts, of broken wag- 
ons and abandoned property. 

To illustrate my views fully upon the financial 
workings of this bill, | have prepared a table of 
the amount of bonds to be issued each year, until 
the entire road is completed. It will be observed 
that no payment of these bonds is to be made 
under thirty years from theiz date, only the inter- 
est upon them, as it accrues; and that their is- 





| suance is in fact, aside from their interest, a mere 
loan of the credit of the Government. 


As they 
are issued only for completed sections, which have 
already been paid for by the cash of the compa- 
nies, the Government is not interested in the ques- 
tion whether they are worth in the hands of the 


| holders their face or a lessamount. Itis not com- 


pelled to make good any deficiency, and it is se- 
cured to the full amount of the face and interest 
by a first mortgage upon the road, which will 
have cost upon the average double the amount of 
the bonds issued. 

In the absence of positive information with re- 
gard to the cost of the road through the Territo- 
ries, the Curtis bill, without recognizing the ab- 
solute difference in expense of respective sections 
of the line, considered the work as being of equal 
cost per mile, adding thereto a certain amount at 
the crossing of each degree of longitude as com- 
pensation for the increased outlay for transporting 
iron, ties, and materials for construction, as the 
road progressed from the two ends towards the 
interior, thus: commencing at the eastern end 
with $12,000 per mile, and increasing the amount 
$3,000 per mile until the one hundred and ninth 
meridian of longitude was reached. This made 
the appropriation for the last degree of longitude 
= r mile. Itis well known that for the 

rst six hundred miles the line passes over a com- 
paratively smooth, level country, the real diffi- 
culties of the work only commencing when the 
Rocky mountains are reached. So, upon the west- 
ern end, the real difficulties of the work commence 
at the western base of the Sierra Nevada mount- 
ains in California, the passage of which compre- 
hends the most difficult and expensive portion of 
the whole road. In fact, the cost of crossing these 
mountains has, until recently, been a matter of 
speculation. Recent surveys, however, have de- 
monstrated, not only their feasibility at reduced 
grades, but have furnished data for a correct esti- 
mate of the cost of the same, all of which has been 
taken into consideration in determining the rela- 
tive amounts of appropriations per mile. 

Under the provisions of this bill, the amount of 
bonds proposed to be issued are $16,000 per mile. 
Upon reaching the base of the Rocky mountains 
from the east, and the base of the Sierra Nevadas 
from the west, this amount is trebled for one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, making $48,000 per mile for 
that distance, which includes the most difficult and 
expensive portion of the road. . 

Sane these two points, and through the in- 
terior or great basin, where the line passes over 
a rolling, hilly country, intersected by numerous 
streams, this first-named amount is doubled, mak- 
ing $32,000 per mile. 

fe is believed that this apportionment of appro- 
priations conforms more closely to the absolute 
cost of the different sections of the line than that 
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of the Curtis bill, and will amount to about one 


raat 


Sakae 








As many of these bonds will not be issued under 


strated that economy, certainty, and dispatch is 
insured by building great lines of road in divisions. 


— Sanaa ~ 
Summary. . I line could have been worked until the whole route 
half of the cost of the road upon the average of | ~~ — tie ee — i, oo tenses rye | across the Sierra Nevadas had been established 

: i} Jan. SS.eeees 4,800, an. 1, 1872...... 5,GOQC 1 . : : . 
the work. . || Jan. 1, 1866...... 5,600,000 Jan. 1, 1873..... * 56007000 || 824 found practicable. The route is located upon 
The total amount of aid thus extended by the |} jan. 1) 1867.1... 6,320,000 Jan. 1, 1874... . 6,400,000 | a continuous divide which reaches to the summit 
Government for the construction of the road will || Jan. 1, 1868...... 5,600,000 July 1, 1874...... 2,160,000 || without being broken by cross ravines or rivers. 
be as follows: | — ios Se pny $60,080,000 | Experience in railroad building has demon- 
SCHEDULE OF APPROPRIATIONS. — a ————_ || 
| 


Miles. Per miie. Total. 

‘rom Sacramento to western 
. base Sierra Nevada.....-.. 29 $16,000 $400,000 
From western base of Sierra 

Nevada ......+++++ Geoneese 208 48,000 7,200,000 
Through Great Basin......- . 890 32,000 — 28,480,000 
Through Rocky mountains... 150 48,000 7,200,000 
Thence to Kansas line...... - 200 16,000 3,200,000 
Thence to Missouri line..... 450 16,000 7,200,000 

Or a total of miles........1,840 $53,680,000 | 





If to this is added the amount appropriated for | 


eastern branches, this will beincreased as follows: 


Miles. Per mile. Total. 
Leavenworth branch......... 50 $16,000 $800,000 
St. Joseph branch .....++ee++- 100 16,000 1,600,000 
Lowa branell......seeeeeeeees 200 16,000 4,000,000 
400 $6,400,000 





These figures make the main line and the east- 
ern branches to require the issuance of bonds to 
the amount of $60,080,000. aan 

The amounts to the several companies in the 
main line will be as follows: 

Kansas company ......- 
Central company.... seccces 
Nevada COMPANY. «see ceeeeeeeece 
California company.......... 


coe cecces cece cede? 200,000 
oe eeeeee JL, 200,000 


ween eee 
ete eeeee ees 
ee teen eee e ener 


.-« 5,920,000 


tee eee ereeeee 





$53,680,000 


In the event of the passage of this bill at the 
present session of Congress, the progress of the 
work will be such as to call for these bonds, as 
follows: 











January 1, 1864. Miles. Per Mile. Total. 
California end..... +++. 25 $16,000 $400,000 
St. Joseph branch...... 50 =: 16,000 800,000 
Leavenworth branch .. 50 16,000 800,000 
Kansas road........... 50 16,000 800,000 

2,800,000 

January 1, 1865. + ane 
California end......... 50 48,000 $2,400,000 
St. Joseph branch...... 50 16,000 800,000 
Kansas road..... eeeee-100 16,000 1,600,000 

————_ 4,800,000 

January 1, 1866. 

California end....... -- 50 48,000 2,400,000 
Kansas road...........100 16,000 1,600,000 
lowa branch........... 100 =16,000 1,600,000 
———_ 5,600,000 
January 1, 1867. 
California road...... -» 15 48,000 720.000 
Nevada road.......... 50 48,000 2,400,000 
Kansas road...... eeeee-l00 =16,000 1,600,000 
fowa branch..........100 16,000 1,600,000 
6,320,000 
January 1, 1868. 
Nevada road....... -»-100 32,000 3,200,000 
Kansas road...........100 16,000 1,600,000 
lowa branch.......... 50 16,000 800,000 
5,600,000 
January 1, 1869. 
Nevada road..........100 32,000 3,200,000 
Central company ....-.109 16,000 1,600,000 
4,800,000 
January 1, 1870. 
Nevada road.......... 25 32,000 800,000 
Central company, west 

CMM veces cages specs 7 32,000 2,400,000 
Central company, east 

CNA. .eseeseeceeseees 100 16,000 1,600,000 

4,800,000 

January 1, 1871. 

Central company, west 

CMB ccposesrascceses 32,000 3,200,000 
Central company, east 

CRB. 6 co cccciveveccion 48,000 2,400,000 

5,600,000 

January 1, 1872. 

Central company, west 

ONG. oo ccecvecg doveas 32,000 3,200,000 
Central company, east 

ONE. .ccccvcccesccece 48,000 2,400,000 

5,600,000 

January 1, 1873. 

Central company, west 

WE vvcds bas cccdees 32,000 3,200,000 
Central company, east - 

CN. .cecseeeseseeee. 50 48,000 2,400,000 

5,600,000 

January 1, 1874. 

Central company, west 
ONd...ceeeeeeeeeees- 100 32,000 3,200,000 
Central company, east 
See eee ee eee eee 32,000 3,200,000 
6,400,000 
$58,720,000 


9,360,000 | 








twelve years from this date, and the bulk of them 


not till after — years, it follows that they will || 


not mature under from thirty to forty-two years 
from the passage of the bill. The actual burdens 
upon the Treasury before maturity will be as fol- 


lows, they being for interest exclusively: 


Ce Tess ck kcce ed $168,000 In ]871..... + +++ 32,363,000 
OO ee 504,000 In 1872.......... 2,699,000 
SS ear 804,000 In 1873......006- 3,035,000 
Bi Sn 0 66:4 5 vecen dpe Vat KOU@atcncs eed 3,371,000 
Trt 1869... ccvcccee 1,787,000° In 1875... ...00 3,884,000 
In 1870............2,075,000 


Thus the highest rate of interest upon a com- 
pleted road will be less than four millions of dol- 
lars, and our yearly expenses are over six mil- 
lions of dollars for mails and transportation. True 
economy calls for this expenditure, as well as con- 
siderations of convenience, safety, and commer- 
cial advantage. 

It will be seen by the provisions of the bill that 
the work of construction is assigned to companies 


already organized at either end, while about one | 
thousand miles of the center are assigned to cor- | 


porators named in the bill, which is in that respect 
similar to the Curtis bill. 


It is believed that this disposition of the work | 


will operate advantageously, and insure the more 
rapid prosecution of the road. The length of the 


entire line from the Missouri river to the navi- | 
gable waters of the Sacramento river will be eigh- | 


teen hundred and sixty-five miles. The propor- 


tion assigned to the California company on the | 


western end is one hundred and forty miles; to 
the Nevada company is two hundred and seventy- 
five miles, or a total of four hundred and fifteen 


miles; while upon the eastern end the portion as- | 


signed to the Kansas company includes four hun- 
dred and fifty miles. 
contemplated to be issued on the main line is fifty 
thousand, or about one half the cost of the entire 
road. It is well known that the work of construc- 
tion of this road must progress from the twoends, 


which must be located on navigable waters, or at |} 


the terminus of some railroad already constructed, 
where iron, &c., can be had, and must progress 
with rapidity towards the center. Upon the west- 
ern end is immediately encountered the passage 
of the Sierra Nevada mountains, comprising the 
heaviest and most difficult portion of the whole 
road. Recognizing the great difficulty and cost of 
crossing these mountains upon the line surveyed 
by the Government through California, attention 
was directed to the importance of a shorter route 
through central California; and the result of ex- 
tensive explorations was the discovery of a route 
which effected a saving of one hundred and eighty 


miles in distance, with less grades, to a common | 


point on the Beckwith survey. And I willremark, 
In passing, that it is mr impression, from my 
knowledge of the intermediate country to the Mis- 
souri, that proper railroad surveys will reduce the 
distances far below the estimates I have adopted 
in this discussion. A company has been organ- 
ized in my State,anda railroad survey made under 





| 


| Thus the New York and Erie railroad, first un- 
dertaken under the policy of constructing the road 
} as a whole, for a long while languished, and 
| finally came to a stand still, from its unwieldy 
ae and the difficulty of managing so 
ieavy an affair. After various attempts to resus- 
citate it, after numerous changes in the board of 
directors, it was finally wisely decided to adopt 
| the policy of proceeding with the construction in 
small divisions, from the end of the road already 
| built, entirely completing each small division ready 
| for running trains over it before the next division 
| was commenced. Under this policy the work of 
construction again proceeded, and the entire road 
was successfully built. 
| The present New York Central railroad, uni- 
| versally conceded to be one of the best managed 
| and most profitable of our roads, is made up of a 
| number of small lines, first built by different com- 
| panies, as follows: Albany to Schenectady; Sche- 


|| nectady to ee Syracuse to Attica; Attica 


| to Buffalo; also, Syracuse to Rochester; Roches- 
ter to Niagara Falls; Niagara Falls to Buffalo; 





- | 
The total amount of bonds 


its auspices, at great cost, entirely across the | 


Sierra Nevadas, which successfully overcomes the 
difficulties of this portion of the route. As this 


company is named in the bill as one of the agents | 


to effect the will of the Government, it may be 
expected that | shall state what | know of its char- 
acter. The compan 
name of the Central Pacific Railroad Company of 
California, and is composed of some of the wealth- 
iest, most respectable, and reliable citizens of the 
State, who have taken hold of this matter with 
vigor and energy, and who are ready to embark 
their own means in the enterprise, providing the 
assistance of the Government can be had. Wave 
ing already surveyed their portion of the line 
through the State, they are prepared to commence 
immediately the work of construction, having, as 
it were, already commenced and performed nearly 
two years work in preparing the line for construc- 
tion, which labor and time would have been re- 
quisite after the passage of this bill before the work 
could have been commenced,as no portion of the 


is incorporated under the | 





and Niagara Falls to Lewiston. All these differ- 
ent roads were constructed, owned, and operated 
by different companies, until it was proved that 
| the interest of all the roads, as well as that of the 
| traveling public, would be best subserved by con- 
solidating them, which was accordingly done. 

Most of our great lines of railroad are nade up 
| of smaller intermediate roads, built by different 

companies, who, without other compulsion than 
| thatderived from general interest, eventually unite 
| so as, practically, to form one line, as we open the 
| way for the companies named in this bill to do, 

by community of interest as well as by provis- 
| ions fortheirconsolidation, Atthe risk of being 
| tedious, I will further illustrate the policy of the 
| bill in this particular. 

Thus, from Boston to Albany, the line is made 
up of the Boston and Worcester road, the Wor- 
cester road from Worcester to West Stockbridge, 
and the Albany and West Stockbridge road to 
Albany; the whole line being operated as one road, 
and commonly known as the western railroad. 

The line from Boston to New York is made up 
of the Boston and Worcester to Worcester, the 
Western to Springfield, the Hartford and Spring- 
field to Hartford, the New Haven and Hartford 
to New Haven, the New Haven and New York 
to New York. 

The line reaching from Springfield to Burling- 
ton and Montreal is likewise composed of many 
smaller roads, as also from New York to Wash- 
ington, 

From Philadelphia and Baltimore to Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis, although operated and 
|| run as one continuous line, yet this line is made 
up of many smaller roads, built by different com- 
panies who united the resouces of each section of 
the country upon the road extending over it. 

The difftculties and embarrassments of man- 


aging the construction of along road, of even five 
hundred miles in length, through an inhabited 
country, where supplies and labor can be de- 
pended upon, and where roads and navigable 
streams existat frequentintervals, are well known. 
It is believed, therefore, that the policy of divid- 
ing the road, as it were, into divisions, will be more 
a to insure its speedy completion than if the 
whole line were put into the hands of one com- 
per. 

I have thus discussed the leading features of the 
| bill under consideration. I will very briefly, in 
conclusion, allude to some of the guards we Ao 
| placed in the bill to protect the interests of the 
people. The sentiment of the people of the Uni- 
ted States is adverse to the creation of irrespons- 
ible bodies of any kind, and the committee have 
sought so to frame this bill as to prevent any such 
grant of privileges as may lead to abuses hereaf- 
ter. Thus, it is provided that returns under oath 
shall be made to the Secretary of the Interior by 
each of the companies, showing the cost, earn- 
| ings, income and expenditures of the railroads and 
| telegraph lines as accurately as possible; and that 
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whenever it appears that the net earnings of the 
entire road and telegraph, including the amount 
allowed by the United States for services rendered, 
after deducting repairs and the furnishing and run- 
ning and managing the road, shall exceed ten per 
cent, per annum, exclusive of the five per cent. to 
be paid to the United States, Congress may re- 
duce the rates of fare, if unreasonable in amount, 
and fix and establish the same by law. Provision 
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and second time, and referred to the Committee 
| for the District of Columbia. 


' PACIFIC RAILROAD BILL. 


pone the special order—the Pacific railroad bill— 


1 Mr. LOVEJOY. Is it in order to move to post- 
i} 


is made against any unreasonable speculation in | 
the lands donated for the use of the road, and for | 


the transportation of materials; and the power of 


amending the actin any particular, and of passing 
any new act to insure a compliance with the intent 
of this act 1s expressly reserved, so that no plea 
of irresponsible privilege can be set up by either 
of the companies named, 

I believe, sir, that this bill is more perfect in its 
provisions than any ever before submitted to the 
attention of Congress. It is the result of much 
labor and thought by the special committee; 1s 
drawn in view of the experience that has accumu- 
lated upon the subject; and after careful review 
of the debates in both Houses at the previous ses- 
sions of Congress. 

The passage of this bill at the present time, 
while it will notadd to the financial burdens of the 
country, but on the contrary will open a vast field 
for future revenue, will evince more strongly’than 
any other act the confidence of Congress in the 
future of the country, and show to Europe that 
we can calmly and efficiently provide for the im- 
provement of the nation, as well as energetically 
repel rebellion agaist its legitimate authority. 
Russia magnified its power as much by pushing 
on its gigantic system of railroads during the ex- 


pense and disasters of the Crimean war, as it did | 


in driving back the invaders from its soil; and by 
so doing it provided new guards for its future se- 
curity, by the creation of means for the concen- 
trating of troops and warlike stores at any point 
on its widely extended frontiers, and developed 
regions before almost untraversed. Evenso may 
we become more secure and wealthier, and show 
to the world that despotisms are not wiser or more 
powerful than republics. 

Most earnestly do | desire to return to my con- 
stituents and say to them their wants have been 
appreciated, their security insured, their love for 
the Union notin vain. By a single act you can 
send a thrill of joy through the Pacific States. You 
can deserve the blessings of your now isolated 


brethren upon the Pacific,and cause them to look | 


upon their share of the burdens of this war as not | 


drawn from them selfishly by those who care for | 
them only as customers and tax payers, but as | 


contributed to perpetuate the glory of a Govern- 
ment that cares for their interests, and consults 
them by practical measures for their advantage. 
With a Pacific railroad San Francisco will be as 
near the center of population as Chicago is to this 
city. You can as easily defend itas you can Port- 


land. You will have opened new channels of trade, | 


created new States, encouraged emigration, turned 
the wilderness to prosperous settlements, secured 
the trade of Asia, bound together two oceans, re- 
alizing in the fact the idea of the Persian who 
sought to bind the Hellespont; and you will de- 
serve for this Congress the name of the wisest and 


most far-seeing of any that has convened since the | 


formation of the Government. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. | move that the committee | 


do now rise. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. 


I ask the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania to withdraw his motion for the pres- || 


ent, that we may go into the House and postpone 
the special order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We have occupied much 
time in the committee to-day, and I propose to go 
into committee again to-morrow upon this bill, 
and press it to a vole before we rise to-morrow. 

The motion of Mr. CamMpBELt was agreed to. 


So the committee rose; and the Speaker having | 


resumed the chair, Mr. Dawes reported that the || 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union || 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 


under consideration, and particularly the Pacific 
railroad bill,and had come to no resolution thereon, 


PERSONS OF COLOR IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. ROLLINS, of New Hampshire, by unan- | 


imous consent, introduced a bill to repeal certain 
laws and ordinances in the District of Columbia 
relative to persons of color; which was read a first 


to a day certain? 
| The SPEAKER. Ivis. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I move that it be postponed 
one week from Monday next. 

Mr.CAMPBELL. [I rise to a point of order. 
Itis that the motionis not in order except by unan- 
| Imous consent. 

The SPEAKER. It has been held over and 
over again by the present Speaker, as well as by 
those who have preceded him, thata majority can 
postpone a special order. The Chair, therefore, 
overrules the point of order. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I hope the motion || 


will not prevail. I have no disposition to hurry 
the House to a vote. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. Thisisa very important mat- | 


ter, and it ought to be investigated and studied. | 


Itinvolves an appropriation of money, and I think | 


| we should bave a little time for consideration. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. It is important, but it can 
be considered carefully in committee to-morrow. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise toa point of 
order; it is, that it is not in order for the House 
to postpone a special order in the Committee of 
the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. 


The committee cannot post- 
pone it. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Very true; but that | 


The House cannot postpone a | 
bill which is not before it, but which is in the | 


is not my point. 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
except by a two-third vote under a suspension of 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER. It is the same point made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and the 
Chair overrules it. It has been done repeatedly 
this session. 


Pending-the rea on motion of Mr. VAL- || 
h 


LANDIGHAM (at four o’clock and ten minutes, 
p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, pril 10, 1862. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. SunpERLAND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of citizens 
of South Danvers, Massachusetts, praying for the 
abolition of slavery under the war power; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
_ He also presented resolutions of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, approving the proposition sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States in a 
recent special message in favor of aid to those 
States which may adopt the gradual abolishment 
of slavery; which were ordered to be printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. LANE, of Indiana. I present the petition 
of H. B. Miller and twenty-five others, citizens 
of Geneva, Jennings county, Indiana, for the un- 
conditional abolition of slavery. Theyask what 
| suppose Congress has not power to grant; but 
fam willing that our citizens should be heard, 
even in their foolish requests. I move that the 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KING presented the memorial of Clinton 
Roosevelt, of New York, praying for an appro- 
priation to construct works to enable him to test 
his invention for the increased efficiency of can- 
non and projectiles; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the 
American Wine Growers’ Association, remon- 
strating against the proposed tax on native wines; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. LATHAM presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of California, remonstrating against 
the taxation of mining claims for the financial 
benefit of the General Government;.in favor of 
continuing the overland mail service, and that the 
Federal Government transfer from the overland 
route all printed postal matter other than the let- 
ter mail to a steamship line, by way of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, and, in addition, that the pony 
express be restored; which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and be printed. 
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PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. LATHAM, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Mary A. Moore, adminis. 
tratrix of Jacob B. Moore, late postmaster at San Fran 
be taken from the files of the Senate, and referred 
| Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Ciseo, 
to the 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


On motion of Mr. WADE, the President pro 
| tempore was authorized to fill the vacancy upon 
| the Committee on Territories occasioned by the 
| absence of Mr. Jounson; and Mr. Lane, of Kan- 


|| Sas, Was appointed. 


| MESSAGE FROM THE ILOUSE. 


| A message from the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Morris, Chief Clerk, announced that 
| the House had passed a joint resolution (No. 60) 
extending the provisions of a certain act to al] 
the military departments of the United States; 
in which the concurrence of the Senate was 
requested. 
he message also announced that the House 
had passed the bill of the Senate (No. 188) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the medical department of 
the Army, with an amendment; in which the con- 
currence of the Senate was requested. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker 
| of the House had signed an enrolled joint reso- 
| lution (H. R. No. 48) declaring that the United 
| States ought to codperate with, affording pecuni- 
ary aid to, any State which may adopt the gradual 
abolishment of slavery; and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


| REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
_ Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Print- 


ing, to whom was referred a petition of German 

citizens of New York, praying that thirty thou- 
| sand copies of the Agricultural Report of the Pat- 
| ent Office may be printed in the German language, 
| asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion; which was agreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 
113) relating to the judiciary, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 269) to establish 
a Department of Agriculture, to report it with 
amendments. I propose to call the bill up on 
Monday, if the Senate shall be willing to consider 
it then. 


VESSELS CAPTURED BY GENERAL BURNSIDE. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, submitted 
the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to re- 
port to the Senate what disposition has heen made of the 
vessels captured by General Burnside at Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts, gave notice 
of his intention to ask leave to introduce a bill to 
amend an act, approved September 18, 1850, en- 
titled ** An act to amend and supplementary to 
the act entitled ‘ An act respecting fugitives from 
justice and persons escaping from the service of 
their masters,’’’ approved February 12, 1793. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HOWE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 267) to 
incorporate the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


Mr. CLARK. I desire to call up the bill (S. 
No. 247) for the relief of Thomas Sunderland and 
others, on which there isan adverse report, merely 
for the purpose of getting rid of it. I move to take 





it up.* 
The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 


STEAMSHIP LINE TO CHINA. 


Mr. LATHAM. ' As there seems to be no fur- 
ther morning business, I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of bill No. 75. 
It is the special order for one o’clock to-day; but I 
do not wish to interfere with the confiscation bill, 
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lished by the enterprise and perseverance of E. 


after one o’clock, and then the Senate can go on || K. Collins, had a fierce and deadly struggle to 


with that bill. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, asin | 


Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. No. 75) to establish a line of steam 
mail ships between San Francisco in California, 


and Shanghae in China, touching at the Sandwich | 


Islands and Japan, which had been reported upon 
adversely by the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will 
be read. 

Mr. LATHAM. Itis not necessary to read 
the original bill. Let the Secretary read the sub- 
stitute which I have submitted, and now offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill and insert what will be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

That the Postmaster General be, and hereby is, author- 


ized and directed to enter into a contract, for a term not | 


exceeding five years, for a sum not exceeding $500,000 per 
annum, with such person or persons, being the lowest bid 


ders, offering sufficient and satisfactory security, after due | 


public notice, for the transportation of the United States 
mails, upon the best terms for the United States, monthly, 
and in thirty five days, trom San Francisco, California, via 
the Sandwich Islands and Japan, in case any port of that 
empire shall be opened to the United States, to Shanghae, 
in China, and back, in steam vessels of not less than two 
thousand tons burden, of the best form of construction 


adapted to the navigation of the Pacific ocean; and any | 
excess of the “mount which may be contracted to be paid | 


for this serve over the aggregate of postages collected 


therefor shall be paid out of any inoney in the ‘Treasury not | 


otherwise appropriated. 


vessels shall be appropriately arined and equipped as war 
steamers, in such manner as the Secretary of the Navy may 
direct; they shall each be commanded by a lieutenant of 
the United States Navy, and while employed in carrying 
the mails as herein provided, they shall be required to pro- 
tect commerce in their route between Shanghae and San 


Francisco, in the same manner as if the said vessels were | 


wholly devoted to that service. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. President, it may per- 
haps seem strange that ata period like this, when 
the country is engaged in a death struggle for the 
maintenance of its integrity, its institutions, and 
laws; when the Treasury 1s being strained, and 


the people are about to be taxed to their utmost | 


capacity by the exigencies of a cruel internecine 
war; when thousands and hundred of thousands 


of brave hearts rush into battle to save the glori- | 
ous inheritance of the fathers of the Revolution, | 


the Senate of the United States should be called 
upon to listen toa proposition such as is contained 
in the bill now before it, The policy Lam about 


to submitto your consideration is not merely com- | 


mercial, and does notexclusively refer to naviga- 
tion and trade. It is not merely one of material 
interest in which your constituents and mine have 
a large permanent share, but also one of sound 
far-sighted statesmanship, and in a military point 


of view of paramount necessity, if we intend to | 


put the most distant, and therefore the most ex- 
posed, part of the Confederacy in a state of defense 
againstthe possible aggression of a foreign enemy. 

A line of steamers between San Francisco and 


Shanghae, in China, is not only a commercial de- | 


sideratum to California, but would also save time 


and money to New York, Boston, and Philadel- | 


phia importers, and commissions which are now 


earned by London bankers, through whose agen- | 


cies and by whose credits our American merchants 
now make their payments for goods purchased in 
China, running constantly the risk of interruption 
or an entire suspension of trade with that vast 
empire should our relations with England cease 
to be of that friendly character which, thus far, 
it has been our mutual good fortune to preserve 
and cherish. Before considering the present bill, 


I desire briefly to allude to the first attempt made | 
by our enterprising ship owners in New York to | 


enter into serious competition with British mer- 
chants and navigators for the transportation of 
the mails and the carrying of passengers and val- 


uable freights by first class ocean steamships. | 


The proposition to carry the United States mail, 
as well as troops and munitions of war, from New 
York to Chagres and from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco, and vice versa, stood alone. That line of 
steamers had no forcign rival, and no domestic 
one, until the Nicaragua and, later, the Tehuan- 
tepec line were started, and of course realized large 
profits while it aided in developing the inexhaust- 
ible resources of our vast Pacific empire. 

But the New York and Liverpooi line, estab- 


The question | 


| world? 








| encounter. Not only had he to compete with the 


experience, mechanical skill, and nautical science 
of his British rivals of the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany, but also against vastly superior associated 


capital and the wise liberality of a Government, | 


which, by encouraging the private enterprise of its 


|, subjects, develops its own strength and increases 
its aggressive and defensive means. The Cunard || 


Steamship Company receives large subsidies from 
the British Government, and receivesthem without 
being obliged to renew its applications from year 
to year, and without fighting a score of domestic 
rivals to secure a permanent support. With a 
company thus armed and equipped, and perma- 


nently secured in the possession of its unrivaled | 


advantages, Mr. Collins had to contend; and 
though his profits were not equal to those of the 
3ritish line, and though the American people did 


not sustain him with the unanimity which on the | 


other side of the water insured the success and 
amassed a fortune to the British line, yet his ships 
were pronounced models of naval architecture, 
superior in speed and accommodations to the ships 
of his British rivals. 

The support of mail steamers in all directions 
and on every sea by Government aid has become 
the settled policy of England, and vast are the 
benefits which she derives from it, in the increase 


of her wealth, in the extension of her commerce, | 


and in the overshadowing influence of her mari- 
time power. We did, in an ill-fated hour, throw 


tate =a : || away these advantages, but I trust we have seen 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That these mail steam | any o? ; 


our error. If we now had a fleet of such steamers 
as the Adriatic, the Baltic, and the Atlantic, what 
advantages might we not have already derived 
from them in this unfortunate civil war? How 


much might not a fleet of such steamers have | 
shortened the period of its duration, and how | 


many millions would have been saved to the Gov- 
ernment and the people which have been lavished 
on knavish contractors and speculators? We 
have seen what immense service these subsidized 
British mail steamers have been to England and 


France in the Crimean war; how useful, nay in- | 


dispensable, they have been as transports in con- 
veying troops from England and France to the 
shores of the Euxine; and we have had the testi- 


| mony of so high a personage as the Emperor Na- 


poleon, in his speech at the conclusion of the war, 
that but for the facilities offered by these English 
transports, such large bodies of troops, as the 
allies were obliged to send to the Crimea, could 
never have reached that classical soil in time to 
make an impression upon it. 

And what do we see now in our own interna- 
tional struggle? Are notthe Collins and the Van- 
derbilt line of steamers those on which the Gov- 
ernment now relies with the greatest safety? Are 
they not the cheapest, the safest, and in all re- 


| spects, the most reliable of all the transports we 
| have in the service? Where are there such steam- 


ers as the Vanderbilt, the Baltic, and the Atlantic? 
And have we not now reason to be thankful that 
there was a period when our Government, with 
statesmanlike forecast, resolved to have its mails 
carried by national steamers, and its flag period- 
ically displayed in the principal ports of the 
And ought we not now to profit by the 
experience of the past, and the example set us by 
other nations, and establish permanently, as a 
Government measure, lines of steam communica- 
tions to carry our correspondence, our treasure, 
our products, and our people under our own flag 
to the commercial marts of the world?) The war 
in which we are now engaged, has demonstrated 
that, with our extensive sea-coast, it is princi- 
pally transports that we stand in need of—fast and 
safe sailors which can be relied on in all kinds of 
weather. 

For that important service, our mail steamers, 
and especially those which are proposed in this 
bill, if constructed and equipped as therein de- 


scribed, will always be fit; and in answering that | 


purpose and regularly performing the mail and 
passenger service for which they are especially 
created, they ought to satisfy the demands of the 


| Government and the public. 


The armament of these steamers is with a view 
of rendering them serviceable in protecting our 
flag in the China seas and the Indian Archipel- 
ago—seas infested by pirates—and against all un- 


lawful acts of the peoples and Governments of | 
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those distant countries. To say that these lines 
of steamers ought to be self-supporting, and not 
in part at least a charge to the Geveremves, is to 
take a very short-sighted view of the matter. 
Perhaps if the whole were left to private com- 
petition—if no other powerful Government was 
aiding and promoting che success of such lines 
when established by its own subjects—we might 


| leave it to the enterprise and perseverance of 


our citizens to run a race with their English or 
s ° . 
French rivals. But when we find all mail steam- 


| ship lines, wherever established, backed and sub- 


sidized by their respective Governments, it is 
worse than idle to suppose that a company of pri- 
vate citizens, unaided by Government support in 
our own country, may successtully compete with 
them. It is with these mail steamers as it is with 
armies and navies of different nations. If one 
nation increases its navy, the other, not wishing 
to become inferior, is obliged to follow the exam- 
ple, or subside into a power of less consideration 
and political influence. The question is not what 
is absolutely necessary, but what is relatively ne- 
cessary, not to be distanced in the national race! 
The mail facilities granted to its subjects by the 
sritish Government have been followed by France, 
Austria, and Russia, who subsidize their respect- 
ive lines of mail steamers in the Mediterranean, 


| knowing and fully appreciating the importance of 


having these regular messengers and representa- 
tives appear at shortest intervals in the principal 
ports of that sea. Itis by such means, rather than 
by the blood and carnage of expensive and uncer- 
tain naval battles, that France is steadily advan- 
cing her interests in the Mediterranean sea, which 
she hopes in course of time to make essentially 
a French lake, in spite of the three British strong- 
holds, Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Let the Isthmus of Suez be pierced principally 


| by French enterprise, and you will immediately 


see a line of French mail steamers plowing the 
Red sea, and trading coastwise to Aden, Bombay, 
And yet, how small is 
the commerce which France has to protect and 
foster in comparison to our own! But the Gov- 
ernment of France knows the importance of hav- 
ing its business done by its own agents, and of 
being in constant communion with all foreign 
countries now at peace with herself. Regular 
vessels of war are at best but slow messengers 
of disaster or wrongs suffered by a nation’s ships, 
while a periodical mail communication is sure to 
carry tidings within a specific period, and to lead 
to prompt reparation or relief. Now, if this course 
of reasoning applies to such small and inland seas 
as the Mediterranean, how much more striking 


| must be its application to the Atlantic and Pacific 


oceans! It 1s a melancholy fact, and has been 
repeatedly reproached to us by British and French 


| writers and orators, that in spite of our large com- 
| mercial tonnage, the American Government has 


had but little care to protect the interests of its 
merchants and navigators. The China sea and 
the Indian Archipelago are known to swarm with 


| pirates, yet how few vessels of war have we ever 
| had incommission in those seas; and where would 


have been our ships, and their valuable cargoes, 
if they had not been protected by the presence in 


|| those waters of British, French, and even Dutch 


vessels of war? 

Until a very late hour we have not had ships of 
war enough in commission to bear our share in 
the international police of the sea; and yet, pre- 


| vious to the present civil war, our commercial ton- 
| nage was larger than that of every other nation on 


the globe! Now, a line of armed mail steamships 
such as is proposed in this bill, is the very best 
means of establishing a maritime police, and of 
protecting our navigation and commerce in every 
ocean. Each ship would be a sentinel on the 
watchtower, a picket thrown out to observe the 

osition or the advance of a foreignenemy. There 
hed certainly never been a time when these sen- 
tinels were more necessary than now, when we 
may at any moment be involved in a foreign war 


| or besetand molested rt insurrectionary cruisers, 


Mr. President, | look upon the establishment 
of this line of armed steamships between San Fran - 


| cisco and Shanghae, in China, as a duty which 


we owe to the people of the United States, i: vir- 
tue of that part of the Constitution which makes 
it imperative on Congress to provide for the na- 
tional defense and the common welfire. 
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The possession of a Pacific empire imposes 





duties upon us commensurate with the magnitude | 


and vastness of the interests involved, and it be- 


hooves us to discharge those duties manfully and | 


to their fullest extent, if we would prove ourselves 
equal to the position which we have assumed 
among the nations of the earth. No national ob- 
stacle, no national calamity ought to deter us from 
discharging our entire duty in that respect; and it 
would certainly redound to our national honor, 
and increase the respect of the civilized world for 
our people, institutions, and laws, if in the midst 
of the gigantic disasters which have befallen us 
we were to exhibit that unbroken spirit, that 
manly courage, and that calm, statesmanlike fore- 
cast which are not only equal to guiding the State 
through its present perilous crisis, but also pro- 
viding for its future welfare and grandeur in our na- 
tonal career of maritime power and preeminence. 

Senators! we are the only people of pure Cau- 
casian Origin at home on the shores of the vast 
Pacific ocean; we alone possess a Pacific empire, 
and we are bound to extend its power and influ- 
ence, morally, if not physically, not only on this 
continent but on the coast of Asia, This is not 
only our national policy, but a necessary condi- 
tion of our national existence, and the only means 
through which we can secure progress and suc- 
cess. You of the Atlantic sea-coast have the mis- 
sion to watch and maintain friendly relations with 
the Powers of Europe; we on the Pacific coast are 
called upon to develop power, and to assert moral 
sway over the Asiatics. We area most important 
link in the chain which civilization has drawn 
round the world,and by which Providence accom- 


plishes His mighty deeds. This is part of our || 


great mission; and if we fail in it, you of the east- 
ern States, and of the great Mississippi valley are 
equally involved in the disgrace. 

A nation is great as long as she hasa great mis- 
sion to fulfill; she declines and perishes when she 
ceases to be true to that mission or proves her- 
self inadequate to the task imposed. It may be 
objected that a line of mail steamships from San 
Francisco, by the way of the Sandwich Islands 
and Japan, even with considerable Government 
assistance, would not be able to realize large prof- 
its to its shareholders, perhaps scarcely pay the 
interest on its ouilays. 

This may be so at the beginning; but I am will- 
ing to leave this matter to the enterprise and in- 


genuity of our merchants and shipowners, and | 


to the revolution in trade which such a line of 
steamers is sure to effect. It is their business, 
not ours, to make the line, in a pecuniary point of 
view, remunerative. ‘The benefits arising to the 
whole country from the establishment of such a 
line are not to be measured by the amount of div- 
idends realized by its stockholders; neither is our 
present trade with China and Japan a correct 
means of estimating the probable earnings of the 
line from its passenger and freight trade. Trade 
itself begets trade, and the successful prosecution 
of any enterprise is sure to discover means of 
economizing power and money, and of turning 
small advantages to greataccount. An old com- 
mercial proverb says, ‘it is the first step which 
costs dear;”’ the others follow naturally and with 
comparatively little effort. We have certainly a 
growing commerce with China to protect and 
cherish, and we are constantly imperiling our 
rapidly increasing trade with Japan by lacking a 
regular periodical communication with that won- 
derful empire, which cannot be established with- 
out a line of steamers such as is contemplated in 
this bill, 

Our exports to China have doubled within the 
last year, and there is no reason why we should 
not import from China, not for our own consump- 
tion, but also for other American, if not European, 
markets. We enjoy, really,a greater popularity 
in the East thanany European nation. Our friendly 
intercourse with the people of that remote quarter 
of the world has never been interrupted by diplo- 
matic difficulties or an appeal to arms, and above 
all, we do not excite their jealousies by the pos- 
session of powerful colonies on their own conti- 
nent or the neighboring islands, Our diplomatic 
relations with Chinaand Japan have, with scarcely 
an exception, been of the most satisfactory char- 
acter, and we may, without fear of contradiction, 
assert that we are in favor with both the Govern- 
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|| those prejudices to overcome which arise either 
from distrust ora sense of injury which they have 
not the power to resent or punish. The road, then, 
is open to us, the people are willing to trade with 
us, and we possess the products which they most 
need, and for which those countries furnish the 
best markets. 


The State which I partly mepeneens andthe Terri- || 


| tory of Nevada possess the basis of the most ex- 
tensive bullion trade in the world; and yet, what is 
| the course of the precious métals sent from Cali- 
fornia to New York? The greatest part of itis im- 
mediately shipped to England, to be either drawn 
against by our American merchants in China, or 


to be further shipped on British account to India || 
and China to aid in settling the commercial bal- | 
ances of all Europe with the merchants of the 


Celestial Empire. 


Now why should we be any longer deprived of | 


the facility of shipping our precious metals, in- 
cluding the products of the most extensive quick- 
silver mines in the world, direct to Japan and 
China, saving thereby time, commission, and in- 
terest toour China merchants, and earning freights 
| on the a of our own products to our navi- 
| gators?’ 
| der our merchants independent and high above 
Joreign bankers, foreign mail steamers, and the 
| good will of foreign Governments? 
| Our trade with China, as itis now managed,may 
/ at any time be entirely cut off, should our diplo- 
matic relations with England suffer a serious in- 


terruption, and would be greatly impeded were | 


England to be engaged in war with any other 
| maritime nation. 


| a portion of our foreigncommerce to such terrible 
contingencies, and itisourduty to provide against 
_them while we may yet do so in perfect safety, 


and without giving offense to our great commer- | 


cial rivals. In spite of our immense agricultural 


productions, we are yet essentially a commercial | 
Indeed, we are almost | 


and sea-faring people. 
amphibious. The spirit of commerce pervades all 


classes of our vast community, and we are at home 
on the water, whether it be on the ocean, on our | 


Mediterranean of lakes, or on our majestic navi- 
gable rivers. 


and the most remunerative exchange of commod- 


ities. Our own markets hold out the greatest | 
inducements to foreign traders, while our people | 


in enterprise, activity, and celerity of motion may 
_ well challenge the world for a comparison. 
| Why, then, should we not be able to carry on 
' our trade with China and Japan without the in- 
_termission of England? Why should we not 
export our bullion direct from San Francisco to 


China, rather than allow it to travel all round the | 


| 


| globe to perform a single commercial transaction? 
Mr. President, the commercial independence 
of which | speak refers not only to merchants in 
the Pacific States, it applies equally to those of 
New York and to the Shotuesh men all over the 
| country. At present most cargoes for New York 
| or Boston are purchased in China by bills on Lon- 
English capitalists, for which the latter charge a 
| commission of two per cent. This commission 
| and the premium on the exchange between New 
| York and London would certainly be saved, if the 


funds required for the purchase of goods in China | 


1 could be forwarded in gold and silver by means 
| of regular mail steamers directly from San Fran- 


|| cisco to Shanghae, against letters of credit issued 


| in New York or Boston. By this means the New 
| York or Boston banker would be substituted for the 
‘| London banker, a new market would be opened 


1 to our precious metals, and we should save at least | 


| one or two freights, (to New York and Liverpool,) 
| besides economizing interest and insurance. But 
the greatest saving would be in time, as the mer- 
|| chant in our AUantic cities would be brought 
_ nearer to China from two to three weeks. To il- 
|| lustrate the whole operation by an —— let us 
|| suppose that a New York merchant wishes to in- 
| vest, say $50,000 in the ers of China goods. 


his draft at the usual exchange of four shillings 


ment and people. We are indeed more favorably |; and tenpence, which would give him $41,379 31, 
known than any other nation, and have none of || the amount which he can invest in China goods 


n other words, why should we not ren- || 


It is neither wise nor just to expose so valuable | 


Our products are so manifold as to || 
afford the largest basis of commercial operations | 


don, drawn against letters of credit issued by | 


e would be obliged te re- | 
mit to his agent in Chinaa credit on London to the 

|| amount often thousand pounds sterling, ($50,000. ) | 

The China agent would use this credit by selling 


| for the New York market. The New York mer- 
_ chant would have to protect this draft from Ching 
when it matures in London, by a remittance from 

New York sufficient to cover the amount of the 
| draftand two per cent. commission charged by the 
London banker, say ten thousand two hundred 
pounds sterling ($51,000) at an exchange in New 
York say from nine to ten percent. premium. Let 
us suppose it to be but nine per cent., or about four 
| shillings one penny and twoand a half farthings to 
the dollar, and he will have to pay for it $49,408 x0, 
showing a difference of $8,029 49 between the sum 
which he is to remit to the London banker, and 
| the amount realized in China, which difference js 
to be added to the cost of the goods, or, which is 
the same thing, to be deducted from the profits on 
| the sale of the goods. 
| Now, suppose we had a regular line of monthly 
| steamers from San Francisco to China, so that the 
| gold and silver bullion could be shipped directly 
| from San Francisco against letters issued by New 
York merchants, the whole transaction would 
then resolve itself as follows: 

The New York merchant would send a letter 
of credit to his agent in San Francisco, author- 
izing him todraw on New York, and directing him 
to sell his drafts in San Francisco, and to remit 
| the proceeds in bullion to China for investment in 
merchandise. 

The San Francisco agent would draw a bill on 
New York for $50,000, six months sight, which 
| he would sell at four per cent. discount, amount- 
ing to $2,000, so that he would realize $48,000, the 
equivalent of which in bullion or coin he would 
ship directly to China. 

The loss on this shipment in the shape of freight, 
insurance, interest, &c., would not exceed eight 
per cent., and would, if the business were once 
| regularly established, be less, leaving in the hands 
of the China agent $44,160, namely: 

Proceeds of sale of New York draft.......... + e+ ee $48,000 
Less eight per cent. on $48,000..........ce.ceeeeee 3,840 
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The New York merchant, when the draft from 
San Francisco matures in New York, would owe 
$50,000, showing only a difference of $5,840 be- 
tween the amount paid in New York and the sum 
realized on his credit in China, which is less by 
$2,189 49 than the costof the London credit, which 
was $8,029 49. 

This very considerable difference on compara- 
tively so small an investment would, perhaps, be 
diminished by two months’ interest on the whole 
amount, owing to the different dates of the drafts. 
The proceeds of the San Francisco draft would 
have to be immediately invested in bullion for 
shipment to China, while the draft on London 
would not require to be drawn in China till the 
purchase of the cargo is completed, which would 
probably amount to the saving of sixty days’ in- 
terest, or about one percent. But even with this 
deduction made, the balance would still be largely 
in favor of the New York credit, while, at the same 
time, it would render the New York merchant in- 
dependent of the London capitalist. Let the new 

rocess be once reduced to a system, and New 

ork credits will be generally substituted for Lon- 
don credits—making New York, instead of Lon- 
don, the center of the great bullion trade of the 
world. 

But the question may be asked, what is the 
American agent in China to do with his bullion 
if the goods which have been ordered are not in 
the market, or not attainable at the prices named 
in his letter of instruction? Well, in that case, 
he has only to invest the $44,160 in sterling bills 
at six months sight at the usual exchange of four 
shillings and tenpence to the dollar—the rate cal- 
cnlesotion the Londoncredit—and he would have in 
bills on London the amount of £10,672, which is 
£472 better than the £10,200 or their equivalent, at 
nine per cent. premium, $49,408 80, in New York. 

In the computation of these exchanges the Hong 
Kong currency was taken for the basis. When 
remittances shall be made by our San Francisco 
and Shanghae steamers it will, of course, be ne- 
cessary to use the Shanghae currency; but the 
principle will remain the same—a Spanish or Mex- 
ican dollar buying a dollar’s worth of goods in 
| either place. 

At the present time, all purchases made bY 
|| American merchants in China for export to Cal- 
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ifornia are made by means of foreign credits. 
Even if a crediton China is obtained at San Fran- 
cisco, to be used in the Ean of goods at Hong 
Kong, the goods are bought by drafts on Lon- 
don, which are eventually protected by the San 
Francisco merchant, who pays the London banker 
a commission of two per cent. It is this depend- 
ence on British capitalists which colonizes our 
American-China merchants, taxing them for the 
benefit of the London bankers, allowing British 
navigators to earn freights, British insurance com- 
yanies to effect insurances, and the lordly grocers 
in Leadenhall street—as the British East India 
Company are satirically styled—to assume the 
control of our eastern commerce! 

To show how injuriously the present circuitous 
bullion route from San Francisco to New York, 
thence to Southampton, and thence to India and 


China, operates on our merchants, it is sufficient | 


to state that the shipments of treasure of all kinds 


from San Francisco to China in 1860 were less | 


than $3,500,000; whereas during the same year 
£3,500,000 sterling, or about five times as much 
in silver, was shipped to China from Southamp- 
ton. 

That silver came from Mexico, and would un- 
doubtedly have been sent to China by the way of 
San Francisco, ata great saving of freight, insur- 
ance, and interest on the outlay, had we had a line 


of steamers from San Francisco to Shanghae. Let | 


such a line be established, and it cannot but 
change the bullion trade of the world. A line 
of steamers has already been established on the 
Pacific coast of Mexico, from Acapulco to San 


. . o . | 
Francisco; steamers are also running from Chili, 
in South America, to Vancouver’s Island, and | 
other lines will be undoubtedly opened, all of | 


which will actas feeders to the proposed line from 
San Francisco to Shanghae. I will here add the 
exports of silver from Southampton to India, 
China, and the Straits for the last six years: 


Year. India. China. Straits. Total. 
1856 .... £8.381,505 £3,166.514 £565,972 £12,113,991 
1857 .... 11,378,017 4,479,315 874,583 16,731,915 | 
1858 ... 3,295,835 1,355,117 102,981 4,753,933 | 
1859 .... 11,163,384 3,374,250 290,887 14,828,521 
1860.... 4,385,966 3,657 443 435,330 8,478,739 | 
1861, to 

July 25, 4,159,684 574,358 83,016 4,817,058 


The shipments from San Francisco to China in 
the year 1860 were as follows: 
Gold bars, valued at......... 


eet eeeee 


ue eeesee $1,803,523 


Silver bars, valed at...... ce ees es ceeeeeceeees 135,260 | 
MGEieO CONF cnn gn 0escdcc cece cersecess « 1,423,169 | 
Mexican ounces, (gold,)......sscessececees ons 8,000 | 
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3,369,952 
Signed te Papas. oicsss.csvivssecssceseces 


sb 94,200 
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From these statistical facts, which I have taken 
pains to obtain from the best and most reliable 
sources, Senators will, | trust, be sufficiently con- 
vinced that a line of monthly steamers from San 
Francisco to Shanghae, in China, would not only 
insure our independence of British capitalists, and 
save large sums, in the shape of commissions, 
freight, interest, and insurance, to our merchants, 
but also extend our bullion trade with China, 
change the direction of the silver bullion trade of 
Mexico, and thereby enhance the relative value 
of the precious metals, by transferring them at 
cheaper rates to those markets where they are 
exchanged for goods or employed in the liquida- 
tion of commercial balances. 

The exchanges of California and the other States 
of the Union are now exceeding forty millions of 
dollars annually; and the cost of remitting treas- 
ure exceeds one and a quarter million. By secur- 
ing the eastern markets to our precious metals, the 
entire gold production of California and the silver 
production of the inexhaustible Nevada mines 
may be in greater part absorbed in China in a few 
years, China remittances serving in that way not 
only the purposes of purchasing eastern merchan- 
dise, but also of settling commercial balances due 
in China by English and French merchants. It is 
by operations like these that the city of New York 
will finally become the commercial center of the 
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.++ $3,464,152 | 








world, where all balances will in the end be ad- 
justed. 

These are our prospects, if we take advantage 
of our position, and develop, as we ought, the 
wealth and power which a kind Providence has 
bestowed on us; but how are we circumstanced 
at this moment? We are dependent on British 


steamers for mail facilities to Brazil, the coast of | 
South America, the Mediterranean, the east and 


west coast of Africa, all the ports of India, the 


Mauritius, Singapore, Java, the Philippine Isl- | 


ands, Australia, and New Zealand; shall we also || 


continue in the same state of dependence in regard 
to the ports of Japan and China? 
Japan has, till within a late period, been en- 


tirely closed to our trade, and China was only || 


principal cause of success. Our China merchants 
depend not only for remittances on London bank- 
ers, but they also derive their information from 
all eastern ports through British channels. The 
news which our New York merchant receives 
from India and China has been known and pub- 
lished in London and Liverpool from ten to fifteen 
days earlier, and orders may have gone out from 
these cities to Calcutta, Hong Kong, and the ports 
of Japan, turning this earlier information to good 
account, and forestalling or clogging the markets, 
in which the American-China merchant appears at 
best but as a gleaner after the harvest has been 


| secured by his British rival. The telegraphic com- 


| munication between New York and San Francisco 


accessible at certain ports. Allthisisnow changed. || 


| Japan is ready to exchange her products with 


ours, and China sends not only her goods but 
her people to our shores. This trade, which has 
only just sprung up, must increase with the in- 


crease of our population and the development of .| 


is only a partial remedy of this great disadvantage 
under which our traders with the East are now 
laboring; it will not be completely overcome and 


| turned to our advantage unul a regular monthly 


our resources, aided, as it now is, and will con- | 


tinue to be, by the gradual removal of the obstruc- 


steam mail shall complete the chain of diveet com- 
munication with Japan and China, Our San Fran- 
cisco and New York merchants will then derive 
their information by the quickest and entirely 


| Americanroute, and will, no doubt, use their swift 


tions which the Chinese Government still imposes | 


on a certain portion of her commerce. 

California has already felt the new impetus thus 
imparted to her industry and commerce, for it not 
only has stimulated her mercantile enterprise but 
vastly increased her productions. 

The whole number of tons of shipping which 
arrived at San Francisco, in the year 1859, was 
50,831, of which 47,519 cleared for China, and 
18,378 for other ports in the East Indies. 

The arrivals from China were 27,814 tons; and 
from the East Indies 10,780 tons. 

The value of cargoes was $2,662,241, and the 
freights thereon exceeded $400,000. 

The imports of treasure into San Francisco for 
1859 amounted to $2,516,152, and the exports to 


$47,640,462, (including precious metals,) of which | 


$3,100,755 was sent to China in forty-five ves- 
sels. The amount shipped to China in 1860 was 
$3,374,680, in thirty-two vessels. 


The exports of commodities, exclusive of bul- | 
lion, increased $3,000,000, amounting in 1860 to | 


$6,532,439, of which $4,918,336, or nearly five 
millions, were from California alone. 
ports of barley increased from 15,000 sacks, in 
1854, to 163,249 in 1859; while the wheat export, 


| from 4,067sacks, in value of $14,900, in 1854, had, | 


in 1860, attained the valuation of $1,854,259. The 


exports of wool had, in like manner, increased | 
from $14,000, in 1854, to $392,502 in 1860, show- 


ing an increase in material wealth under disad vant- 
age of imperfect communication with the other 
States, and greater distance from the Government, 


unprecedented in the history of any other State in | 
the Union. What we now ask is to be connected | 


by steam with that country whose population 
alone exceeds one third the whole number of in- 
habitants of the entire globe, and to be afforded 
thereby that security, which, from the nature of 
our geographical position, we stand more in need 
of than any other portion of our fellow-citizens in 
the Atlantic States or in the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Let us have the mercantile facilities 


which give value to our productions, by securing | 
them the best markets; let shipbuilding on our | 


Pacific coast, which will be undoubtedly aided, 


not interfered with, by the establishment of aline || 
of steamers from San Francisco to Shanghae, in- 


crease with the extension of our commerce, and 
let the maritime population which is sure to spring 
up by such fostering care be our strong arm of 
defense against the aggression of a foreign foe. 

The whole civilized world has recognized our 
mission to connect western Europe with eastern 
Asia by means of steam across our continent; let 
us prove ourselves equal to the task, and let us 
not be deterred from our purpose though we ma 
be stunned by the roar of cannon and the aa 
of arms of a gigantic internal rebellion. 

So far | have only considered markets, commis- 
sions, and prices; but T1mz, too, is a most essen- 
tial element in all commercial transactions, and 


The ex- | 


knowledge as readily and with the same substan- 
tial profits now enjoyed by theircommercial rivals 


| in European ports. 


The trip from San Francisco toShanghae, as I 


| shall presently show, can easily be accomplished 
|| in thirty-five days, and with the present tele- 








graphic communication the New York merchant 


| can easily reecive advices from his correspondent 


in China in thirty-six days, whereas at present, by 


| the Peninsular and Oriental route, fifty-six days to 


New York would be very quick time. The estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco and Shanghae line, 
therefore, would quicken the information of the 
New York merchant to the full extent of twenty 
days! 

Having thus shown the advantages of the line, 
and the eminent fitness of establishing it at this 
juncture, let me speak of the route itself, its prob- 
able expense, and the absolute necessity of aiding 
it by Government subsidies. First, of the route. 

All agree that its natural terminus must be 
Shanghae, in China, and that the ships must touch 
at Honolulu, in the Sandwich group of islands; 
but there seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to whether they shall proceed from Honolulu 
to Peel island, one of the Bonin group, or to 
Kanagawa, in Japan, and thence to the terminus 
of the route in China. The route via Honolulu 
and Peel island is two days, say four hundred 
miles, shorter than that via Honolulu and Kana- 
gawa; but the latter route offers greater induce- 
ments in the way of commercial advantages, and 
ought, in my opinion, to be selected. 

Our trade with Japan is rapidly increasing, and 
the Japanese Government, as | have already had 
occasion to observe, is kindly disposed towards 
us, and inclined on its part to foster that trade. 
Eastern people are easily offended; they are great 
sticklers for etiquette, and not apt to forgive 
slights. 

A line of American steamships from San Fran- 
cisco to Shanghae, not touching at any Japanese 
port, would be construed into an unpardonable 
offense, and injure our growing trade with that 
empire in more than one respect. A mistake of 
that kind would be both a political and commercial 
blunder. The distances to be run have been com- 
puted, as follows: 

From San Francisco to the Sandwich Islands. .2,150 miles, 
From Sandwich Islands to Cape King, Japan..2,575 * 
From Cape King to Kanagawa....... covccsese CQnf® 
From Kanagawa to Shanghae, China..........1,125 


TOA. 5.0000 vvccceccvess icesanileeiaeeneae 








This whole distance could be run by a steamer, 
with an average speed of two hundred and twent 
miles per day in thirty-one and a half days; add- 
ing three and a half days for detention, coaling, 
&c., all could be easily accomplished in thirty- 
fivedays. A first-class steamer, equal in tonnage 
and power to one of our late Collins line, run- 
ning at an average speed of two hundred and 


quick information, followed by ** swift orders,’’ a || sixty-five miles a day, would accomplish this dis- 
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tance in a shorter period; but the expense of such || or by the economy which skill, experience, and 


steamers running such great distances, and beingin 
consequence deeply laden with coal, would hardly 
be in proportion to the advantages derived from 
them. One of the Collins line of steamers would 
consume fifty-five tons a day, while a first-class 
steamer of two thousand tons burden, with mod- 
ern improvements of model, engine, and boilers, 
and without top-hamper of upper deck, &c., would 
notexceed an average consumption of twenty tons 
a day, and a war steamer of the same tonnage, 
such as it is proposed to build, would not exceed 
twenty-five tons a day. 

Letus suppose that with economy and improve- 


ments the consumption of coal is reduced twenty | 


tons a day, and, computing the expenses of a line 
of steamers from San Siteslens: via the Sandwich 
Islands and Kanagawa, in Japan, to Shanghae, 
in China, making an average speed of two hun- 
dred and twenty miles per day, and thirty-one 
days’ running time, it would foot up, as follows: 
1. Four propellers of 2,000 tons each, costing each at San 

Prancietad BI00,000. ......0 veccccvcceseesevees $1,200,000 
2. Supply of coal for monthly trips from each 

port, requiring two coalings per month, and to 

have always six months’ supply on hand, 

would require for each steamer from the Sand- 

wicl Islands to Kanagawa, 3,600 miles, burn- 

ing on an average 20 tons per day, say seven 

teen days’ steaming, 340 tons of coal ; and from 

the Sandwich [siands to San Francisco, against 

currents and head winds, allowing from thir 

teen to fifteen days’ steaming, 300 tons of coal, 

with at least two additional days’ supply each 

way, making 80 tons. Added together, the 

total required at the Sandwich Islands for each 

steamer would be 720 tons ofcoal. Six months’ 

supply would be six times as much, or 4,320 

tons, At an average cost, say, of $22 per ton, 

or for the whole, $95,000, as the minimum of 

the outlay indispensable to the successful pros- 

ecution of such a line of steamers. 
In addition to this, it would be required thata 

corresponding amount of coal should be con- 

stantly kept on the way to supply the wants of 

the steamers, Which would at least involve a 

first Outlay Of COAL. ..... cece eee $25,000 
Which added to the sum of 95,000 
Would make a total investment of. ... .$120,000 
A supply of coal must also be had at 

Kanagawa of nearly or quite the same 





amount as atthe Sandwich Islands... 120,000 
Aud a supply of coal of at least 1,000 

tons must be had atthe Bonin Islands 

to cover possible contingencies, ata 

eost per ton, landed, of at least $25.. 25,000 


Total outlay for coal in foreign ports......... 
At San Francisco only half the amount of coal 
would be required which is necessary at the 


Sandwich Islands or Kanagawa, say 60,000 





‘Total amount of investment for ships and coal, $1,525,000 


The expense of running the line to and from San 


Francisco to Shanghae and back, taking sixty- | 


265,000 | 


two days’ running time, and five days’ detention | 
each way, and five days at Shanghae, making in | 


all seventy-two days, to which must be added 
three days for discharge of cargo and paying off 


crew at San Francisco, making seventy-five days, | 


ata probable cost of $60,000, would be as follows: 


Twelve trips a year, ..... .cseesees bce ceiise ooey $720,000 
Seven per cent. interest on the original invest 


tusetel OC OE ARO BGO ic nsdn 209) oo cespuaccatnecos 106,755 
Insurance on cost of steamers, at eight per cent. 

per anninin, On $1,200,000 ,..... Succes cece secs 96,000 
Insurance on investments in coal to the amount 

of $325,000, at three per cent.......... oe see 9,750 
For repairs on steamers per annum..........+. 100,000 
Depreciation on steamers per annum, say ten | 

SY OM sas bheb beak en ea cthissntsa doen’ eseee 120,000 


Grand total of yearly expense...... 6.5.0. 005 0$1,152,500 


The receipts or earnings of the line may be safely 
estimated as follows: 

Freights on bullion to Japan and China, say annually ten 
millions of dollars, ($10,000,000,) at the rate of three 
Quarters Of ONE POL CONE. ... cece eeenecececees $75,000 

Through passengers each trip, say twenty per trip, 
at $150 wachr...c.cveiseecevessees Peewee dbdedes 72,000 

Through freight from China, average per trip, 
$3,000, On twelve WIPS...-ceeecceceeecscceeees 96,000 

Through freights to China from San Francisco, at 
the beginning merely nominal .......6.4.66605 - 

Business with the Sandwich Islands per trip, say 
$5,000, twelve tTipS....e cece ceeMeererescsecees 60,000 

Business between Kanagawa (Japan) and Shang- 
hae, (China,) average per trip $7,500........... 90,000 

or about one third of a million of dollars, leaving 

an annual deficit of $819,500, or in round figures 

,000, to be covered by earnings for carrying 
the United States mail, by the increased commerce 
which the establishment of the line is to operate, 


] engages in the enterprise. 
| 
| 
! 


practice will introduce in the management of the 
line. 


of the first business men of the country, whom I 
have consulted, and may be substantially relied on. 
There can be no doubt as to their correctness as 


in its expenses and an increase in the earnings of 
the line may reasonably be expected. 

Thus, in the beginning, the passenger trade 
would certainly be limited, so that twenty pas- 


large allowance. 

Up to this moment no vessel has carried China 
passengers from Shanghae to San Francisco, all 
Chinese travel being from Hong Kong direct by 
sailing vessels, which mode of travel will con- 


the laboring classes; but it is hoped that the es- 
tablishment of a line of steamers to Shanghae, 
and the increasing liberality of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, may effect a change even in that respect, 


an increase of travel. 


ers will also remain small for some time, the bulky 





far as the beginning of the enterprise is concerned, | 
thoughas the line would become betterknown,and | 
its managers better acquainted with the wants and | 
business capacities of each country, a reduction | 


sengers each trip to China appears to be a very | 


articles on which freights are principally earned | 
from San Francisco to China being naturally car- | 


| 
| 


The estimates here given are on the authority 





tinue so long as Chinese emigration is confined to | 


| and that the increased facilities will also produce | 


- Theamountof freight to be earned by the steam- | 


ried in sailing vessels, and the voluminous arti- | 


cles of Chinese exportation to this country seeking 
the same means of transportation. 


the estimates just submitted for freight on bullion. 


ried by our steamers. 


whole of it, may not seriously be doubted; but for 
that purpose it must first have earned a reputa- 
tion for safety, regularity, and dispatch, which, 
I fully believe, the line will enjoy after being once 
in operation, sustained by our Government. 





To carry $10,000,000 annually would require half | 
the entire amount from European ports to be car- | 
That our San Francisco | 
and Shanghae line would eventually carry the | 


A large allowance, however, has been made in 


That the steamers of this line will eventually | 


may, 


repeat, expect in the course of time; also, | 


| that the expense of running the line may be re- | 


—_ vassengers and goods besides bullion, we 
j 
| 


| duced; but years must elapse before these advant- 
| ages can be fully available to the company which 
The first advantages 
derived from the establishment of the line will 
not acerue to the stockholders of the company, 
| but to the merchants of New York and other At- 
lantic cities, as well as to those of San-Francisco; 
and it will also accrue to the Governntent, which 
requires early information of what occurs in the 
East and on the Pacific, and to the whole people 
of the United States, who will thereby be brought 
in as regular communication with the people of 
Asia as they now are with the people of Europe. 
It will, perhaps, be suggested that a line of 
steamers from San Francisco to Shanghae might 
carry a considerable amount of raw silks for Eu- 
ropean markets. Ourownconsumption of raw silk 
for manufacturing purposes is as yet very small; 
but the European consumption of raw Chinese 
silk has, during the last few years, wonderfully in- 
creased, France importing probably not less than 
$20,000,000 worth perannum. The silk crops of 
| Upper Italy, on which the French manufacturers 
heretofore chiefly relied, have for many years past 

| partially failed, and the disturbed state of that 
country, which has so recently been the theater 
of * war and rumors of war,’’ is naturally op- 
posed to the peaceful operations of industry and 
commerce. China raw silk, moreover, possesses 
considerable advantage over the best Italian silk, 
especially in the manufacture of the more elegant 
lustrous textures, and willon that account remain 
a permanent article of exportation from China to 

| England and France, and in all probability to Italy 


herself; but itis scarcely probable that our Califor- 
nia and China steamers will ever carry any con- 
siderable portion of that merchandise. Fewcostly 
articles bear transhipments, and China silks from 
Shanghae to Havre and Liverpool would need to 
be twiee transhipped: once in San Francisco, and 
once or twice on the Isthmus of Panama. 

This disadvantage is shared by silks shipped 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany; but with less damage, as I am about to 


OB 


| 
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show. Silk isa delicate article,which requires skill- 





| ful handling, and in regard to which the personne! 


| of the British Peninsular and Oriental Steamship 





Company have acquired an experience and dex- 
terity against which it is hopeless for any new line 
to compete with success. It would be difficult'and 
expensive to effect insurances against loss or in- 
juries sustained by so costly and delicate an ar- 
ticle on a new line, and a reduction of freight on 
the Peninsular and Oriental line might, for the 
present, take that trade entirely from our steamers, 

Neither can we expect to carry passengers from 
and to Europe by our California and Panama lines, 
to and from China. Passengers from Shanghae, 
by that way would require from seventy-five to 
seventy-eight days to reach the port of South- 
ampton; whereas the Peninsular and Oriental line 
carries them in from fifty-three to fifty-five days, 
by the Isthmus of Suez, the average distances run 
being these: 


Days, 
From Shanghae toHong Kong..........eseseeseeees 7 
From Hong Kong to Point de Galle.............000. 19 
From Point de Galle to Suez...... sede cseshoeneneis Ee 
From Suez to Alexandria .....cccccccsccccvcscsces 2 
From Alexandria to Malta.....cccoccsscccseccvecsecees 4 
From Malta to Southampton........ceee scene 8 


sees 


WOR ches ohb dba bocucnpoeses mepnteebany os> 53 


These distances ar® of course not run by the 
same steamers, but by those corresponding with 
one another, and belonging to the same company, 
so that one is ready to start as the other arrives 
and transfers her passengers and treasure. 


By the Panama route the time would be as fol- 
lows: 


From Shanghae to San Francisco...........+ees000. 35 
Time and detention in San Francisco, at least....... 3 
From San Francisco to Panama, usual passage...... 14 
Detention at the Isthmus, and at Aspinwall, at least, 3 
Aspinwall to Southampton, usual passage........... 18 


ME sapastunaveso websekact ce eset ieadceracuces 70 


Wecannot expect, therefore, that our San Fran- 
cisco and Shanghae line wil] ever become the mere 
passenger route to and from China, especially 
now, when the work of piercing the Isthmus of 
Suez is steadily progressing toward completion, 
making the whole route from Southampton, Eng- 
land, or Marseilles, France, a water route; nor can 
we reasonably expect to carry merchandise from 
China to or from Rartnehe markets. Itis quite 
a different thing, however, with bullion, which is 
chiefly produced on this continent, and the largest 
portion of itin our own country or with commer- 
cial men makinga round of business engagements. 

A subsidy from our Government, as low as 
$500,000, for which a return is made by carrying 
the mail and munitions of war, besides protecting 
our commerce and whalers in the Pacific ocean, 
and thereby saving the Government the expense 
of keeping three or four vessels of war in com- 
mission in those waters, is therefore the minimum 
I can ask for the proposed San Francisco and 
Shanghae line of steamships; that sum being, as 
I think I have shown, the smallest that can induce 
capitalists to embark in the establishment of such 
a line, with a reasonable hope of continuing it 
with success. 

We do not wish Government to hold out insuf- 
ficient inducements; neither do we desire any com- 
pany to come periodically here soliciting addi- 
tional aid and protection. Let us do justice to 
ourselves, a company who may undertake it, and 
the country, by making at once an adequate ap- 
propriation to secure the accomplishment of our 
design; and let us trust the enterprise, persever- 
ance, and ingenuity of men who engage in this 
great work, that they will prosecute it toan issue 
creditable to the commercial and maritime reputa- 
tion of themselves and their countrymen. 

And now, Senators, after explaining the policy 
and necessity of this line in a military point of 
view; after demonstrating the vast commercial 
advantages which would flow from it to our mer- 
chants in the eastern cities, and to the country 
generally; after clearly establishing the fact that 
without sucha line our merchants must continue 
to depend on British mail facilities for correspond- 
ence and information; what is it that the citizens 
of loyal California ask of your generosity and 
patriotism ? 

A simple mail contract to the amount of not 
more than ,000, not permanently, but merely 
for a period of not more than five years, to carry 
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the United States mail in armed steamers, month- 
ly, from San Francisco, by the way of the Sand- 


wich Islands, to Kanagawa in Japan, thence to | 


Shanghae in China, and back again, by the same 
route, to the same port. 

The vessels to be of notless than two thousand 
tons burden, adapted to the navigation of the Pa- 
cific ocean; to be commanded for greater Govern- 
ment security by an officer of the United States 
Navy; to be employed both in carrying a mail 
and in protecting and increasing American com- 
merce. The equipment and armament of these 
vessels shall be under the control of the Secretary 
of the Navy, in the same manner as if they were 


a part of the American Navy, to be in all other | 


respects assimilated to men-of-war in the regular 
service. rart : 
contractors, as [| have said in opening the subject 


to you, are waiting or lying in ambush to seize | 


No party or parties of speculators or | 


upon your appropriation to further exclusive | 


private interests. 5 
The bill provides that the Government shall give 
the contract to the lowest bidder, taking proper 


securities for its fulfillment. Neither is anything | 


to be paid to contractors, except that portion of 
the annual sum in the way of compensation not 
covered by postages received = the line. 

With the annual increase of those postages, the 
amount to be furnished out of the Treasury of the 
United States would constantly diminish, and it 
is notatall impossible that after the line shall have 
been in successful operation for a number of years, 
its whole expense to the Government may be de- 
frayed by postages alone. 

In the estimates of the probable expenditures 
and receipts of the line, which I have just sub- 
mitted to you, and which I had the honor to as- 
sure you were based on the experience of our best 
merchants and navigators, an excess of $800,000 
of the expenditures over the receipts would have 
to be provided for by the Government; but the 
annual stipend provided for in this bill is only 

500,000, leaving still a defieiency of $300,000 to 

e covered by the ingenuity and inventive genius 
of our shipowners and merchants, not, perhaps, 
directly by the earnings of the line, but by such 
mediate openings of trade as experience and enter- 
prise will suggest and use. 


What more powerful stimulus could be given | 
to any company to devote itself with zeal and dis- | 


cretion to the a ees The line, 
therefore, which it is here proposed to establish, 
answering all the purposes confémplated in the 


bill, will tax the proverbial ingenuity of men who | 


engage in such enterprises to the utmost to pro- 
tect themselves from loss. 

We shall by this establishment add an active 
force to our national Navy; we shall appear as a 
maritime Power in the Pacific ocean; we shall 
render our merchants commercially independent 
of Great Britain, and we shall create new avenues 


of wealth for the mercantile genius of our people. | 


There can be no stronger inducements to legisla- 
tion than these; no nobler task for legislators than 
by their acts to promote the enterprise, wealth, 
security, and power of their country! 

The benefits of this bill will inure not merely 
to California, but increase our national reputation 
and standing, and elevate usas a people. I urge 
the passage of this bill in the name of civilization 
and progress, and with a view to our independence 


as a great commercial Power; I urge it on the | 


score of our national honor, which is constantly 
exposed to insults from foreign nations while our 
Pacific coast is unprotected by an adequate steam 
navy; and I ask it in the name of religion, the 


seeds of which, if the provisions of this bill are | 
honestly carried out, will be planted through this | 


medium in distant climes destined to be redeemed 
from the darkness of superstition. 

It is not merely the patriotic citizens of the loyal 
State of California who, through their represent- 
atives in Congress, ask your codperation in what 
they deem a national enterprise, the far-sighted citi- 
zens of the loyal nie ee State have equally made 
an appeal to your undoubted liberality and states- 
manship. The New York Chamber of Commerce 
memorialized Congress almost simultaneously 
with the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco 
in aid of the same object. The memorial of the 
chamber of San Francisco bears date November 
29, 1861, and that of New York is dated Decem- 
ber 5, 1861; both express the same sentiment and 
urge the same reasons for accomplishing a great 
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national object. They believe, and the people of || section of our country on the other; but the peo- 


the great State of New York are convinced, that 
the establishment of a line of mail steamships from 
San Francisco to Shanghae, in China, is aneces- 


sary part of our system of national defense, as | 
much dictated by prudence, forecast, and true | 


statesmanship as our river and harbor defenses on 
the Atlantic coast or the fortifications on our west- 
ern lakes and harbors. 

California is, in many respects, the richest and 
one of the most enterprising of States. She is the 
greatest prize, the most imperial jewel that a for- 
eign foe or coalition of foreign enemies to our 
country would dare to cast a covetous eye upon. 
Her position is exposed, and her population is, 


as yet, in no proportion to the vastness of her do- | 
minion, her length of sea-coast, her inexhaustible | 


mineral wealth, and her boundless agricultural 
resources. 

Yet, small as the number of our people may be 
compared to the princely domain, which it has 


pleased Providence to open to their enterprise and | 
| labor, their hearts are stout, their will is strong, 
their spirit resolute, and their loyalty and devotion | 


to good government as boundless as the ocean 
which laves their shore. 


She will stand by the Constitution and the Union || 


as long as civilization shall endure on this conti- || of our yes of onward progress. 


nent—as long as the memory of Washington shall 
be cherished by his countrymen. We do not come 
in fear and trembling, as the inhabitants of a dis- 
tant province, to seek the protection of a strong 
central Government; we are willing and resolved 
to do our part as men in supporting and uphold- 
ing that Government, through which we have 
prospered, though all the Powers on earth were 
to conspire to produce its ruin, 


All that we ask is to aid us in carrying out our | 


| strong resolution; to codperate with us in the pa- 


triotic oe to establish our commercial and 
maritime inc 


When we reflect on the vast expenditures en- 


ependence of Great Britain, and to | 
create and develop within ourselves the means of 

| repelling foreign aggression, and competing suc- 

| cessfully with foreign enterprise. 


tailed on our country by this revolution, when | 


we count the millions it has already swallowed 
up, and the millions that are yet to be expended 
to render the country safe against all complica- 
tions, asmall bonus, conditionally asked, to enable 
us of remote California to contribute our share in 
maintaining our national honor and supremacy, 
appears indeed trifling. 

Let us show to the world that our arm is not 
palsied, our recuperative energies not spent, nor 
our undaunted spirit humbled by even a gigantic 
internal struggle. Now is a proper time to prove 
to the world that we have surrendered none of our 
high purposes; that we are still equal to the ex- 
ecution of all the magnificent designs which as 
men, with an undying faith in our great mission, 
we have dared to conceive. All national progress, 
all greatness of character, all real virtue, is in 
action; to stand still is to recede, and to recede is 
but the beginning of national decline. 

Mr. President, in this our hour of trial, I, for 
one, cannot doubt my countrymen; cannot fora 
moment give room to the thought that this great 
country of ours, this world in itself, blessed with 
everything that Heaven can bestow on land and 


people, is to be annihilated by folly and crime. | 


Vast as it is, and capable of sustaining a larger 
population in proportion than all Europe, nature 
intended that its magnificent domain should be in- 
habited by one great people, of common origin 
and blood, a common language, a common liter- 
ature, a common inheritance of manners and cus- 
toms, a common wealth, and acommon history— 
no imperium in imperio ! 

All our great rivers, the great arteries of com- 
merce, flow from north to south; all our mountain 


chains run from northeast to southwest, equal- | 
izing, far more than the difference in latitude would | 


warrant, our climate, and producing greater uni- 
formity of temper and disposition in our people, 
north and south, than is observed among the in- 
habitants of other continents. 

The southerly winds from the Gulf of Mexico 
are as exhaustingly felt in Boston as in Savannah, 
and the northern gale, blowing from the Polar sea, 
is as chilly in New Orleans in the midst of winter 
as on the northwestern lakes. 

The natural productions of the North and South 
may vary, and create a mutual dependence of one 


le, with all the pains which short-sighted persons 
fave taken to prove the contrary, do not demand 
two distinct classifications, and should be indis- 
solubly bound together in fate and fame. And 
though fratricidal hands be still uplifted in bloody 
strife against a common national glory, let us still 
beseech the God of nations and of battle to pre- 
serve and bring us forth a great, magnanimous, 
overshadowing people, whose influence shall be 
felt on every continent and in the most remote 
corner of the globe, and whose history may yet 
for many years continue what it was, an unfin- 
shed epic. 

Instead of a fatal dualism, which ruined Greece, 
divided Rome, and now divides our strength, ren- 
dering us paralyzed at home and helpless to resist 
coalitions of foreign Powers, we shall then be 
again a glorious unit, rejoicing in the manhood of 
our national strength. 

May the time soon come when patriotism will 
doff his sectional shackles, and embracing once 
more the national faith, gather as in days of yore 
round the old and honored national standard. 

May the lost Pleiades be restored from the night 
of their present aberration to that brilliant galaxy 
of stars emblematic of our fixed faith, and typical 


Mr. President, in accordance with my under- 
standing with the Senator from Hlinois, who has 
charge of the confiscation bill, 1 now move that 
the further consideration of this subject be post- 


| poned until next Tuesday, at one o’clock. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope the Senator will 


| not propose to make it a special order for one 
| o’clock. 


Mr. LATHAM. [If it interferes with your bill 
I will give way. IL merely want to keep 1t before 
the body. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Just let it be postponed, 


and the Senator can have it taken up then, if it 


does not interfere with the other bill. 


Mr. LATHAM. 
that course. 
The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


Very well, sir; I will take 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
The joint resolution (No. 60) extending the pro- 


| visions of a certain act to all the military depart- 


| of the two Houses, 


| of Representatives. 


ments of the United States, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Militia. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
lay before the Senate the bill (S. No. 188) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Army, which the House 
of Representatives has passed with anamendment. 
The question is, ** Will the Senate concur in the 
House amendment?”’ 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I move that 
the Senate non-concur in the House amendment, 
and ask for a conference on the disagreeing votes 
The amendment Proposed 
is substantially the original bill of the Military 
Committee as introduced here. One very import- 
ant section, confining the increase to the continu- 
ance of the present rebellion, is left out. We can- 
not concur In that, | suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question 
is on concurring in the amendment of the House 
The negative of that vote is 
the affirmative of the proposition suggested by 


| the Senator from Massachusetts. The Chair will 


put the question on coneurrence. 
The amendment was not concurred in. 


Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. I now move 
that the Senate ask for a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to; and Messrs. Wix- 
son of Massachusetts, Lane of Indiana, and Ngs- 
MITH, were appointed. 


THE TAX BILL. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Morais, Chief Clerk, announced that the 

ouse had passed a bill (No. 312) to provide in- 
ternal revenue to support the Government and pay 
interest on the public debt; in which the concur- 
rence of the Senaté was requested. 

The bill (H. R. No. 312) to provide internel 
revenue to support the Government and pay in- 
terest on the public debt, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(8. No. 15)) to confiscate the property and free 
the slaves of rebels. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The Senator from New York 
(Mr. Hanats} not being in his seat, and being, lam 
told, kept away by illness, I desire now to move 


the amendment which | indicated some time ago, | 


as a substitute. IT move to strike out all after the 


enacting clause of the bill, and insert: 


That the President, in suppressing the present insurrec- 
tion, is hereby authorized, and, wherever practicable, re- 
quired, to take possession of all the property, real and per- 
sunal, belouging to any one of the following class of persons, 
to wit: Birst. Persous hereafter acting as officers of the 
ary or navy of the rebels, now or hereafter in arms against 
the Goverament. Secoud. Persons herealter acting as pres- 
ident, vice president, member of Congress, or judge of the 
so-called contederate States. Third. Governors of States, 
members of State conventions and Legisiatures, and judges 
ot courts of States now in rebellion, who shall hereafter take 
an Oat) to supportthe constitution of said confederate States, 
or, having taken such oath, shall hervatter act as such. 
Fourth. Persons who, having beld an office of honor, trust, 
or profit in the United States shall bereatter hold or exercise 
an office In sald contederate States. Fifth. Persons who, 


owning property in the loyal States and residing in a State | 


in rebellion against the Government, shall hereafter assist 
or give aid and comfort to such rebellion. 
fers, or conveyances by any such person of anf such prop- 
erty Or of any claim to the service or labor of another after 
the committing of either of the acts hercin described shall 
be null and void; and it shall be a sufficient bar to any suit 
brougiit by such person to recover the possession or tor the 
use of such property or any of it, or to eutorce such service 
or Jabor, to allege and prove that he is one of the persons 
described in this section. 

See. 2. nd be it further enacted, That to secure posses- 
sion of any of such property situate and being in loyal States 
or districts in Which the ordinary course of judicial proceed 
ings is not obstracted by the rebellion, proceedings in rem 

ball be instituted in the name of the United States, in any 
district court of the United States, within which the estate 
or property described in the first section, or any part thereof, 
may be found, which proceedings shall conform, as nearly 
as may be, to proceedings in prize cases, or to cuses of for 
feiture arising under the revenue laws; and in all cases the 
property adjudged to be the property ofany person described 
in The first section, Whether real or personal, shall be sold 
and conveyed to the purchaser as any sale of property in 
execution, and the proceeds shall be deposited in the ‘Treas 
ury of the United States. 

Ske. J. And be it further enacted, That the property 
seized under the first section of this act, situate and being 
in States or distriets in which the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings is obstructed by the rebellion, shall be used, 
occupied, rented, or held, until the ordinary course of judi 
cial proceedings sball be restored in the State or district in 
which such property is situate, when proceedings in rem 
shall be instituted in the mode preseribed in the second 
section of this act: Provided, Tirat articles of subsistence 
or of a perishable nature seized under this bill shall be used 
or sold a3 the literest of the service requires. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, ‘Viiat no person de 
scribed in the first section of this act shall hold any person 
to service or labor who was held by him to such service or 
labor at any tine aiter the passage of this act, and before 
the termination of this rebellion; and the person so held to 
service and lubor shall be discharged theretrom. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the several dis- 
trict courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
power to issue all process, whether mesne or final, includ- 
ing garnishee and process, as in cases of foreign attach- 
ment, aud to do every other matter and thing necessary or 
proper to carry Out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. Oy and be it further enacted, That the President is 
hereby atthor ized, by a proclamation of ainnesty, to release 
either ot the five classes of persons described in the first 
section of this act, residing in any perticular State or dis- 
trict, from the operations of this act. 

Sec. 7. 
after sixty days from the passage of this act shall continue 
in rebellion against the United States, or adhere to their 
enemies, giving them aid and comfort, shall be deemed in- 
famous, aud shall hold no office of honor, trust, or profit 
within the United States, 
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the vote shall be taken on striking out and insert- 


ing, the Chair desires to suggest as a matter, not | 


of absolute order, but of practical convenience, 
that the original bill be first perfected; and that 
being done, that the substitute as offered be per- 
fected, and then the vote taken on striking out and 
inserting. 

Mr. WILLEY. At some time I intended to 
offer an amendment to the third section of the 


original bill. If it is proper to offer it now, I will | 


do so. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
proper. 


Mr. WILLEY. 


It is entirely 


I move to amend the third 


section by inserting in the sixth line the words, | 


**and also of all other persons of the African race 
who are now free in any of the United States;’’ 


and after the word ** emigrate,’’ in the same line, || 
|| whatever we may say about the natural rights of 


inserting ‘€or who may be hereafter manumitted 
either by the voluntary act of individuals or by 
State authority for the purpose of being so trans- 

. 3) if 
ported, colonized, and settled,’’ and at the end of 
the section adding: 


And the sum of —— millions of dollars is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury of the United 


States not otherwise appropriated, to be applied by the | 


President in carrying into efleet the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 


The section, if thus amended, will read: 

That it shall be the duty of the President of the United 
States to make provision for the transportation, coloniza- 
tion, and settlement in some tropical country, beyond the 
limits of the United States, of such persons of the African 
race made free by the provisions of this act, aud also of all 


other persons of the African race who are now tree in any of | 


the United States as may be willing to emigrate, or who 
tinay be hereafter manumitted either by the voluntary act 
of individuals or by State authority forthe purpose of being 
so transported, colonized, and settled, having tirst obtained 


the consent of the Governmentor said conniry to their pro- | 


tection and settlement within the same with all the rights 


and privileges of freemen ; and the sum of —— millions of | 


dollars is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be applied by the 
President in carrying into effect the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the 
question Is taken on this amendment to the ori- 
ginal bill, itis proper that the blank in it should 
be filled with some specific amount, 
Senator from Virginia indicate the amount with 
which to fill the black ? 

Mr. WILLEY. Five millions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thatsum will 
be inserted, 
of the Senator from Virginia to the original bill. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. In regard to that arend- 


ment, perhaps we may as weil act on it at once, | 
if no one desires to speak on the bill. The amend- | 


ment is not germane to the bill; it introduces into 
it a new question; that is, the disposition of the 
free negroes of the country. This bill relates to 
the rebellion, and the third section provides that 
the slaves who are discharged by reason of the 
crime of their masters in fighting against the Union 


|| shall, so far as they desire to do so, be assisted 


And beit further enacted, That every person who || 


Sec. 8. nd be it further enacted, That nothing in this | 
act sliall Operate or be construed to prevent or in any way | 


affect any prosecutivn or other proceedings against any per 


son who may have incurred the forfeiture herein prescribed, | 
to punish any crime, Or assert or enforce any other forfeit- | 


ure of which such persou may be guilty, or which he may 
have incurred under any other law of the United States. 
Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, ‘I'at the President is 
hereby authorized by proctamation to call upon all inbabit- 
ants Within any State whose officers and State organiza- 
tion shall still be in rebellion against the United States after 
sixty days from the passage of this act, to aid and assist in 
suppressing such revellion; and all persons so aiding or as- 
sisting the United States, who under the laws of such State 
owe service, or labor, or moncy, or property to any person 
levying war against the United States, or aiding or assist- 
ing their enemies, giving them aid and comfort, shall be 
forever discharged from such obligagion, any law or custom 
of euch State to the contrary notwithstanding; and the 
President is authorized t© employ, arm, and equip all such 
loyal inhabitants as he may deem advantageous to the pub- 


lie service. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
which is a substitute for the original bill. Inas- 
much as the original bill and the substitute are 
open to amendment by way of perfection before 


by the President to emigrate to some other coun- 
try, or rather makes it the duty of the President 


| to assist such as may desire to emigrate who are 


—_ site 


er 


made free by the provisions of this act. Now, 
the Senator from Virginia proposes a new prop- 
osition, that is, to colonize the free negroes of the 
country. I trust, sir, that will not be introduced 
into this bill, however desirable it may be. Lagree 
with him; | should be glad to see the free negroes 
of this country settled where they could assert all 
the rights and occupy the position of free men, 
without any domineering race; where they would 
notonly have civil and political rights, legal rights, 
but where their social rights and privileges would 
be upon a level with all the community with whom 
they associated. But I do not think it best to in- 
troduce a proposition of that kind into this bill, 
and | trust it will not be done. 

Mr. WILLEY. I have no intention to discuss 
this proposition of amendment at any length. I 
merely presented it to have the sense of the Senate 
upon it. 

I do not know whether the bill will pass or not, 
but amendments have been proposed on the hy- 
pothesis that it might become a law, and, looking 
to the consequences that would grow out of the 

ractical operation of the bill if it become a law, 
me felt it my duty, coming from the State of 
Virginia, to propose this amendment. Allow me 
to say to the distinguished Senator from Illinois, 
what | think the policy and public voice of his 


Will the | 


The question is on the amendment || 





own State have sufficiently indicated, that the two 
races, the white race and the black race, in this 
country, can never live together in harmony to 
the advantage of either race, where, in point of 
numbers, the races stand anything nearly equal, 
The black man, the negro, cannot live and prosper 
in the presence of the white man. He is an infe- 
rior, he must be inferior, and he must be subject 
to all the inconveniences of inferiority. If the 
number of negroes in any community in this 


_country shall approximate nearly to that of the 
| white race, just as inevitably as that fact takes 
| place, the other fact, so powerfully illustrated by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] some 


time ago, will necessarily occur. There will be 
collision between the two races. They can never 


| live together in apyining like equal numbers in 


this country in peace and in security. The negro, 


| that race, must be in this country forever an in- 


| Senator from Illinois at all. 


ferior race. He never can be socially equal, and, 
after all, that is the distinguishing characteristic 
of equality. He is under the ban of social infe- 
riority in this country. Never ean he rise to the 
dignity of afreeman or to the enjoyment of all the 
rights of a freeman. The two races cannot live 
together and prosper. 

Now, sir, before I take my seat, allow me to 
present to Senators certain facts; and they will 
see that I am not introducing this amendment by 
way of embarrassing the bill of the distinguished 
I have no such pur- 
pose in view. Whatwill be the operation of this 
bill if it becomes a law and is applied to Virginia, 
for instance? I willtake Virginia by way of iJlus- 
tration. How many slaveholders have we in Vir- 
ginia, and how many of these slaveholders are 
actually and absolutely engaged in the rebellion? 
If this bill becomes a law, aud if it have any con- 
siderable practical effect, what must be the result 
upon the State which I represent on this floor? 
We have now nearly sixty thousand free negroes 
in the State of Virginia. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that the operation of this bill will be, at 
least, to release an equal number of slaves, to 


| throw upon our community sixty thousand more 





sc 
a 


—————— 





of this inferior race? 
Sir, the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHerman] the other day spoke of the fact that he 


| was not willing to receive into his State any more 


free negroes than exist there; and yet Senators 
are willing to throw broadcast upon the State of 
Virginia, sixty ®housand, or one hundred thou- 
sand, or one hundred and sixty thousand, per- 
haps, of this useless, inferior class of population, 
to the great detriment of the interests of the State 
that I represent. Sir, is that just, is it fair? The 


|| State of the honorable Senator from Lllinuis has, 


recently, | believe, adopted a constitutional pro- 
vision, preventing the introduction of a negro 
further into that State, and yet the policy of this 
bill of the honorable Senator from Illinois is to 
throw upon the community of Virginia one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand more free negroes than 
we have, perhaps, while he is unwilling to receive 
one single individual of this class of population 
into his own State. I ask if this 1s just; | ask if 
it is generous to the coérdinate and coequal States 
of this Confederacy ? 

Now, sir, let us look just a moment—for I will 
not discuss this bill—a little further into the prac- 
tical operation of it, and realize it. The evils of 
this useless and injurious population in Virginia, 
having, as | have said, about sixty thousand, have 
been such that it has been a matter of discussion 
and serious consideration with our Legislature 
for years past whether both the interests of the 
free negro and the interests of the white man did 
not require that the whole race of free negroes in 
Virginia should be reénslaved. Sir, what will be 
the necessary and inevitable result of this policy if 
it be carried into effect? It will be that Virginia, 
by this increase of the free negro population under 
the operation of this bill, will be driven not only 
to reénslave those who may be manumitted under 
the operation of the present bill, but also to re- 
enslave the sixty thousand free negroes already 
there. That will be the policy that my honorable 
friend from Kentucky (Mr. Davis] will see take 
effect in his State; and so it must be in Mary- 
land, and in every State where the operation of 
this Lill will, to any extent, increase the number 
of the free negro population, 

I ask again, sir, whether it be not necessary, 
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therefore, if you will manumit the slaves, that 
some provision should be made whereby they 


shall be removed from our midst? We passed a | 


resolution the other day declaring that it was right, 
and that it was the duty of the United States to 
afford aid to the States that might initiate a sys- 
tem of gradual emancipation. ‘The operation of 
this bill will not be to wait for the action of the 
States. Gentlemen are too impatient to allow the 
silent operation of the principles of freedom that 
are now extending in the border States to consum- 
mate its legitimate success there, but they wish, 


by wholesale and at once, to throw upon the com- | 


munity a great mass of this ignorant, servile, use- 
less, dangerous, disorganizing population. While 
they declare in the abstract that itis the duty of 
the United States to aid us in removing this dan- 
gerous population from our midst, and while they 
are unwilling to receive the population that they 


manumit by their legislation into their own midst, | 


they yet interpose objections to carrying out into 
practical effect the very principle which they in- 


dorsed the other day in the adoption gf the reso- | 


lution called the President’s resolution, and wish 


us to endure not only the ills of this miserable rev- | 
olution, but also to impose on the loyal peopie of | 
Virginia the additional ills of a population which | 
the honorable Senator from Illinois will not re- | 


ceive in any considerable degree in his own State. 


[ ask my honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Suer- | 


man] whether he would be willing to receive thirty 
thousand of the free negroes of Virginia into the 
State of Ohio? Lask my honorable friend from 
Illinois whether hé would be willing to receive the 


portion that perhaps will be manumitted under the | 
operation of this bill into the State of Illinois? | 
Ohio is already agita- 


No, sir; they would not. 
ting the — whether she, too, will not oppose 
an Inter 

of population in her limits. 
there being two or three bills before her Legisla- 
ture looking to that result. So is New Jersey. 


Here you are surrounding us by an impassable | 


barrier of constitutional interdictions against the 
diffusion of this population, while at the same time 
you want tomanumit our slaves and throw them 
broadcast on our community. Sir, the evil will 





ict against the introduction of this class | 
So is Pennsylvania; | 
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made the earth, and the same Power made colored 
men, he intended that the colored men he had 
made should dwell upon the earth that he had 


jected to the servitude of man and the fiat went 


forth that by the sweat of the brow of man should 
his living be obtained from the earth, it was a uni- | 


versal edict, irrespective of complexion, and that 
the earth is subject to the servitude of supporting 
the black man as well as the white. I laugh to 
scorn all attempts and all threats at reénslaving 
this people. I tell you it cannot be done. I be- 
lieve, sir, that the Almighty, sitting on the throne 
of eternal justice, would proclaim in thunder 
tones, that States no less than individuals would 
hear, that the great and eternal principles of faun- 
damental justice could not be outraged against a 
whole people and a whole class so grossly as that 


without a vindication on his part of the eternal | 


laws which he has promulgated. 
Sir, this isa great problem. 
out to-day some of the greatest problems that 
have ever been wrought in the world, and this 
rebellion is not the greatest. It is the ultimate 


result that is to grow out of the juxtaposition, in | 


some respects antagonistic, and in some respects 
social and friendly, of these two races here to- 
gether; and I tell you, sir, that here together they 
have got to work out this destiny. 
removing the whole colored population from this 
country Is one of the most absurd ideas that ever 
entered into the head of man or woman. 
rebellion be over, and then take your whole na- 
tional Navy, and let them do nothing else, and 


they cannot carry off the annual increase of this | 
black race. (‘*Oh, no.’’] If any gentleman will | 


take the trouble to look at the figures, he will find 
that what I say is true. Do Senators know how 
many are born daily? If they will look at the 
census and at the actual figures they will be 
astonished. 

Mr. COWAN. What is the annual increase? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. One hundred thousand a 
year, and more than that. 


Mr. HALE. Well, sir, it will do just as well 


| take it, sir, that it is neither fanaticism nor super- 
stition to say that when the Creator of the earth 


We are working | 


The idea of 


Let the | 
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| this never can succeed, It never can succeed, 


because, without being fanatical or undertaking 


to say what the judgment of God is upon it, it is 
| not extravagant to say it is against the moral in- 


| Stinets of the age, and against the impulse of every 
| made; and that when the broad earth was sub- || 


honest and humane heart; and therefore it cannot 
succeed, 

| have been induced to say more than I meant 
to do; but before I sit down I will mention a con- 
versation I once had with a very distinguished 
gentleman from one of the slaveholding States, a 
gentleman who was once a member of this body, 
and fond of talking—I do not mean of talking in 
the Senate and making buncombe speeches, but 
fond of talking in private, and treating this sub- 
ject in a philosophic and a Christiawmanner. I 
would as lief tell the gentleman’s name as not. It 
was the late Mr. Barnwell, of South Carolina, who 
came here as the successor of Mr. Calhoun. I 
had many conversations with him on the subject, 
and put this question to him: ** Mr. Barnwell, you 
have reflected much on this subject; you have been 
among these people; let me ask you this question: 
have youin your own mind any theory as to what 


| is to be the ultimate solution of this problem which 


the presentation of these two different races in 
social connection and antagonistic position pre- 
sents??? He waited a moment or two, and told 
me it was a subject upon which he had reflected 
much; but he was ready to admit, and did admit 
candidly, that be did not see any solution of the 
problem; that he was not wise enough to tell to 
what the thing tended. He said, ‘* We take the 
thing as itexists; we do not educate these people, 
because we see no better future for them, and no 
better position than that which they now occupy; 
we confine ourselves to the duties of the day; and 


| I, for one, do not pretend to be wise enough to 


look forward to see what the solution of this prob- 
lem is fo be.’? Well, sir, it would be wise enough 
for us all to confine ourselves to the duties of the 
day. We need not be concerned about the future. 

The honorable Senator from Virginia says that 
the things that were illustrated by my friend from 
Kentucky will take place. If * illustrated’? had 
read ** predicted,’’ it would have been perfectly 
pro er. 


be unendurable, and the result will be the reén- 
slavement of the slaves thus manumitted, as well 
as those already free in our State. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have not saida 
word upon this bill, and did not intend to, and I do | 
not know that I shall now; but I declare I cannot 


Mr. DAVIS. 


for gentlemen to say | am wrong as not; the thing 
will never be tried. [Laughter.} Any gentleman 
that will take the tonnage of our national vessels, 
I mean, exclusive of those that Morgan purchased, 
{laughter,] the Navy proper as itextsted, and cal 
culate the number of souls each would carry to 


He said that. 

Mr. HALE. You are mistaken; but no mat- 
| ter; letitgo. That is the way it struck my ear. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, there can be no 
illustration of this matter, and there is none. The 
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sit stilland hear such sentiments as those that | 
have just been uttered by the honorable Senator | 


from Virginia, without an attempt to rebuke them. 
The honorable Senator intimates, of course not 
offensively, but in the way of a threat, that ul- 
timately the State of Virginia, and possibly the 
State of Maryland and the State of Kentucky may 
be compelled, in consequence of a system of le- 
gislation indicated by this bill, to reénslave their 


colored population, to tear the colored freemen of | 
those States from_the little portion of right which 


they enjoy, and ®imd them again in the chains of 
bondage and slavery. 


Mr. WILLEY. | hope the gentlemen will per- | 





mit me 

Mr. HALE. 
and then I will. 

Mr. WILLEY. Simply anexplanation. The 
gentleman misconceived my remark. 

Mr. HALE. I think I 
the remark. 
the Senator. The intimation was that they would 
be compelled, as a matter ofnecessity, to reénslave 
the colored population that are already free and 
those that would be made free under this bill. 
Now, sir, I recollect, as long ago as the last war 
with England, after the victory of General Jack- 
son at New Orleans, hearing a famous song which 
was sung all over the country in praise of the 
hunters of Kentucky. I have as high regard for 
thechivalry, bravery, and the power of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Maryland, and any of these States 
asany man has; but I tell them, and [ tell the Le- 
gislature of every State in this Union, that when 
they undertake that, they undertake a job that 
they cannot do; they set hemmhioes in opposition 
to the moral sentiment of the country and of the 
world. There is not a monarch to-day on the 
throne of any of the kingdoms of Europe situ- 
ated there so firmly that he dare to set himself in 
Opposition to the moral sentiment of mankind. I 


I shall get through in a minute, 





id not misunderstand | 
I certainly would not misrepresent 








Liberia, the number of voyages each vessel could 


make, and the time that would be necessary, and | 


cipher it all out, will find that what I say is no 
figure of speech, but literally true, that the whole 


Navy of the United States could not carry off the 


annual increase, No, sir; this is a problem that 
we have got to solve. 

Again: | beg gentlemen to remember that it does 
not become them to complain because the State 
of Virginia has got sixty thousand free negroes 
and the State of Maryland eighty thousand. How 
came they there? Who made them free negroes 
in Maryland and Virginia? Was it my friend 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Sumner?) Was it the 
abolition societies of New England? Who freed 


your negroes in Kentucky? You did it yourselves | 
by your own laws, your own policy, your own | 
. | 

You have said deliberately that you prefer | 


act. 
a certain portion of free negroes, and Maryland 
has gone on and made eighty thousand and Vir- 


ginia sixty thousand. Why? Who asked her to | 
oit? Who induced her to doit? Who compelled | 


her to do it? She did it herself of her own free 
will. She brought the negroes there to serve her, 
and they served her; and when these thousands 
served her as long as she wanted, then she made 


them free negroes. Is it for these States who have | 


imported these negroes from their own native 
shores, used them as long as they pleased, and 
then made them free, now to say they shall not 
have a dwelling place on earth, that there is no 
place for them to live, and that they shall not live, 
bat that they will reénslave them if this iegislation 
is attempted? I tell you, sir, that is a work the 

cannot do, and the State that undertakes it will 
find that the reaction of their own iniquity will 
overwhelm them in everlasting ruin, and not the 
race they undertake to enslave. Sir, there are 


not be a mistake, and there is no mistake in the 
fact that such wholesale gigantic oppression as 


world has never presented anything like it; but 


| there was one incident in ancient history. ! hate 


to quote that history, but | will give it in the ver- 
nacular. At the time when the Roman empire 
consisted of one hundred and twenty millions of 
inhabitants, half of them slaves, it was proposed 
in the councils of the empire that every slave 
should have a peculiar dress, so that he might be 
known by his costume. The ee was 
met with the suggestion that it would be an un- 
safe and unsound policy to do that, because if 
that were so the slaves would know each other; 


_ they would know their own strength, and would 


be dangerous to the welfare, the existence, and 
the continuance of the empire. 

Well, sir, that which the policy of a Roman 
politician proposed and the sagacity of a Roman 
Senate defeated—the clothing of the slaves in one 
costame—the Almighty has done for you irrevo- 
cably and irreversibly. He has clothed these 
slaves notin one costume, but with one complex- 
ion, one mark which time cannot efface nor alter. 
The great laws of nature and the moral world will 
go on; that which the Roman Senate feared, God 


|| In His providence has here done; and tomy mind 


the wisdom of this nation will manifest itself not 
in idle attempts to cast off a population which for 
weal or for woe is among us, but with the wisdom 
of statesmen and the philanthropy of Christians 
to endeavor to suit ourselves to the condition of 
things in which the providence of God has placed 
us. Itis not worth while for anybody to under- 
take to read here what they call the natural laws 
and inevitable consequences that must result from 
certain measures. The great laws of nature and 
of Providence will go on. One of the laws of the 
condition of this class is, that they increase faster 
than the whites. They have increased. They are 


|| to-day vastly exceeding in number the whole Uni- 
certain axioms of morals about which there can- 


ted States when they bade defiance to the power 
of the mightiest kingdom of the earth. They are 
here, and despite all your puny efforts they will 
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remain here. They willincrease. They willin- 


crease probably in about the ratio that they have 
increased. It will bother the wisest philosophy, 


it will set at naught even the philanthropy and | 
wisdom of my friend from Wisconsin (Mr. Doo- | 


LITTLE] to meet it with any schemes looking to 
colonization in Central America, South America, 
or elsewhere. He may elevate the condition of a 
few; but, sir, any man who thinks that coloniza- 
tion can in any possible degree remove this black 
population from us, or that it can materially re- 
tard their increase, that it will be felt even as the 


small dust of the balance in relieving the country | 
of this population, had better turn to the records | 


of the Colonization Society from the period of its 
first organization up to the present time, and he 
will there find, illustrated in the official history of 
that society, abundant proof of everything that I 
have said. 

Mr. WILLEY. I certainly had no expectation 
of provoking this discussion, and I rise now not 
to prolong it but to disembarrass myself of a very 


great misconception of the design and intention I | 


had in making my previous remarks. Instead of 


answering my arguments—if they are worthy of | 


being so called—the honorable Senator has trav- 
eled into a metaphysical disquisition upon the mo- 
rality of slavery. Sir, if the honorable gentleman 
had been better cognizant of my antecedents, hum- 


ble as they are, on this subject, he certainly would | 


never have conceived it to be his duty to rise | 


here and rebuke me for having uttered sentiments | 


that were contrary even to his peculiar theories. 
It is not becoming a man to a of himself; but, 
rightfully or wrongfully, | have thatconsciousness 
which satisfies m 


own heart, having devoted | 


nearly half of all I had in setting negroes free. | 


Thousands of dollars out of my poor pittance and 
estate have been surrendered as attestations of 
my belief in the doctrine for which the honorable 
Senator from New Hampshire has thought it ne- 
cessary to rise up here and rebuke me. More- 
over, sir, | go for this amendment upon the | 
yrinciples which he has so eloquently discussed. 
ft is that the progress of freedom, and I say it as 
the representative of aslave State, may go on and 


prosper; but that it may go on and prosper in a | 


manner that will be both secure and useful to the 
white man and to the negro, to the slave State and 
to the slave. As the result of my best delibera- 


tion [ have come to the conclusion that the nom- | 


inal boon of freedom to the negro in this country, 
so long as he is to remain in this country, is a 


mockery and delusion. In the condition of nom- | 


inal freedom he will forever be in a condition 
worse in fact than he would be in sustaining the 
relation of slave to a beneficent master. 

Then I cannot understand honorable Senators 


here. If it is right to manumit slaves, if they are 


to remain in this country, if the shackles of the 
slave are to be broken off and he is to be set free, 
if the great doctrine of human rights and human 
freedom is so sacred that the slave ought to enjoy 
this high boon, I beg the Senator not to prohibit 
my slave, when I set him free, from finding a 
refuge in the rich soil of his own State. Let not 


the Senator come here to me talking about the | 


abstract right of freedom and the duty of setting 
the slave free, at least in this country, while his 
idea of the extent of the freedom of the slave is to 
confine him to the manor where he was born. He 
may be free while he remains there; but he is to 
have no freedom, no right to go into Illinois or 
into Indiana or Ohio or New Jersey or Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Thatis what I complain of. I do not know 
whether the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire voted the other day for the resolution de- 
claring that it was the duty of the United States 


to afford aid to the States initiating gradual eman- | 


cipation or not. My recollection 1s that he did 
vote in favor of that resolution. Why, then, will 
he not give some practical attestation of his belief 
in the propriety of it? I come here from a slave 
State, a border slave State, is to be affected 
by the operation of that resoluti6én. Senators have 
first said to me, without asking for the aid, if you 
will initiate emancipation in your State, it is the 
duty of the United States to afford you aid and 
compensation. Having voted for that resolution 
myself, having taken Senators at their word, hav- 
ing taken these men in favor of human freedom 
at their word, to-day I ask them to give some | 
practical evidence that they were sincere when | 
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they placed on the record here their solemn dec- 
laration that it‘was the duty and it was right on 
the part of the United States to afford this aid. 
They propose in punishment of treason to man- 
umit a great number of these slaves. Why shall 
they be the objects of this bounty more than the 
slaves that were already free, and who are better 
qualified for the duties of freedom than those who 
will be affected by the operation of this bill ? 

Now, sir, thatis what] mean. I mean noth- 
ing more. I did not mean to embarrass this bill. 
I deny the imputation. I do not receive the re- 
buke, because it is unmerited; and I undertake to 
say that if the antecedents of the Senator and my- 
self are looked into to-day, 1 have given more 
practical evidence of my regard for the rights of 
the negro than perhaps the Senator from New 
Hampshire has given. 

It is true, sir, that Virginia did manumit the 
negroes that are now in her midst as free negroes, 
or they and their descendants make up the great 
number of those we now have; and let me say to 
the Senator that what he denounces as an impos- 
sibility is taking place almost every day in Vir- 
ginia, and has been for years. In order to prevent 
an increase of this surplus free negro population 
in our State, we have had on the record of the 
laws of Virginia for years, rightfully or wrong- 
fully I am net here to say—I am speaking simply 
of the fact—a law whereby if a master manumits 
a slave, that slave shall not remain in the State 
longer than a year, and if he does, that the pros- 
ecuting attorney shall bring it to the notice of the 
court, he shall be arrested, and after due estab- 
lishment of the fact, brought up and sold, reén- 
slaved. That practice is going on almost daily in 
the State of Virginia at this time, and I imagine it 
is going on throughout the southern States. You 
may say it is inhuman; you may call it what you 
please; but it grows out of an absolute hostility 
that exists between any considerable number of 
free white men and free negroes in the same com- 
munity. They cannot live together in peace and 
security, and therefore 1 undertake to say that 


| whether these southern States succeed or not in 


this magnificententerprise of reénslaving the slaves 
that are to be set free by this bill, the attempt will 
no doubt be made. 

I had the honor of being a member of the con- 
vention of Virginia that amended the constitution 
in 1850. The question was then seriously agi- 


| tated, what shall we do with the free negro popu- 


lation? Ll was a member of the committee that 
had it under consideration, and | remember sitting 
nearly all one night surrounded by the difficulties 
of the occasion; and to myself, humble as I am, 
may be attriblited, and was attributed, the defeat 
of a proposition then to drive the free negroes, 
every one of them, from the State of Virginia. 
The Hon. John M. Botts, now in prison at Rich- 
mond, lifted up his voice against it; and I well 
remember the strong expression that he used, that 
we had better drive them at once into the Chesa- 
peake bay as the lesser evil of the two. The 
measure was defeated. The journal of the Legis- 
lature will show that every hour from that day up 
to this, this very question of reénslaving or driv- 
ing the free negroes from the State of Virginia 
has agitated the public councils there. It is to 
avoid an increase of this agitation; it is to avoid 
this difficulty that I wish—for the benefit of the 
United States, and for the benefit and elevation of 
the slave—Senators to give a practical attestation 
that they meant what they said when, the other 
day, they voted that it was the duty of the Uni- 
ted Banten to afford aid to any State that might 
initiate gradual emancipation. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I really cannot understand 
the honorable Senator from Virginia. I do not 
know how it is that a Senator, who lives ina 
State where his neighbors have been hunteddown, 
driven from their homes, murdered at night, and 
he himself, perhaps, hunted from his home, the 
moment a proposition is made here to weaken the 
traitors who are doing it, jumps to his feet to o 
pose and denounce it, misunderstanding—I will 
not say misrepresenting—the bill, attempting to 
create a false impression before the country that 
we are endeavoring to increase the number of free 
negroes in Virginia. Way, sir, the bill proposes, 
without any amendment of his, to colonize every 
negro made free by it who is willing to go; and 
yet he gets up here witha tirade against the State 
of Illinois because we do not want to receive the 
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free negroes of Virginia; and he is in favor of al. 
lowing the rebels to hold their slaves to raise corn 

| to feed their armies to fight him and his children, 
and drive them from the State; from which he 
would have been driven long ago but for the soj- 

diers of other States that have rallied to his sup- 

ort. Does he want to protect these traitors? Has 

e not had enough of them? Is he determined that 
they shall have their slaves, and he will fight here 
in the Senate that they shall have them in order 
to strengthen their hands to murder his fellow- 
citizens and mine? Why, sir, hundreds and thou- 
sands of our loyal, true men are to-day lying upon 
the battle-field at Pittsburg, slain by these traitors 
who are supported by slaves that he is fighting 
here in the Senate to retain for them. Why is 
this? I cannot understand it. 

There is a proposition in the bill, as it stands, 
to colonize the negroes that are made free; and 
he talks as if there was an attempt to throw free 
negroes upon Virginia; and he wants to know 
why wewillnottakethem. We donot want them. 
We do not propose to turn the free negroes of 
Illinois info Virginia; and when we do, then he 
may complain of lilinois. I know of no reason 
why the Senator should want to throw the cast- 
off negroes of Virginia into my State. Whathas 
the colonization of the free negroes of this coun- 
try to do with a bill to cripple rebellion? Any- 
thing? Sir, I have been astounded at the course 
of the Virginia Senator. I am surprised that a 
Senator, living in a locality which suffers from 
this rebellion, should fight against every propo- 
sition that is started here to cihsh it out at once, 
Can the Senator tell me what the colonization of 
the free negroes of New York has got to do with 
the crushing out of this rebellion? We propose 
now, as the bill stands, to colonize every negro 
made free under it that is willing to go. But, 
says the Senator, ‘*Oh,no; I will not allow that. 
It shall not be done unless you will take out sixty 
thousand free negroes that we have already got. 
If you do not do that, these rebels shall have their 
slaves.’’ 

I said, sir, that this amendment was not ger- 
mane to the bill. The question of colonizing the 
free negroes of this country has nothing to do 
with the suppressing of the rebellion. If we pro- 
vide for the negroes that the bill operates upon, 
it will be sufficient; and I know no reason why 
we should receive into my State the sixty thou- 
sand free negroes in Virginia; nor why itshould 
be cast up to the State of Illinois that she refuses 
to receive them. Because we will not take your 
sixty thousand free negroes, therefore rebels shall 
be permitted to hold their negroes to fight us! 
Will you have any more negroes when this bill 
= You will have more free ones, perhaps. 

ou will have less that are working to sustain 
this rebellion; and that is the object which I wish 
to accomplish. Sir, | trust this amendment will 
be voted down. 

Mr. WILLEY. Mr. President, the Senator 
must certainly see that I am not opposing the bill 
at all. The adoption of my arfféndment will not 
prevent the operation of any other section or a 
solitary provision of the bill. It does not propose 
to interfere with the operation of the Senator’s 
bill. The bill can apply to as many rebels with the 
amendment in it, as without the amendment. The 
Senator asks me why should I, coming from the 
midst of a State that has felt the force of this rebel- 
lion, interpose to prevent the punishmentof rebels. 
{ was making no such interposition. I was offer- 
ing no amendment to prevent the operation of the 
confiscating clauses of this bill in the least. My 
amendment does not affect them; it is not to the 
section in which those clauses are contained. But 
1 will tell the Senator why it was that I, coming 
from a State suffering from the rebellion, inter- 
posed this amendment. I have offered it to pre- 
vent an increase of the disaster. In God’s name, 
it is enough to have suffered the influences of the 
rebellion to the extent we have felt them. Ruin, 
wide spread and universal, has swept like a storm 
of wrath across our State. The ruin of the rebel- 
lion itself is wide-spread enough, without letting 
it result through legislaiion in Congress here in 
imposing upon us not a generation of rebels, but 
a generation of free negroes, which will be, I had 
almost said, worse than the rebels after the war 
is over. I can assure the Senator, for whom I en- 
tertain of course the very highest meepesti that, 
though I do not say { can vote for his bill, I had 
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no intention to embarrass it in offering this amend- 
ment. If he will reflect a moment, he will see 
that my amendment does not propose to interfere 
with the operation of the confiscating clauses of the 
bill. But, sir, [am an ardent friend of the effort 
to initiate some active, practicable scheme of col- 
onization, as the great escape-pipe whence this 
grand evil thatis resting upon the nation may find 
its way from our shores, and peace and harmony 
may again be restored to this country. Iflamin 
error in this, itis an error of the heart, it is an error 
resulting from proper sympathies and proper feel- 
ings. I have no disposition to re any fac- 
tious opposition to Senators here. sympathize 
with the bill; [ hope it —T be improved. As I 
said to the Senator in the beginning, I say now, 
that I trust some practicable constitutional plan 
may be found whereby the traitors may be pun- 
ished; but those traitors have punished us enough 
without being indirectly the instrumentality and 
agency through the operation of this bill of bring- 
ing upon us the additional evil of a lazy, indolent, 
improper, and dangerous population in our midst. 

Mr. WILSON, of Massachusetts. If the Sen- 
ate is ready to vote on the pending amendment, | 
shall not interfere; but otherwise, I must insist 
upon an executive session now. I want the Sen- 
ate to go into executive session early to-day. 

Several Senators. Let us vote. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Some remarks have fallen 
from the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Hate] that call on me to make some observations 
in reply, but L do not care to do itnow. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is coming down to 
arithmetic and figures, and that is a point where 
I like to get him. I propose to figure with him a 
little on this question, Mr. President. 1 move, 
therefore, that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope not. Let us go on 
with the bill as far as we can. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the motion is put, I 
desire that an order may be made to print the sub- 
stitute I offered. It contains some two or three | 
new sections notin the bill introduced by me that 
Senators desire to sce in print. I move that it be 
printed, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COWAN. Letall the proposed amend- 
ments to the bill be printed, including that of the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will 
be regarded as embracing all the amendments. 
[** Agreed.’’} 

Mr. TRUMBULL. On the motion to go into 
executive session, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
This is a bill that has been before the Senate a 
long time; and if those who are friendly to the bill, 
or to any bill on this subject, consent to go into 
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execulive session every day when the thing is first || . , 
: | derson, Howard, Howe, Kennedy, King, Lane of Indiana, 


called up, we can never get to any action upon 
it, It has been postponed two days this week al- 
ready by executive sessions, and I should like to 
have a vote by yeas and nays on going into ex- 
ecutive session now. I have no more interest in 
the bill than other Senators and the country gen- | 
erally. If there is no disposition in the Senate to 
act upon a billof this character, I shall have dis- 
charged my duty by endeavoring to bring it before 
the Senate and to get action. If there is an indis- 
position to act when we can proceed further with 
the bill to-day—for I do not suppose that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin insists upon taking the floor 
to go over until to-morrow—I should like to know 
it. We can take a vote on this proposition, and 
other Senators can speak upon this bill. If the 
Senator from Wisconsin insists upon speaking at 
this particular stage, and will not give the floor to 
any one else, and for his own accommodation 
insists that we must postpone the bill until to- 
morrow, that would present an appeal from him 
personally which perhaps might be entitled to con- 
sideration, if it was regarded as reasonable by the 
Senate; but I trust he will not insist upon that. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. After what hasbeen said, 
pawns I ought to state that 1 understood the 
onorable Senator from Massachusetts to desire 
that the Senate should go into executive session, 
and upon his asking me whether I wished to speak 
on this question or not, I told him that I cared to 
occupy = a very short portion of the time of the 
Senate, if | said anything on this subject; but 
some remarks fell from the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I thought called upon me for a 





| Nesmith, Powell, Stark, Wilson of Massachusetts, Wilson | 


reply. I prefer to make that reply to-morrow; 


| but I do not expect to detain the Senate ten min- 


utes in what I have to say. At the same time, it 
is just as well for us to vote on this proposition 
to-morrow as now; and as an executive session 
was desired, as I understood, by the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, 1 thought 
proper to move that the Senate go into executive 
session; but I must protest against my friend 
from Illinois undertaking, because an executive 
session is moved, to argue that there is an effort 
on my part to antagonize something against his 
bill. Ido not wish to be putin that position atall. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Illinois calls for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WADE. [hope we shall not now proceed 


This 
bill has been a great while delayed 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. Will my honorable friend 
allow me to say that if the question of going into 
executive session is to be dnicomba, I prefer to 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If it be withdrawn, I will 
renew it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
does notadmit of general debate; but suggestions 
why the Senate should or should not go into ex- 
ecutive session are allowable. 

Mr. WADE. I believe [ am entitled to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Ohio is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WADE. Ido not mean to detain the Sen- 
ate long. I never do. I have forborne to speak 
on this most important bill, because I want to 
come to a vote upon it,and because I believe every 
Senator has made up his mind definitely as to the 
vote he will give. | 
acted upon, and therefore I want to vote and not 
talk about it. I hope the friends of the bill will 
stand constantly by it until it is disposed of. I 
believe the billis whatit ought to be; | have looked 
itall over, and I am ready to vote upon it, and 
upon all the amendments that can be proposed to 
it. I trust that all its friends will agree to stand 
by it until it is finally disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary 
will call the roll on the motion that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

When Mr. Harris’s name was called, 

Mr. KING. I desire to state that my colleague 
is detained at his rooms by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 13; 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Clark, Collamer, 
Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hen- 
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| of Missouri, and Wright—22. 





NAYS—Messrs. Cliandler, Dixon, Hale, Lane of Kansas, 
Latham, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wilkinson, and Willey—13. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

After nearly two hours spent in executive ses- 
sion, the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, April 10, 1862. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Stockton. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


ENLARGEMENT OF COMMITTEE. 
Mr. WHITE, of indiana. I ask the unani- 


mous consent of the House to have the committee 
on the subject of emancipation of the slaves in the 
border States, seneletedan my motion, enlarged 
from nine to thirteen. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. 
very good reason for it. 

Mr. WHITE, of Indiana. I would ask the 
gentleman from Kentucky if he objects to the 
number thirteen ? 

Mr. WICKLIFFE. I do; and I will give the 
gentleman privately my reasons, or publicly if | 
may be permitted to do so. 


PUBLIC LANDS TO STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


I object, and I have a 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Lam instructed by | 


the Committee on Public Lands to ask the con- 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


am anxious thatit should be | 
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| sent of the House to report back, with an amend- 
| ment, a joint resolution of the Senate, amendatory 


| of the act of 1856, granting lands to the State of 


| Wisconsin for railroad purposes, It will occupy 
but a few moments. 

No objection being made, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported back, with an amend- 
ment, Senate joint resolution (No. 26) explana- 
— to a certain act therein mentioned. 

he bill was read in extenso. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Before the amend- 
ment is read, I desire to say that in a very few 
| words I can explain the objects of the resolution 
and the provisions of theamendment. By the act 
of June 3, 1856, certain lundsin the State of Wis- 
consin were granted to that State in aid of the 
| construction of railroads in that State, and it was 
| directed that the railroad referred to in this joint 
| resolution should be constructed ina ** northerly” 

direction. The then Secretary of the Interior de- 
cided that under that word the line could only be 
| located due north, which required the company 
| to construct a road from Fond du Lac to the State 
| line of Michigan. It was found impracticable to 
| construct a road upon that line further than the 
town of Appleton. Accordingly the company 
| 
1 
| 





now desires that the word ‘ northerly”’ shall be 

so interpreted as to allow them to build their road 

from the town of Appleton to Green Bay, at or 

near the mouth of the Fox river, some twenty-six 

miles; whereas the road from Appleton to the 
| State line of Michigan direct would be one hun- 
| dred and sixty-five miles due north. 

The object, then, is to enable the company to 
change the location of their road so as to run it 
to Green Bay, at the mouth of Fox river, instead 
of directly due north to the State line, leaving to 
them, however, if it be practicable hereafter, with- 
in the ten years limit dxed by the act of 1856, to 
construct their road from Green Bay still to the 
| Michigan State line. But the present purpose is 
|| to secure the building of the road to Green Bay, 
| and it is probable that that is all the company will 
| be ever able to accomplish, at least within the 
limit prescribed by the original act. 

The first section, therefore, construes the word 
‘‘ northerly’ as it ought to have been construed 
originally, if 1 understand the English language, 
| by the Secretary of the Interior; so that instead 
of meaning ** due north,’’ it shall allow a reason- 
able variation to the right or to the left; and the 
| limit is fixed in the resolution between certain 
| ranges, sixteen and twenty-three, if | remember 

correctly. 

The only amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands is to prevent the misconstruc- 
tion which they suppose possibly might arise out 
of the wording of the original joint resolution as 
it came from the Senate, and to give no more 
rights to the railroad company than were origin- 
ally granted to them. 

The second resolution from the Senate proposes 
to give to the Chicago and Western Railroad Com- 
pany eighty acres of land out of the Fort Howard 
military reserve, which consists of six thousand 
acres. Objection was made in committee to adi- 
| rect grant of land to a tailroad company, such an 
act never having passed Congress hitherto. It 
was regarded as an unsafe precedent, and as lead - 
ing to much future difficulty in legislation; and 
accordingly the amendment proposes that the 
grant shall be made directly to the State of Wis- 
consin to aid in the construction of railroads in 
that State, and in conformity with the terms of 
the original bill. . 

I see no objection, looking to the precedent al- 
ready established, to making this grant of eighty 
acres out of the six thousand acres, because un- 
questionably the remaining five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty acres will be very much en- 
hanced in value. The grant, then, is to the State 
of Wisconsin and not to the railroad company, 
| so that the precedents may not be enlarged in 
| regard to grants of lands for the construction of 
| railroads. 

The third provision authorizes those who have 
purchased alternate sections at $2 50 an acre upon 
the originally located route either to change their 
locations to the new route, upon the same terms, 
_or to enter an additional number of acres, — 

to the number first entered by them, so that their 
| lands may still stand to them at $1 25 an acre, it 
|| being clearly inequitable that they should pay 
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$2 50 an acre for the land which was selected in 
view of the construction of the railroad, when the 
railroad is never to be constructed. 


‘I he improve ments upon these lands so origin- ! 


ally entered are but few, comparatively, and I 
presume that almost every purchaser can be made 
whole by the provisions of the third section. 


The necessity for acting speedily upon this 


joint resolution ts to be found in the fact that the 
‘Wisconsin Legislature is in session, and that their 

cuon conferring the benefits of this second sec- 
tion upon the Chicago and Western Railway 
Company is necessary in order that that com- 


pany may receive the benefit of this act. Unless | 


further explanation be desired, I propose to move 
the previous question, 

‘The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

‘The substitute for the joint resolution reported 
by the Committee on Public Lands was read. 
‘Lhe first section of the substitute provides that 
the word ** northerly,” in the first section of the 
act granting public lands to the State of Wiscon- 
sin to aid in the construction of railroads in said 
State, approved in June, 1856, shall, without for- 
fetture to the State or its assigns of any of the 
rights or benefits of the act, or exemption from 
any of the conditions or obligations imposed there- 
by, be construed to authorize location of the line 
of railroad provided for in the said first section 
upon any eligible route within ranges sixteen and 
twenty-three, inclusive, east of the first principal 
meridian, and the line of railroad as now located 
according to the records of the General Land Of- 
fice is authorized to be changed to within the above 
specified limits; provided, that upon the construc- 
tion of the railroad upon the new line, or a suf- 
ficient part thereof, according to the terms of the 
said act, the State of Wisconsin, or its grantees 
or assigns shall receive, upon the route originally 
located, the same quantity of land, and no more, 
exeept as hereinafter provided for, as it or they 
would have received if the road had been con- 
structed upon the line originally located. 

The second section grants to the State of Wis- 
consin, for the purpose of aiding in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from the town of Appleton, in 
said State, to some point on Green Bay, ator near 
the mouth of Fox river, in said State, so much 
of the publie lands of the United States lying at 
or near the mouth of said river, known as the 
hort LLloward military reserve, as may be required 
for right of way, tracks, depots, workshops, ware- 


houses, wharves, and other railroad uses, not ex- | 


ceeding eighty acres, to be so selected by the State 
of Wisconsin, or her assigns, as to exclude the 
fort therefrom; provided, that if no railroad be 
constructed and m running order between the 


termini mentioned in the section within three years | 


from the passage of this joint resolution, then this 
erant shall be void. 

The third section authorizes the Secretary of 
the Intertor to cause all the even sections or parts 
of even sections of public land that may be brought 
within six miles of the new line of railroad to be 
sold at the same price and in the same manner as 
those have been upon the line of railroad originally 
located, and all purechasets, or their heirs or as- 
signs, within six miles of the road as originally 
located, who shall be more than six miles from 
the new line, and who have paid $2 50 per acre, 
shall have the right either to exchange their loca- 
tion upon the line as first established to the new 
line, upon the same terms and in the same man- 
ner as upon the line first established, or, at their 
option, te enter, without further payment, any- 
where within the same land district, an additional 
quantity of public lands, subject to private entry 
at $1 25 per acre, equal to the quantity entered by 
them at $2 50 per acre, so that the land originally 
entered by them shall thus be reduced to the rate 
of $1 25 per acre. 

‘The fourth section provides that the even see- 
tions of public lands reserved to the United States 
on the line of railroad originally located north of 
the town of Appleton, and on which line no rail - 
read has been built, shall hereafter be sold at 
$1 25 per acre. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was ordered 
to a third reading; and it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the joint resolution was passed; 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GL 





1] 
|| tion to their country. Their names will be ever cherished 





| and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
| 
} 


——»— 


upon the tablet 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM moved to amend the 
title by substituting therefor the following: ** Joint 
resolution explanatory of and in addition to the 
_act of June 3, 1856, granting public lands to the 
| State cf Wisconsin to aid in the construction of 
railroads in said State.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GRANGER, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that the committee had ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 48) declaring that the United States 
ought to cooperate with, affording pecuniary aid 
to, any State which may adopt the gradual abol- 
ishment of slavery; when the Speaker signed the 
| same. 


THE WESTERN VICTORIES. 


| Mr. ARNOLD, by unanimous consent, intro- 
| duced a joint resolution of thanks to the officers 
| and soldiers who achieved the victories at Island 
| No. 10 and at Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee; 
| which was read a first and second time. 

| ‘The joint resolution was read, and is as fol- 


|| lows: 


Be it resolved br the Senate and House of Representatives 

of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That 

| Congress has heard with profound gratitude and thanks to 

| Almighty God of the glorious triumph of our arms over 

| rebels and traitors in the valley of the Mississippi, at Island 

No. 10 and at Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee. We recog- 

| nize in these brilliant victories the hand of that Divine 
| Power which has so signally blessed us as a nation. 

Sec. 2. Resolved further, That the thanks and gratitude 
| of Congress are hereby tendered to General Pope and Com- 
| modore Foote, to Generals Grant and Buell, and to Gen- 
eral Halleck, and to each and every gallant officer and brave 
| soldier under their commands for their gallantry, their en- 
ergy, their endurance, their patriotic suffering and devo- 


| and honored by a grateful people. 

Sec. 3. Resolved further, That while we honor the brave 
| who have escaped injury and death, we do not forget the 
| suffering wounded, nor the dead who have fallen martyrs 
| to their country’s cause. Congress extends its sympathy 


|, to and will relieve the wants of the wounded, and of the 


children and widows of those who have given their own 


|| lives to save the life of the Republic. 


Mr. PORTER. I move to amend the resolu- 


| tions by inserting among the generals to whom 


|| the thanks of Congress are to be tendered, Major 


| General Lewis Wallace. General Wallace was 
| in command of a division at the battle of Pitts- 
| burg Landing, and distinguished himself by his 


j 


| skill and gallantry. 
| in numerous engagements in Western Virginia. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. If one name is introduced, I 
shall want to introduce others. 
Mr. COX. I move to insert the name of Gen- 
eral John A. McClernand, and there are the names 
of other officers that should be inserted. I think 


| mittee on Military A ffairs,and I make that motion. 


| difficulty which has arisen here on these resolu- 
tions. It is usual for Congress only to insert the 
names of the commanding officers. You cannot 
| embrace the names of all who have distinguished 
themselves. I think the resolution had better go 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and they 
can prepare it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I am entirely content with that 
reference. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


Mr. THOMAS, of Maryland, by unanimous 
consent, submitted the following resolution; which 
was read, considered, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to com- 
municate to the House copies of any papers on file in his 
office relative to an alteration of bridges across the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal in Georgetown, so as to admit of the 
passage of loaded boats from the canal into and out of the 

asin atthe mouth of Rock creek, and that the Secretary in- 
form the House what obstacles have been placed, by order of 
the Secretary of War, or of any officers of the Army, in the 
way of trade on the Alexandria canal, when these les 
will probably be removed, and by what means, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of war, loaded boats can be brought con- 
ven to the wharves in Washington city, to the navy- 
yard in Washington, and to Alexandria, while the aqueduct 
connecting the Alexandria canal and the Che e and 
Ohio canal is occupied for the convenience of the trans- 
portation department of the Army of the United States. 


Mr. MALLORY. lam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals to report a bill. 





y- He also performed a distin- | 
|| guished part at the battle of Fort Donelson, and | 


| the resolution had better be referred to the Com- | 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I apprehended the very | 
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Is it proposed to have action 





Mr. LOVEJOY. 


on it now? 
Mr.MALLORY. I think the House will have 


no meaennt to passing it when it shall have heard 
it read. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Let us hear it read. 
TheSPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to 
the gentleman from Kentucky that it is necessar 
that bills and joint resolutions should have titles, 
The gentleman will please put a title to his bill, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. STEVENS, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported back the Senate amendments 
to the bill (H. R. No. 242) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the year ending 30th of 
June, 1863, and additional appropriations for the 
year ending 30th of June, 1862. 

First amendment of the Senate: 


Strike out the following: 
For the year ending the 30th of June, 1863: 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty officers and sea- 
inen, including the engineer corps of the Navy, $11,617,109. 

For the repair and equipment of vessels of the Navy, 
$11,400,000. 

For fuel for the Navy, to be purchased in the mode pre- 
scribed by law for other materials, and for the transporta- 
tion thereof, $2,160,000. 

For the purchase of hemp and other materials for the 
Navy, $540,000. 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, including incidental 
expenses, $5,150,000. 

‘or provisions for commission, warrant, and petty offi- 
cers and seamen, including engineers and marines attached 
to vessels for sea service, $3,351,521 25. 

For surgeons’ necessaries and appliances for the sick and 
hurt of the Navy, including the engineer and marine corps, 
$27,900. 

For contingent expenses that may accrue for the tollow- 
ing purposes, viz: freight and transportation ; printing and 
stationery ; advertising in newspapers ; books, maps, mod- 
els, drawings; purchase and repair of fire engines; for ma- 
chinery of every description and the patent right to use the 
same ; repair of, and attending to steam engines in navy- 
yards; purchase and maintenance of horses and oxen, and 
driving teams, carts, timber wheels, and the purchase and 
repair of workmen’s tools; postage of public letters; tele- 
grams ; fuel, oil, and candles for navy-yards and shore sta- 
tions ; pay of watchmen and incidental labor not charge- 
able to any other appropriation ; transportation to and labor 


| attending the delivery of provisions and stores on foreign 


stations ; wharfage, dockage, and rent for docking vessels ; 
for furniture for Government houses; traveling expenses 
of officers and others under orders ; funeral expenses; store 


| and office rent; fuel, commissions, and pay of clerks to 


navy agents and storekeepers; flags, awnings, and packing 
boxes; premiums, and other expenses of recruiting ; appre- 
hending deserters; per diem pay to persons attending 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and other services author- 
ized by law; pay to judges advocate ; pilotage and towage 
of vessels, and assistance to vessels in distress; and for 
bills of health and quarantine expenses of vessels of the 
United States Navy in foreign ports, $1,700,000. 

For clothing for the Navy, $300,000. 

For the charter of vessels, stores, extra laborers, and pur- 
chase of additional steam vessels, $4,800,000: Provided, 
That hereatter, in all cases where officers of the Navy can 
be made available, consistently with the public service, in 
making contracts for the charter of vessels, and the pur- 
chase of additional steam vessels, no other person or per- 
sons shall be employed; nor shall such officers, when so 
employed, receive any compensation in addition to their 
official pay ; and when any other person or persons than 
an Officer of the Navy shall be employed, the compensation 
shall not exceed the sum of $5,000 for all contracts for pur- 
chases or charters in any one year, made under the provis- 
ions of this act. 

Marine Corps. 

Por pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, privates, clerks, messengers, stewards, and servants ; 
for rations and clothing for servants; additional rations for 
five years’ service ; for undrawn clothing and rations, boun- 
ties for reénlistments, $696,198 30. 

For provisions, $143,445. 

For clothing, $134,660. 

For fuel, $30,894 50. 

For military stores, viz: pay of armorers, repair of arms, 
purchase of accouterments, ordnance stores, flags, drums, 
fifes, and other instruments, $15,000. 

For transportation of officers, their servants, and troops, 
and expenses of recruiting, $22,000. 

For repairs of barracks, and rent of offices where there 
are no public buildings for that purpose, $8,000. 

For completing repairs of Charlestown barracks, 
$10,458 97. 

For contingencies, viz: freight, ferriage, toll, carriage, 
wharfage ; purchase and repair of boats ; compensation to 
judges advocate; per diem for attending courts-martial, 
courts of inquiry, and for constant labor ; house rent in lieu 
of quarters; burial of deceased marines; printing, sta- 
tionery, postage, telegraphing ; apprehension of deserters ; 
oil, candles, gas; repairs of gas and water fixtures, water 
rent, forage, straw, barrack furniture ; furniture for officers’ 
quarters; bed sacks, spades, shovels, axes, picks, carpen- 
ters’ tools; keep of a horse for the messenger; pay of ma- 
tron, washerwoman, and porter at the hospital headquar- 
ters, $45,000. 


Navy Yards, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire : 
For machine shop and ery, fitting and furnishing the 


same, reservoir, for sheers, quay wall near landing, 
extension of storehouse No. 11, fifty feet, repairs and in- 
crease of ordnance machinery, and shops, and repairs of 
all kinds, $293,035. 
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Boston: os ‘bea 
For paving and draining at new shops, spinning ma- 
chinery. boiler house, and chimney for rope walk and yarn 
mill, coal house for foundery, smithery, and for other pur- 


poses, reservoir and steam pump, or pipes for Cochituate | 


water, Water closets, repairs, and increase of ordnance ma- 
chinery and shops, and repairs of all Kinds, $179,748. 
New York: 

For dredging channels, building and repairing scows, offi- 
cers’ houses, rebuilding long dock, repairs to ship houses, 
addition to offiee building, quay walls, extension of sewer, 
yard drainage, boiler house, foundery shed, machinery for 
of machinery, boilers, extension of smithery, repairs of en- 
gines in machine shop, repairs and increase of ordnance 
machinery and shops, and repairs of all kinds, $352,085. 

Philadephia: 

For extension of joiners’ shop, storehouses, and smithery, 
repairs of dry dock, dredging, repairs, and increase of ord- 
nanee machinery and shops, and repairs of all kinds, 
$128,746. 

Washington: 

For machinery and tools, paving, gas works, repairs and 
increase of ordnanee machinery and shops, and repairs of 
all kinds, $126,985. 

Mare Island: 


inachine shop, foundery, boiler shop, and smithery, repairs | 


For completion of derrick, foundery, and equipment, | 


grading, completing officers’ houses, gas works, two iron 
wharf-cranes, machinery and tools for smithery, cisterns, 
scows, lighters, stages and pile driver, drainage and sewer- 
age, boat-house and slip, and repairs of all kinds, $196,352. 
Sackett’s Harbor: 
For repairs of all kinds, $1,500. 
Hospitals. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire : 

For purchase of twenty-seven and three hundred and 
fifty-five thousandths acres of land on Leavey’s island, ad- 
jacent to the Kittery navy-yard, fitting up the buildings 
thereon for a hospital, building coal wharf and coal shed, 
and for fencing the grounds: Provided, That the cost of the 
land so to be purchased shall not exceed $14,500, $20,000. 

Boston : 
For extension of hospital and repairs of buildings, $71,500. 
New York: 

For house for director of laboratory, repairs, and improve- 

ments, $21,500. 
Philadelphia: 


For furniture and repairs of same, house cleaning and | 


whitewashing, repairs to furnaces, grates, and ranges, gas 
and water rent, painting wall on Shippen street, and gen- 
eral repairs, $5,300. 

For support of beneficiaries, $27,000. 
cei Magazines. 

For general repairs of buildings, addition to magazine, 
and wall around magazine grounds, $32,913. 

New York: 


For improvement of armory, house for storage of loaded | 


shells, and repairs of all kinds, $55,249. 
Washington: 
For repairs of magazine and ordnance building, $6,000. 
Mare Island: 
For repairs of all kinds, $2,000. 


For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 


the civil establishments at the general navy-yards and sta- 
tions, $104,584: Provided, That hereafter no salaries shall 
be paid to any employé in any of the navy-yards, except to 
those designated in the estimates. 
receive a perdiem compensation for the time during which 
they were actually engaged. 

Naval Observatory. 

For the purchase of nautical instruments, repairs of the 
same, and of astronomical instruments, and for the purchase 
of nautical books, maps, and charts, and for backing and 
binding the same, $40,000. 

For wages of instrument maker, watchman, porter, and 
laborers; for keeping grounds: in order; for fuel, lights, 
freights, transportation, and postage; for repairs to build- 
ings and inclosures, and contingent expenses, $13,000. 

For pay of four aids to be employed at the Observatory 
and Hydrographical Office, $4,000. 

For refairs, improvements, and furniture for buildings, 
and for contingencies at the United States Naval Academy, 
$48,047. 

For preparing for publication the American Nautical 
Almanac, $25,880. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following 
sums be, and the same are hereby, in like manner, appro- 
priated. 

So that the bill will read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropri- 
ated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the service of the year 1862, &c. 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 
The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Second amendment: 


Strike out ‘¢ $33,000,” and insert in lieu thereof“ $3,000 ;”” 
so that the clause will read: 


~~. repairs at Observatory, freight, and transportation, 
,000. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Third amendment: 

Strike out the following clause: 

For building additional gunboats, $15,000,000. 

Mr. STEVENS. That clause was inserted on 
the motion of the chairman of the Committee on 


All other persons shall | 

















Naval Affairs. It was for building wooden gun- ! Mr. STRATTON. 
|| on 
It never should have been | 


boats. The Senate has struck it out, and, as I 
think, very properly. 
inserted. The Committee of Ways and Means 
recommend concurrerice. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


Fourth amendment: 
{nsert the following: 


For casting heavy ordnance at the Washington navy-yard, 
$250,000. 


The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 


The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Fifth amendment: 

Add the foliowing as a new section : 

Sec.2. nd be it further enacted, That the sum of 
$783,294, being the amount necessary to be provided, as es- 
timated by a board appointed for that purpose, to pay for 
and finish the Stevens battery, now partiaily constructed 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the immediate completion of said battery: 
Provided, That in the contract for the completion of the 
said vessel it shall be stipulated that no part of the money 
claimed by Edwin A. Stevens to have been heretofore ex- 
pended by bim upon said vessel, shall be refunded until 
the amount of said claim shall be established to the satis- 





faction of the Secretary of the Navy, and the payment of | 


said sum shall be contingent upon the success of said ves 
sel as an iron-clad, sea-going war steamer, to be determ- 
ined by the President; and such contract shall stipulate the 
time within which the vessel shall be completed: Provided 
nevertheless, hat said money shall not be expended unless 


the Secretary of the Navy is of opinion that the same will | 


secure to the public service an efficient steam battery. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Sixth amendment: 

Add the following: 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum of 
$13,000,000 be appropriated out of any money in the ‘Treas- 
ury, not otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of 
the Navy to construct iron-clad steam vessels of war. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Seventh amendment: 


Add the following: 
Sec. 4. .4nd be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 


the Navy be authorized tocommute the Navy ration of coffee | 


and sugar for the extract of coffee combined with milk and | 
sugar, to be procured in the same manner and under like | 


restrictions and guarantees as are preserved meats, pickles, 
butter, and desiccated vegetables, if he shall believe it will 
be conducive to the health and comfort of the Navy, and not 
more expensive to the Government than the present ration, 
and if it shall be acceptable to the men. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended concurrence. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
Eighth amendment: 


Amend the title so as to make it read, * An act making 
additional appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending June 30, 1862. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended non-concurrence. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Mr. DUNN. I move to reconsider the mmm 


which the House concurred in the Senate amend- | 


ment striking out the appropriation for gunboats. 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means stated that the appropriation was for build- 
ing wooden gunboats. That is a mistake. I[t is for 
building gunboats whether of wood, iron, or any 
other material. I think it important to the inter- 


ests of the western rivers that gunboats should be | 
Even though the rebellion | 


placed upon them. 
was suppressed to-morrow, we will need them for 
years to protect property in that region of the 
country where people are so faithless to private 
and public obligations. I think it unjust that the 
matter should be acted on in the absence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who 
offered the amendment, which was agreed to by 
a very large vote. 

Mr. STEVENS. It will be recollected that the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, on 
being inquired of about these boats, stated ex- 
pressly that they were to be wooden boats. This 
was before the contest between the Merrimac and 
the Monitor; but the Senate has since discerned 


that wooden gunboats are good for nothing; but | 


it has inserted an appropriation of $13,000,000 to 
build iron-clad gunboats. 

Mr. DUNN. That being the case, I withdraw 
my motion. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I move to reconsider the vote 


| 


by which the amendment in regard to the Stevens | 


battery was concurred in. 
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I move to lay the motion 
the table. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope the gentleman from 
New Jersey will withdraw his motion for a mo- 
ment. I desire to say a few words, 

Mr. STRATTON. 1 withdraw the motion. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I cannot say that I have in- 
vestigated this matter thoroughly; but my impres- 
sion is that it has been hanging by the gills for 
twenty years past, and that so much money has 
been spent upon it that it is not worth while to 
spend more. Iam told that it has been altered 
once a year during that whole time. It sustains 
some relation to the poor woman of the Gospel, 
who had suffered much from many physicians 
and had spent al! her living, and was nothing the 
better, but rather worse. Oceans of money have 
been spent on this battery, and it is nothing bet- 
ter but rather worse. I think we ought to build 
boats that would be worth something. 

Mr. STRATTON. [think the gentleman isa 
little mistaken when he says that Congress has 
been making appropriations for this battery year 
after year for several years. There has been one 
or perhaps two appropriations made by Congress; 
but there never has been a time in the history of 


| the country when there was such a necessity as 


there is now for the completion of this battery, if 
it will accomplish what its inventors claim for it. 
| have no doubt that it will. This matter has been 
thoroughly investigated by committees on the part 
of the Senate—by the Naval Committee and by 
the Finance Committee. It was discussed at con- 
siderable length a few days ago in the Senate, 
and this appropriation was voted by a large ma- 
jority. If the gentleman from Illinois will look at 
the section he will see that unless the battery shall 
prove successful, shall do what its inventors claim 
for it toward protecting our coasts, no money is to 
be paid to Mr. Stevens for the advancements which 
he has made. ‘The whole matter is to be left to the 


| approval of the President, and unless he is satisfied 


that the object which is claimed by the inventor 
will be produced, not one dollar is to be paid. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman allow 
mea moment? It will be recollected that at the 
last session of Congress the House authorized 
the appointment of a commission to investigate 
this thing, and a very large majority of that com- 
mission—at least two thirds of the commissioners 
—reported against the practicability of accom- 
plishing the object which is sought by means of 
this battery. And the gentleman is a little incor- 


| rect, unintentionally, of course, in saying that | 
asserted that an appropriation had been made 


every year for this battery. I said that altera- 
tions had been made every year, and that heavy 
appropriations had been made; that she has been 
a continued experiment. Now, sir, here we have 
this commission, appointed especially to examine 
this subject, who nearly unanimously report 
against the completion of this battery, and who 
are certainly as competent to decide upon its mer- 
its as any committee of Congress. 

Mr. STRATTON. I was also in error in say- 


ing that no part of this appropriation was to be 


| paid unless the battery accomplished all that is 


| claimed for it by Mr. Stevens. 


It is true, how- 
ever, that no partof the money expended by Mr. 
Stevens is to be refunded unless the battery does 
accomplish its object, and no money at all is to 
be expended, except upen the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

In relation to this report made by the commis- 
sion appointed under the legislation of Congress 


| of the last session, I have this to say: that no sin- 


gle improvement has been started within the last 
quarter of acentury in relation to our naval affairs 
that has not met with the opposition of almost all 
the professional gentlemen connected with the 
Navy. I happen to know one fact in relation to 
the Gfeitnes, which saved this Government per- 
haps millions of dollars, and which prevented the 
total destruction of everything in the neighbor- 
hood of where she made her appearance, that 
Lieutenant Worden, who was in command of the 
Monitor, when he entered upon her command had 
no faith whatever in her efficacy. He believed 
she would prove totally worthless, and in no wise 
effective. But the result shows that in that opin- 
ion he was mistaken. 

I now renew the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw that motion. There are other members 
who wish to be heard on this question. 
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Mr. PIKE. 
ly a million of dollars. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. STRATTON. 
present. 

Mr. PIKE. 
withdrawn his motion, This appropriation is in 





| 
} 
| 


I will withdraw it for the | 


This is a question involving near- | 


i am very glad the gentleman has 


my judgment one of some consequence to the | 


people of the country, who will have to pay the | 


quarters of a million dollars; but the House will | 
bear in mind that when this battery was com- 


menced the proposition was to build it for $500,000, || 
so that the cost has already more than doubled || 
If this appropriation shall | 
be made, the Government will then have advanced || 
$1,288,000 for this battery, and how much more || 


the original estimate. 


it will require to complete it I do not believe any | 
gentleman in this House can tell. I have con- 
versed with the gentleman who has this projected 
battery in charge, and I think I know something 
about it. And I venture the judgment that 
$738,000 will mot complete it. But supposing it 
will be sufficient, when it is completed, you will 
have a battery costing $1,288,000, that will draw 


defending any southern port or in attacking any 


southern port. | 


Will the gentle- || 


Mr. ROSCOE CONKLING. 
man from Maine tell us how much water this bat- 
tery is supposed to draw? 

Mr. PIKE. I think I can. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
twenty-two feet. 

Mr. STRATTON. I can say to the gentleman 
that this battery will not draw so much water as 
the Merrimac. 

Mr. PIKE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
says the Stevens battery draws twenty-two feet | 
of water. 
Monroe, the Merrimac draws nineteen feet of wa- 
ter. The trouble the Minnesota experienced in | 
attacking the Merrimac was, that she drew too 
much water. The least water in the channel there 
is twenty-four feet. 
twenty-three feet and some inches, got aground, 
and consequently failed in her attack upon the | 
Merrimac. Now, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania says thatitis proposed the Stevens battery 
shall draw twenty-two feet of water, and any gen- 
tleman who has been at Hampton Roads, knows | 
as well as I do that she cannot be made useful 
there, and that, of course, she cannot at Wilming- | 
ton, Charleston, or Savannah, or other barred | 
harbors of the southern coast. 

Mr. STEVENS. If the gentleman will allow 
me, I think I made a mistake in the statement I 
made as to the number of feet of water this bat- | 


1 understand it is to draw 


taxes, if it is not to the gentlemen who advocate || 
it. It is nominally for a littl more than three || 


As far as | could ascertain at Fortress || 





| | have talked with that gentleman since the fa- | 


| this judgment of the commission against the pro- 
ject, and withoutany recommendation of the Navy || 
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amining this battery that this vessel presents none 
of those peculiar defenses for which the trial of the | 
Monitor shows it is necessary to provide. Gen- 

tlemen may go on and say that her guns are pro- | 
tected by baie on the side, but if they will ex- | 


amine the model now in the ante-room they can || 


judge for themselves, from the experience we have | 
gone through, as to theirefficacy to protect the gun- | 
ners. Gentlemen are aware, when they sneer at | 
science and at experience, that Congress, at the | 
extra session, thoughtit proper to authorize the ap- 
pointment of commissioners for the purpose of | 
making a thorough examination. Those commis- | 
sioners, after the passage of the law, wereappointed | 
by the head of the Navy Department. They were | 
selected from the men Laiewed to be most skilled | 
to judge of the matter. Of the three commission- 


ers one is Lieutenant Steiner, now of the Monitor. || 


He was selected because he is a superior engineer. | 


mous engagement between the Monitor and Mer- 


| rimac. Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian In- | 


stitution, was another of the commissioners. He 


| knew nothing practically about sea-going vessels, || 
| and he frankly states that he could hardly see the | 


| reason why he was put upon that commission. || 
so much water as to be no sort of consequence in || 


Of the three gentlemen composing the commission | 


| two pronounced against it emphatically, and Pro- | 


fessor Henry thought there was enough in it to | 
warrant making the experiment. And now, with 


Department, this House is called upon to sanction | 
this appropriation upon the delusive idea that, | 
after you have made it, it will be blocked by some | 
of the officers of the other Departments. 


moment. | 
Mr. PIKE. Certainly. 
Mr. OLIN. The gentleman is well aware that 

two of these commissioners found certain objec- 


| tions they thought insuperable to the success of | 


this experiment, but that the most skillful of our | 


|| iron vessel builders in the country have proved | 


| that those objections are whelly untenable. 


The Minnesota drawing || 


| 


Mr. PIKE. I am entirely aware of that. 
Mr. OLIN. Then it is only fair to state it. | 
Mr. PIKE. The gentleman can attach to the | 

certificates of the good-natured neighbors and | 

friends of Mr. Stevens such weight as he pleases. 


Petitions, recommendations, and certificates are || 


notusually hard tobe got. Lieutenant Steinersays | 
that by incasing the vessel in some way with iron | 


it may be strengthened. He has not made an esti- || 
| mate of how much it will cost that lam aware of, || 
| and I am not able to make any; and these are the | Hampton Roads. Had the Stevens battery been 


circumstances under which this House is asked | 
to make an appropriation so large that it would 


build three Monitors such as experience has |! 


tery is to draw. I think the statement of the pro- |; proved to us can be made effective against the | 


prietor was that she ordinarily draws twenty-one 
feet, but that it was provided that she could be 
sunk six feet more. - 

Mr. STRATTON. 
condition, she draws seventeen and a half feet, 
but when she is in fighting trim, she draws twenty- 
one feet. 

Mr. PIKE. Very well; taking either statement, 


as you please, and I submit that the statement | || Then, again: Mr. Stevens 
| changed in an important point; and that is in ref- | 


have made holds good that she will be of no efii- 
cacy upon the southern coast, 
Now, then, about the price, which is a matter 
of some consequence. The Monitor, which draws 
twelve feet of water, was built for the Government 
for the contract price of $275,000, and I under- | 
stand that the new iron-clad vessels to be com- | 
pores with improvements, and cousiderably en- || 


arged every way, according to the suggestions of || 


Ericsson, with the improvements that experience | ably changed. 
has dictated, will cost $400,000 each. You then || ner, or the man who directs the gun, would not 


When she is in sea-going || 


| will then be no saving in time. 


carry metal weighing fifteen hundred pounds—so | 


enemy in a naval engagement. 

It is supposed that it will take four or five 
months to complete this vessel, as long as it would | 
take to complete one of the other batteries. ‘There | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If there be anything in this proposition, even | 


|| if it be successful, to show that it will be either a |) 


saving of time or of money I have failed to see it. | 
g a : 
8 original idea has been | 


erence to the immense guns upon the deck of the 
vessel. 
was to have the guns upon the upper deck, en- 


|| means is to be refunded to him. 


| Mr. STRATTON. 


If | understand rightly, the original idea |) 
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are depressed, loaded, and fired from below. 
hey are loaded from below by means of steam 
power, and they are sighted and fired from below 

Mr. PIKE. I ask the gentleman to permit 
_me to make a correction. I stated what was the 
original idea. 

Mr.STRATTON. Why notstate the present 
idea, for that is what we are considering. When 
the original idea was found not to be feasible, it 
was abandoned, and a better one adopted. It js 
fair that the House should understand what is the 
present and not what was the original idea, which 
was abandoned five or six years ago. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. Will the gentleman let me 
, ask him a question? 
| _Mr.STRATTON. The gentleman will par- 


| don me. 








| The gentleman from Maine says that he has no 
idea that the amount asked now will finish this 
battery. Does he give us any figures? Or does 
he even pretend that he has entered into any in- 
vestigation of this point? It is a mere surmise, a 
_mere piece of guess work on his part, that the 
amount now asked to be appropriated will not 
complete this vessel. I have nothing to say in 
regard tothatguess. Mr. Stevens, who has charge 
| of this battery, has made a careful estimate of what 
| he believes will complete it. He is satisfied that 
| the appropriation now asked for will complete the 


| battery; and I think, although I have not been 


|| authorized by Mr. Stevens to say so, if the sum 


now asked to be appropriated will not complete 
it he will not again come here to ask another ap- 
propriation. 

There is another important point in connection 


'| with this matter which the gentleman has lost 
Mr. OLIN. Let me interrupt the gentleman a || 


sight of. There are to be shot-proof towers, in 
| which the men can safely ensconce themselves for 
| protection in case the plan for sighting the guns be- 
ae should prove impracticable. The guns are 
| also to be casemated, so that they cannot easily be 
destroyed by the enemy’s fire. 
There is still another point which has escaped 
the gentleman’s attention. The Monitor does not 
| claim to be a sea-going vessel; but by the terms 
| of the additional section, sent here by the Senate, 
unless this battery shall prove to be a sea-going 
vessel, then no part of the money which Mr. 
| Stevens has already expended out of his own 
I have no doubt 
about the efficiency of this battery ; and I believe, 
/ as much as I believe anything, that had the Sen- 
ate passed the resolution of this House at the 
extra session, the Merrimac would not have de- 
stroyed the millions of Government property at 


completed and there, the Merrimac would not now 
exist, a terror to our Government. I now renew 
the motion to lay the motion to reconsider upon 
| the table 

| Mr. OLIN. Will the gentleman from New Jer- 
| sey withdraw that motion for a moment? 

I will, if the gentleman 


| 


will renew it. 
| Mr. OLIN. I willdoso. Mr. Speaker, when 
| this subject was before this House during the ex- 
tra session I made some remarks in reference to it 
it which Mr. Stevens considered offensive. Since 
that time I have taken occasion to examine, with 
all the care I could bestow on this subject, in order 
that I might ascertain what are the merits of this 
poco I desire now to give the results at which 
arrived. It is true that a commission was ap- 


tirely exposed; and they were to be so large as to || pointed toexamine that battery, and to pee 


large that they could protect themselves by their 
own magnitude and weight. That was his ori- 
zinal proposition; but it has since been consider- 
According to that idea, the gun- 





it to Congress. That commission have found two 
objections, according to my present recollection, 
which they thought to be serious, if not insur- 
mountable, One was that it probably was not con- 
| structed of sufficient strength to support the super- 
incumbent weight of the armor which would be put 


have this great battery, four hundred and twenty || be protected in any other way than by dodging | uponher. Another was, that the guns would be 


feet long, drawing, as gentlemen have i among | 
themselves, anywhere from seventeen to twenty- || 


behind his gun after he had sighted and fired it. | 
There was no other protection afforded to them, | 


seven feet of water, and neither of the statements || for the guns were exposed upon the upper deck. | 


are correct according to my judgment, but they || Look at the model. 
may have itas they please in this regard. You | for the protection of the guns or for the protection 
will then have this immense battery, upon which |, of the gunners, the model does not show it. 


$800,000 has already been expended, and upon 
which any gentleman may see who will examine | 
the modei in the ante-room, the guns are unpro- | 
tected by any modern improvement. 


model of the Monitor, they understand the pecu- 
liar defenses that she presented to the ordnance of 
the Merrimac, and they will understand by ex- 


} 


Under all these circumstances, | am not pre- 
red to vote for this proposition. 
Mr. STRATTON. I know that the gentleman 


| placed in a position in which they would be ex- 
| posed to the fire of the enemy, and that they might 


| be disabled. These are the principal objections 


If there be any other way || found by the commissioners, who reported ad- 


versely to this battery. 
Now, while some weight undoubtedly ought to 
be attached to that survey and report, the coun- 
| try ought to know, and the country does know, 
, that every project to construct a ship upon any 


| does not mean to misrepresent the facts; but he | 
Now, gentlemen understand perfectly well the | 


these guns are loaded and fired. T 


} 


men; as I 


i 
| 
i 


} 


| understand the model, and I have paid some at- | 


plan outside of the ordinary mode employed for 


does not understand the ae by which || the last fifty years has met with the persistent op- 
e 


position of the men at the head of the Bureau of 
Construction; and so persistently has that been 





| tention to the subject, are fully protected. The || done that this much-lauded Monitor was only 
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| 
built upon the condition that the builder should 
not receive any compensation unless it should an- 
swer the purposes which the constructor guaran- 
tied it should answer. So that this much vaunted 
improvement was literally thrust upon the Gov- 
ernment. ; od 

Now, after that experiment, it is not worth 
while to press very urgently this report and sur- 
vey of experts upon the consideration of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. PIKE. I understand the gentleman from 
New York is now upon the floor advocating the 
Stevens battery. Gentlemen here in the House 
are perfectly aware that the mode adopted to de- 
stroy the Merrimac, and which has been partially 
carried out, and which is relied upon by naval 
men as a sufficient mode of destruction, is par- 
tially or wholly to clothe fast steamers with iron 
to penetrate the sides of the Merrimac, as shé pen- 
etrated the sides of the unfortunate Cumberland. 
Now, this boat is four hundred and twenty feet 
long—a very unusual length for a steamboat—and 
I ask what is to prevent the enemy from running 
against her and destroying her in that way; and 
whether this extreme length of four hundred and 
twenty feet would not present such a mark as to 
render very probable her destruction; and whether 
a boat like the Monitor, one hundred and seventy 
feet long and forty wide, would not present her- 
self to the enemy ina much more impregnable 
position than this boat so much spoken of? 

Mr. OLIN. In the first place, I was about to 
observe, as the gentleman would have learned, if 
he had listened patiently a moment longer, that 
although this boat Monitor is, in one sense, asuc- 
ces,in another sense it is a failure. That boat 
fought the Merrimac for five hours, and neither did 
the otherany very considerable damage. Now, 
such a conflict as that cannot be said to be much 
of a success, one way or the other. 

Now, the only present means of defense against 
the Merrimac is to run her down, and sink her. 
We have no machinery, no vessels, no contriv- 
ance, that are adequate to inflictany considerable 
injury upon that vessel. It is perfectly invulner- 
able, so far as any existing mode of warfare 
which we now possess, is concerned, unless it be 
that some fast-sailing vessel of sufficiently large 
tonnage may be used to run her down. That is 
the only means of resistance we now have in 
Hampton Roads against that boat. 

The Monitor cannot do it; the Monitor can en- 
gage her, as she has gallantly done heretofore, and 
that is all. But the very difficulty which has been 
found to exist in encountering the Merrimac is 
obviated entirely by the construction of this vessel 
of Stevens’s, and that is its chief merit, in my 

judgment. By the concurrent judgment of every 
engineer who has examined her, there is no doubt 
that her speed will average somewhere between 
twenty and twenty-four miles an hour, the first 
and most important requisite of a war vessel. 

Ancther thing has been accomplished in that 
boat which is of immense importance and signifi- 
cance in naval warfare, as every one must see, 











and that is, that the system of double engines and 
two propellers enables her to turn upon her center 
with a rapidity superior to that of any other ves- 
sel afloat, notwithstanding her great length. 

After a careful examination of the proposed 
plan for constructing this vessel, not only by the 
commission, butby the most skillful shipbuilders 
of this country, the only objection found, in my 
judgment, is, that these heavy guns upon her 
deck will be left in an exposed condition, and may 
be dismounted by the guns of the adversary, if 
they can be fired with sufficient accuracy to hit 
them. But in relation to that objection, [ would 
say that there are seven or eight of those large 
guns upon deck, and it would require, perhaps, 
an accuracy of firing and a miracle of success to 
dismount half of them by firing a whole day. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I desire to ask a question 
upon that point. Is it proposed, in order to fire 
those guns, that the gunner shall stand in these 
exposed places, and point the guns by telescope? 

r. OLIN. The gunners are protected below; | 

the guns are loaded from below; the arrangement 
for firing is all below, and the gunners are not | 
exposed, 

Mr. PIKE. I would inquire whether the same | 
kind of machinery for sighting these guns from | 
below was not tried on board the Monitor, and | 





discarded ? 





| monstrate their success. 





| man affairs without experiment. 








is evident to everybody that the machinery will | 
accomplish the purpose for which it was designed, 
unless the machinery is disabled in some way. 


I wish to allude to another point in which this | 


boat has an immense advantage over the Monitor. 


They can fire these guns ten times where the guns | 


of the Monitor can be fired once. 
Now, then, here is combined these advantages: 


the first, and the most important and the most to be | 


desired, is the greater speed than any vessel afloat. 


That, by the common consent of everybody, is | 
to be obtained in this battery. Next in import- | 


ance to rapid movement and great speed is the 
greater facility for handling the boat over any 
other boat that has hitherto been constructed, by 
reason of its double engines and two propellors, by 


which the boat may be moved with facility in any | 


direction, and thus avoid the fire of the enemy. 


Another thing has been gained, which I have al- | 
The guns can be fired with | 


ready adverted to. 
more than three times the rapidity of any other 
guns by any other arrangement on board of any 
other vessel of war. 

With these facts before us, in my judgment, 
this experiment of completing this vessel is worth 
trying. Now, what are the facts in relation to this 
matter? The Government has already invested 


$500,000 in this vessel, and Mr. Stevens, the | 
brother of theinventor, has expended, on his own | 


account, upwards of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and the simple question now is, whether we 
shall appropriate about eight hundred thousand 
dollars more, and secure a vessel of war which, 
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Mr. OLIN. I do not know how that was. It || imagine? Is it true? Is not a single gun as capa- 


ble of protection as a multitude of guns under a 
general protection? In other words, may not each 
individual gun have its cover as well as a multi- 
tude of guns may have a single cover? Will it 
be pretended by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Pike,] or the gentlemaa from Illinois, [Mr. Love- 
JOY,] that there is to be no success now in naval 


| warfare, unless you have revolving batteries ? Has 


the Ericsson battery been sufficiently tried to sat- 
isfy us that it is to be a marvelous success? Sup- 
pose in that tower of twenty feet diameter an ex- 
esc of a heavy gun should take place—a thing 

y no means unusual either in land or naval war- 
fare—what is to be the effect of that explosion 
upon that tower, its remaining gun and occupants? 
If you have each gun, with its tower or cover, and 
an explosion takes place, no disastrous effect can 
be produced upon the other guns. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I wanttoask the gentleman 
whether he thinks that for this warfare an unpro- 


| tected gun is better than one that is protected ? 


Mr. HICKMAN. Well, sir, | have not spoken 
of unprotected guns, and therefore the question 
has no application to what I have been saying. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I understand his argument 
to be that a covered gun may explode and burt 


| the gunner. 


Mr. HICKMAN. [I have said no such thing. 


The gentleman may make the suggestion, and 


| then answer it himself, if he thinks proper. I 


if it accomplish what in the judgment of every || 


man who urges it nee the Government it will 
accomplish, will cost less than two thirds of what 
the iron vessels of France and England have cost? 


Mr. LOVEJOY. Allow me to ask whether || 


| tower. 


the vessels to which the gentleman refers are sea- | 


going vessels? 
Mr. OLIN. 
that subject. 


rior, in an experiment to test its sea-going quali- | 


ties, loosened its timbers in some way, so that it | 


leaked, and it was feared it would not be a suc- 
cessfulexperimentfor thatreason. [donotknow 
how that is. 

At all events, I do know thatall these iron-clad 
vessels, the Warrior and the celebrated iron-clad 
vessels built by France, will have cost the Gov- 
ernment more than three times the amount that 


| this vessel will cost the Government, if the sum 


now proposed be appropriated. 

Mr. HICKMAN. My only purpose in inter- 
rupting the gentleman from New York is to cor- 
rect what | suppose to be a misapprehension upon 
the part of some gentlemen touching this battery. 
Sometime since | made particular inquiries in re- 
gard toit. There seems to be no particular inform- 
ation here iu regard to the water she will draw, 
the manner in which her guns are loaded and 
operated, or their defense. A great deal has been 
said about the success of an untried experiment. 
According to the information I have received the 
vessel draws twenty feet and six inches of water 
when in a sailing condition. She sinks to the 
depth of twenty-two feet and six inches in action, 
and is calculated to have a speed greater than that 
of any other sea-going vessel, as a result of her 
double engines and propellers. These, at least, 
are not at the present day an experiment. The 
principles have been applied sufficiently to de- 
In addition to this no 
man is exposed while the vessel is in action. It 
is a great misapprehension to say that the gunner 


must fly behind the gun in order to shield him- | 


self. The guns are exposed, to be sure, upon the 
upper deck, but every man is concealed beneath 
that deck, and, as | understand it, no man is dis- 
covered while the vessel is in action. 

In addition to this, there is a facility in loading 
which I think has never heretofore been reached. 
But, sir, the argument which is made use of against 
this experiment will apply to any other experi- 
ment. There is no progress in either military or 
civil life, there is no progress accomplished in hu- 
othing can be 
ascertained to a certainty until it shall be tried and 
proven. Your Monitor was as much an experi- 


than this Stevens battery. But, sir, is there any || be, conceded to be a most important one. 








have stated that it is a part of this plan that each 

individual gun shall have its individual protection. 
Mr. PIKE. Are there or are there not to be 

these revolving towers upon Stevens’s battery? 
Mr. HICKMAN. I say there are not; and I 


| say that any man who looks at the model will see 


at once that it is incapable of a single revolving 
It has never been suggested, either by 
Mr. Stevens, so far as 1 know, or by any other 


|| person, that these guns shall be unprotected. 
I have seen various reports upon || 


I have seen a report that the War- | 


They are intended to have armor as the vessel has 


| armor; and if six or eight inches of iron will pro- 


attend to m 





tect the sides of a woolen vessel, why may not 
six or eight inches of the same quality of iron 
protect a heavy cast gun. I repeat, in order to 


| get it into the brain of the gentleman from Illinois 


—for he seems to be disposed to be a little more 
dull this morning than usual—that each gun is to 
have its individual armor, and is not to be placed 


| in a revolving tower; and there is no more reck- 


lessness in such an experiment as that than there 


| is in the tower itself. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Srrarron] claims that there are to 
be two of these towers, if | understand him right. 

Mr. HICKMAN. Well, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, myself, does not, and the gentle- 
man from New erp may rely upon his own 


| facts and logic, and answer any objections which 


may be brought against either or both. 
own remarks. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. That is all the gentleman is 
capable of, | have no doubt. 

ir. HICKMAN. It would be well if each of 

us would be satisfied by attending to his own busi- 
ness. I say this: that while the plan is to give to 
each gun its separate protection, it will be seen 
that the gunsare capable of being embraced within 
two revolving towers; but it 1s no part of the 
present plant so to protect them. If, however, 
after this experiment of armoring each gun shall 
have been tried it shall be found a failure, the guns 
are so placed upon the vessel and so arranged that 
towers can be placed upon the guns with but slight 
expense, and Mr. Stevens has the means to make 
that improvement upon the vessel; and I have no 
doubt he will willingly do so, in case it shall be 
needed. This vessel cannot fail through a slight 
mistake. Sir, we can have no startling successes 
in naval architecture without bold and costly ex- 
periments. I am in favor of experiments sug- 
gested by large scientific acquirements and self- 
sacrificing, patriotic devotion. I will vote in such 
a way as to give the Government the advantage 
of the $500,000 we have already expended upon 
the battery, and [ shall do so witha perfect con- 
fidence that I do right. 

Mr. OLIN. I desire to say but a word more. 


1 will 


|| I was about to mention one other feature of this 
ment, and perhaps a more reckless experiment, || vessel, which is thought to be, and I presume will 


The 


good reason to believe that these guns are so much || arrangement of its guns, and the sighting and 
exposed to disaster in action as some gentlemen || firing of them, are such that the concentrated fire 
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of all the guns can be brought to bear with precise | 


accuracy upon a given point at any one time, 
Mr. PIKE. 1 would inquire whether this ap- 
propriation has either the recommendation or the 
sanction of the Navy Department? 
Mr. OLIN. I doe not know whether it has or 
has not. 
Me. PIKE. 
Mr. OLIN. 


I understand it has not. 
The question is now whether it 


shall lave the sanction of the House, and that is | 
a little more important than the approbation of 


the Navy Department just now. Itis thought, 


i 


and | presume properly, that no vessel hitherto | 


constracted is of sufficient strength to resist the 
concentrated fire of these guns. If it has been 
done, or uf it can be done, 1 will only prove that 


the science of gunnery cannot possibly keep pace | 


with the serence of naval architecture. Certainly 
nothing has been hitherto constructed that would 
resist the weight of the metal which this ship 
would throw from these guns concentrated upon 
on point, 

And now, as was required of me by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, l renew the motion to lay 
the motion to reconsider upon the table, 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
on that motion, 

Ihe yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask the gentleman 
from New York to withdraw that motion for one 
moment, 

Mr. OLIN. The gentleman must make his ap- 
peal to my friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Srrat- 
TON 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Then IL ask the gentle- 
man from New Jersey to withdraw the motion a 
few moments, 

Mr. STRATTON. I would doso very gladly, 
but the LLouse are anxious to have this matter dis- 
posed oft. 

Mr. RLCHLARDSON. All the talking has been 
upon one side of the question. 1 hope the House 
will vote down the motion. 

Che question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affis mulive—yeas 85, nays 40; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Aldrich, Allen, Alley, Babbitt, Joseph 
Baily, Beaman, Biddle, Bingham, Francis P. Blair, Sam 


uel S. Blair, Blake, George H. Browne, Buffinton, Camp 
bell, Casey, Clark, Colfax, Roscoe Conkling, Corning, Cox, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dawes, Delano, Deiaplaine, Diven, 
Douniap, Dunn, Eliot, Fessenden, Fisher, Franchot, Gran 
ger, Gurley, Hall, Harrison, Hickman, Hooper, Horton, 


éulian, Kelley, Kerrigan, Killinger, Lansing, Leary, Leh 
man, Loomis, MeKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Nixon, 
Nocl, Nugen, Olin, Perry, ‘Timothy G. Phelps, Pomeroy, 
Porter, Potter, Alexander H. Rice, Jolin H. Rice, Sargent, 
Shanks, Shefhleld, Shellabarger, Sloan, Smith, Spaulding, 
Join B. Stecle, William G. Sieele, Swatton, Benjamin PF. 
Thomas, Francis Thomas, Train, Trowbridge, Vallandig 
bam, Van tlorn, Van Vaikenburgh, Verree, Wadsworth, 
Wallace, Ward, Webster, Wheeler, and Wright—85. 


NAYS—Meesrs. Arnold, Ashley, Baker, Baxter, William | 


G. Brown, Calvert, Chamberlin, Frederick A. Conkling, 


i demand the yeas and nays | 


Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, English, Grider, Haight, Hale, | 
Harding, Hutchins, Francis W. Kellogg, Kuapp, Law, | 


Lovejoy, Matlory, Meuzies, Mitchell, Anson P. Morrill, 
Justin 8. Morrill, Noble, Norton, Pike, Richardson, Riddic, 
Peward HH. Rollins, James 8 Rollins, Stevens, E. P. Wal- 


ton, Albert S. White, Wickliffe, Wilson, Windom, and 


W orcester—40. 


So the motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table. 

During the vote, 

Mr. LAW stated that his colleague, Mr. Cra- 
vens, had been called home by sickness in his 
family 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Tine SPEAKER. The next business in order 
is the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Lovesey] to postpone the special order—the Pa- 
cific railroad bill. 

Mr. STEVENS. I have a concurrent resolu- 
tion which I desire to report back from the Com- 
mittee-of Ways and Means. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. | would like to ask the gentle- 
man about how long the resolution will occupy? 

Mr. STEVENS. — If nobody feels disposed to 
talk about it, it will oceupy about one minute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. STEVENS. It is a mere question of final 
adjournment. # Nothing else. 


Mr. LOVEJOY. I yield for that purpose. 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. STEVENS thereupon, from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, reported back a concur- 
rent resolution directing that the present session of 
the Thirty-Seventh Congress shal! be adjourned, 





‘THE 


| without day, on the third Monday in May next, | 


|} amendment by striking out the words ** first Mon- 
| day in June,” 


| that the point of order which I then raised was 


| practice of the House has been, that before the 


| 
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at twelve o’clock, m. 
Mr. McK NIGHT. I move to amend the res- | 
olution by striking out the words * third Monday | 


in May,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
first Monday in June.” 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 


I move to amend the 


and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words ** first Monday in May.” 

The amendmentto the amendment was rejected. 

The question was taken on Mr. McKwieur’s 
amendment; and it was rejected. 

The question recurred on the concurrent reso- 
lution; and it was adopted. 

Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the concurrent resolution was adopted; 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Mr. LOVEJOY. I desire to state to the House 


that my object in moving yesterday to postpone 
the special order was, that the House might have 
time to consider the bill. On consulting with the 
select committee, I find that they are desirous to 


2 een 


GLOBE. 


have the best possible bill passed by the House, \| 


and that they are willing to agree to a postpone- 
ment for a week, if | modify my motion. I there- 
fore modify my motion accordingly. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. I desire to know how this subject 
comes before the House. 

TheSPEAKER.,. The Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union reported yesterday, | 
through its chairman, that it had the special order 
under consideration, and had come to no conclu- 
sion thereon. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Lovesor] then moved that its further considera- 
tion be postponed, 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
fore the House now ? 

The SPEAKER. The report was before the | 
House. | 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Is it before the 
House now? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman 
from Iilinois comes up as unfinished business, it 
having been made before the adjournment yester- 
day. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. That is another 
question. Of course, | have nothing to say about 
that; but 1 understood the Chair to say yesterday 


Is that report be- 


the same as that which had been raised by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought it was; 
it sees by the Globe to-day that it was not. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. If the Chair ad- 
heres to its decision, | have nothing further to say. 

The SPEAKER. The point was raised that a 
motion to postpone a bill which had been madea 
special order in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, could not be made in the 
House. The Chair overruled that point. The | 


special order has been reached inthe Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, a motion to 
postpone it could be made at any time, but re- 
quired a two-third vote. After the special order 
is taken up and considered, motions for postpone- 
ment have been repeatedly made, and decided by 
majority votes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I find on all sides of the 
House a disposition to give to the Pacific railroad 
bill that consideration to which it is entitled; but 
gentlemen have been so much occupied with the 
tax bill and other matters that they have not had 
time to examine this measure. Besides, the sub- 
stitute has only just been printed. I yield to the 
disposition on the part of the House fora few mh 
further time to examine the bill. I therefore make 
no opposition to the postponement of the special 
order to this day week. That will give gentlemen 
every opportunity to examine and amend it. — 

Mr.STEVENS. I move toamend the motion 
80 as to postpone the further consideration of the 
bill till one week from next Monday. 

Mr. SARGENT. I call for the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

* Mr. CAMPBELL called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Spau.pine, 

and Tuomas of Massachusetts, were appointed. 
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The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes 42, noes 56. 

So the amendment was disacreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Lovesoy’s mo- 
tion to postpone until this day week; and it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LOVEJOY moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was postponed; and also moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. STEVENS. I hope the House will order 


to be printed some amendments which I desire to 
offer to this bill. 


It was so ordered. 


COURTS OF UTAITI. 
Mr. CRADLEBAUGH, by unanimous con- 


sent,.jintroduced a bill to transfer actions, judg- 
ments, and proceedings in certain courts of Utah 
to the courts of the Territory of Nevada; which 
was read a first and second time, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

TREASURY CONTINGENT FUND. 

Mr. STEVENS. I reported, a few days ago, 
a bill making appropriations for clerk hire, and it 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. It is hardly worth while 
to go into committee to consider it. Task, there- 
fore, that the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be acted upon in the House. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union was discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
No. 388) making appropriations to reimburse the 
contingent fund of the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, including compensation of additional 
clerks who may be employed according to the ex- 
igencies of the public service, and for temporary 
clerks for the current fiscal year and for the year 
ending June 30, 1863; and the House proceeded 
to consider it. 

The hill received its several readings and was 
passed. 

Mr. STEVENS moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


RAILROAD FACILITIES. 


Mr. WRIGHT, by unanimous consent, re- 
ported, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 


| a bill to facilitate the transportation of troops, 
| stores, and mails of the United States, between 


the cities of Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New York; which was read a first and second 
time, recommitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. STEVENS. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into the 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The rules were accordingly suspended, and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 


| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hurcn- 





ins in the chair,) and proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill to regulate the franking privi- 
lege; on which the House had ordered debate to 
be closed in five minutes after it was taken up. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move to lay that bill aside 
and to take up the next bill. I desire to let some 
gentlemen who wish to make speeches on some 
important questions have the floor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. With the under- 
standing that this bill will be first in order when 
the House again goes into committee, I have no 
objection to its being laid aside for to-day. All I 
desire is, that it shall not lose its place on the 
Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
that the House having closed the debate upon this 
bill, the committee cannot lay it aside, even by 
unanimous consent, except to report it to the 
House. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I move, then, to 
lay the bill aside to be reported to the House. 

ir. COLFAX. As five minutes general de- 
bate is permitted upon the bill, [ will say a few 
words in reference to it. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, If the bill is to be 
debated at all, I desire, in a very few minutes, to 
explain it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Ohio 
is entitled to the floor if he claims it. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 


This House has already passed, as members are 
of course aware, a bill abolishing absolutely the 
franking privilege. The bill now under consid- 


eration is for the regulation of the franking priv- | 


ilege. It was carefully prepared in the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress bya special committee appointed 


for that purpose, consisting of Mr. Charles Fran- | 


cis Adams, Judge Kexxoae, of Illinois, and my- 
self, after a great deal of labor and investigation 
had been expended upon the subject. 


There is but one new provision 1n the bill which | 


requires explanation —the provision which re- 
quires the stamping of documents in the folding- 


room. Now, if the House is satisfied that the bill | 


which has been already passed upon this subject 
will not receive the favorable consideration and 
action of the Senate, it seems to me that the ex- 


isting abuses of the franking privilege ought to be | 


remedied,and that has been the object of the com- 
mittee in preparing this bill. ‘ 

Now, sir, | do not believe the bill which has 
passed this House will become a law, and in order 
to correct these abuses, which furnigh the sole ar- 
gument against the privilege, in my judgment, it 
is proper that some measure should pass this body 
and the Senate which will attain the object. That 
is its purpose, and it contains but the single new 
provision which I have referred to. 
also, penalties to the violation of existing laws, 


where no penalties have heretofore existed. For | 


example, no member has the privilege to frank 
his letters except when written by himself or his 
order, yet there is no penalty for the violation of 


this provision. It so happened, as I am credibly | 





[ desire to say a || 
very few words in explanation of this measure. | 


But it fixes, | 














informed, in the Thirty-Sixth Congress, that a | 


member of Congress franked some thirty odd 


ounces of plated zinc to some place in Pennsy]l- | 


vania, the postage on which would have been con- 
siderable in amount. Of course the postage was 
collected at the end of the route, but the member 
himself, who committed the violation of the law, 
escaped. 


There are many other abuses practiced similar 


to this, and they are the crying evils which have 
caused all the outcry in the House against the 
franking privilege. Now, all this we propose to 
remedy by fixing adequate penalties for the viola- 
tion of the law, where they do notnowexist. This 


is the point to which I wish to direct the attention | 


of this committee, It seems to me that there can 
be no objection to allowing this bill also to go to 
the Senate, and permit that body to choose be- 
tween the two propositions. If they prefer the 


absolute abrogation of the franking privilege this | 


will do no harm; if not, this will present to them | 
a proposition tocorrect the abuses of the system. | 


The country, | am perfectly satisfied, will be 
content with the law very nearly as it now exists, 
if it ean be properly and fairly executed. 

In 1792, this was a subject of elaborate debate. 
The result was what has béen in existence ever 
since, and there has not to my knowledge been a 
solitary petition presented from any part of the 
country for the abolition of the franking privilege. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless some one desires 
to debate this measure further, I will move that 
the committee rise, and report the bill to the 
House, where it may either be adopted, if the 
House desire to pass it, or laid on the table, if 
they do not. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, a message from the 
Senate was received by Mr. Forney, their Sec- 
retary, notifying the House that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments adopted by the House 
to the bill of the Senate (No. 118) to increase the 
efficiency of the medical department of the Army, 
ask a committee of conference on the said amend- 
ments, and have appointed Mr. Wurson, Mr. 
Lane, and Mr. Nesmiru the managers of the said 
conference on the part of the Senate. 

The committee resumed its session, and pro- 


ceeded again to the consideration of the bill of the 
House relating to the 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


_ Mr. COLFAX. While an amendment is pend- 
ing that motion cannot be received. To enable 








out the first section of the bill. 


The House of Representatives early in the ses- || the gentleman from Ohio, it will lead to legislation 


sion passed a bill by a very large majority abol- 


| me to submit a very few remarks, | move to strike |! 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


j 


ishing the franking privilege. That bill has been || 


sent to the Senate, and referred to their Post Office 
Committee. The committee have reported it back 
to the Senate, with an amendment authorizing the 
heads of the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment to frank official communications to their sub- 
ordinates, but excluding members of Congress 
from the right to the franking privilege. That re- 
port was made a month or two ago; it has not 
been acted upon by the Senate, and Lam not aware 
whether it is the purpose of that body to take it 
up for action or not. 

Mr. Chairman, for many years the Senate have 


from session to session passed provisions for the | 


abolition of the franking privilege, always by large | 


majorities, and once with but two dissenting votes, 


given by Mr. Hemphill of Texas, and Mr. Witx- | 


iwson Of Minnesota. And the argument has been 
in the country that it was the House of Repre- 


sentatives who, from their close proximity to the | 


and documents to the people at large. 
For the first time, the House have the present 


session set a different example to the Senate. | 
They have proposed that members of Congress | 


| shall pay their own postage in their communica- 


tions to their constituents, and that their constit- 
vents shall pay for the communications sent to 
them, thereby providing, as they hoped, for mak- 
ing, what has long been desired, the Post Office 
Department self-sustaining, and not longer a bur- 
den upon the National ‘Treasury. 

Now, sir, if the franking privilege is not to be 
abolished, | want the responsibility not to rest 
with this House. 


If we now pass this bill and | 


send it to the Senate, it will be taken by them and 


by the country as an indication that, upon the | 
sober second thought, upon reflection, we have | 


concluded to retain the privilege. 

But, | do not concur with the gentleman from 
Ohio that even if the franking privilege is not to 
be abolished, the effect of this bill would be ben- 


eficial. The law as it now exists requires the mem- | 


ber of Congress to frank his own letters and doc- 
uments, and the trouble it costs members is to 
that extent a protection against the abuse of the 


system; but this bill proposes that the folding- | 
room shall have a stamp under which documents | 


are to be sent out without the frank of the mem- 
ber. The result will necessarily follow that mem- 


bers of Congress, being relieved of the trouble of | 
franking their documents, will largely increase the | 
number of documents they will send out through | 


the folding-room. For the same reason, larger 
numbers of extra copies of documents will be 
ordered to be printed, so that instead of being a 
relief to the Treasury, it will add to its burdens. 


I trust, therefore, that the bill will not pass; for | 
I repeat, if it is to pass, it will be received by the | 


country as an indication thatupon reflection, upon 
the sober second thought, the House has determ- 
ined to extend the continuance of this privilege to 
themselves indefinitely. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Thegentleman, I 
presume, is very well aware that, especially dur- 
ing a presidential campaign, nearly all the docu- 
ments are sent out under the franks of clerks dele- 
gated by members of Congress for that purpose. 
But this bill proposes that these documents shall 
be only sent out under the frank of a sworn offi- 
cer with a penalty for the violation of law. Now, 
sir, while there is no prospect that the franking 
privilege is to be abolished, | am willing to see 
the abuses that have grown up under it abolished. 

Mr. COLFAX. The gentleman still does not 
answer the argument that the effect of the bill 
would be to increase very largely the amount of 
matter which will be sent off from the folding- 
room. 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the effect of passing this 
bill is to renew the consideration of this subject, 
and increase the chances of abolishing the frank- 
ing privilege, then | am opposed to it. 

I understand that the bill which we sent to the 
Senate, and which passed this House by a large 
majority, but which if the vote were to be taken 
again I doubt whether it would be attended with 
the same result—that bill which has gone to the 
Senate will in all probability die a natural death 














| 


| 
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there. If that be the result, I shall be satisfied. 
My opinion is, if we pass the bill advocated by 


on this subject; and if there is to be legislation on 
this subject Lam opposed tait in toto. I do not 
believe if the vote were submitted to this branch 
of the national Legislature that they would abolish 
the franking privilege. Therefore, lam opposed | 
to the bill presented here. Iam opposed to it for 
the reason that it may lead to a compromise be- 
tween the two Houses. I do not hesitate to pro- 
claim my position upon this subject. I am op- 
posed to abolishing the franking privilege. 


Mr. COLFAX, by unanimous consent, with- 
drew his amendment. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM moved that the com- 
mittee rise, and report the bill to the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hutcuins reported that 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union had,.according to order, had the Union 
generally under consideration, and particularly 


|| the bill to regulate the franking privilege; and had 
people, desired the continuance of the privilege | 


for the purpose of sending free of postage speeches || with the recommendation that it do pass. 


directed him to report back the same to the House, 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. That bill is of con- 
siderable length, and must be read; and as there 
is a desire to proceed to other business, | move 
thatits consideration be postponed unul Tuesday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BLAIR, of Missouri. I move that the 
House agree to the request of the Senate for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes between the two 
Houses on Senate bill No. 188, to increase the 
efficiency of the medical department of the Army, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker ap- 
pointed Messrs. Buair of Missouri, MePaerson, 
and Steece of New York, managers of said con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to, 

So the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole on thestate of the Union, Mr. Dawes 
in the chair. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that all the preceding 
bills on the Calendar be laid aside, and that the 
committee take up the bill for the abolition of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WEBSTER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the 
Calendar in order. 

Mr. STEVENS. And I will move tolay them 
aside until f get to the bill I have indicated. 


COSTON’S NIGHT SIGNALS. 


A bill (H. R. No. 97) authorizing the purchase, 
for the use of the Navy, of Coston’s night signals. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that that bill be laid 
aside, 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. What is the effect 
of laying these bills aside? Does it not postpone 
them to the end of the Calendar? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘They are laid aside to be 
taken up in their order when the committee next 
takes up the Calendar. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. After the Calendar 


has been gone through with? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 


The motion was agreed to. 
ENLISTMENT OF MINORS. 
A bill (H. R. No. 151) in regard to the enlist- 
ment of minors, and for other purposes. 


Mr. STEVENS moved that the bill be laid 


aside. 
The motion was agreed to. 


i“ TREASURY NOTES. 

A bill (H. R. No. 187) to authorize the issue 
of demand Treasury notes. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the bill be laid 
aside. 

On a division, there were—ayes 57, noes 40. 

Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Fessenpen 
and WessTeER were appointed. 


The tellers reported—ayes 66, noes 19; no quo- 
rum voting. 
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The roll was then called, and the following 


members failed to answer to their names: 
Mesars. Ancona, Goldsmith FP. Baile Vv, Biddle, Bingham, 
Hi. Browne, Burnham, Cobb, Con- 


Samuel S. Blair, Georg 


way, Couper, Corning, Covode, Cravens, Crisfield, Cuter, 
Delapiaine, Dunn, Ely, English, Fenton, Pisher, Fouke, 
Gooch, Goodwin, Hickman, Holman, Horton, Jackson, 
Jobnson, William Kellogg, Lehman, Logan, Lovejoy, Me- 
Kean, MePherson, Marston, Maynard, Odell, Olin, John 
8. Phelps, Pomeroy, Price, Alexander it. Rice, Robinson, 
Sedgwick, Spaulding, Trimble, Vandever, Van Valken- 


burgh, Van Wyck, Vibbard, Wall, Charles W. Walton, 
Washburne, Whaley, Chilton A. White, Windom, and 
Wood. 

The committee then rose; and the Speaker hav- 
ing resumed the chair, Mr. Dawes reported that 
the Commutee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union had, according to order, had the Union gen- 
erally under consideration, and particularly the 
bill in relation to the demand Treasury notes, and 
finding itself without a quorum, had caused the 
roll to be called, and directed him to report the 
names of the absentees to the House. 

A quorum having answered to their names, the 
committee resumed its session, (Mr. Dawes inthe 
chair.) 

Mr. Srevens’s motion was agreed to. 

SANDERSON’S CANNON. 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 30) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to test Sanderson’s breech- 
loading cannon. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the resolution be 
laid aside. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is the effect of that motion 
to put that bill down to the foot of the Calendar? 

The CHAIRMAN, It will occupy the same 
relative position it had before. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MEDICAL STAFF, ETC. 

The following bills and joint resolutions were 
then severally laid aside: 

A bill (H.R. No. 211) relating to Congress. 

A bill (ET. R. No. 212) regulating pay of offi- 
cers of the Army. 

A bill (CH. R. No. 179) for the better organiza- 
tion of the medical staff of the Army. 

A bill (H. R. No. 175) to amend “ An act to 
incorporate the Columbian Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind,’’ 
and to make appropriations for the benefit thereof. 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 42) providing for 
the establishment of a national foundery east of 
the Alleghany mountains, and a national foun- 
dery, a national armory, and a manufacturing 
arsenal west of that line, and in the valley of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 

A bill (H.R. No. 312) to provide internal rev- 
enue, to support the Government, and pay inter- 
est on the public debt. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the bill be laid aside. 

On a division there were—ayes 77, noes 14. 

Mr. BABBITT demanded tellers. 

‘Teliers were ordered; and Messrs. ALLey and 
SwHanxs were appointed. 

The motion was agreed to; the tellers having 
reported —ayes 82, noes 24. 

PROPERTY OF LOYAL CITIZENS. 

A bill (H.R. No. 33) providing for compensa- 
tion to loyal citizens for property destroyed to 
prevent the same from being used by the enemy. 

Mr. STEVENS moved that the bill be laid aside. 

The motion was agreed to, 

NATIONAL FOUNDERY. 

A bill (H. R. No. 346) for the establishment ofa 
national foundery at Chicago, lllinois,and at Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and at Poughkeepsie, New 
York, for the fabrication of cannon and profec- 


‘THE CONGR 





| 


| 


entitled to priority ? 


the committee. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. What is the form 
of the question? 

The CHAIRMAN, 
aside ?”’ 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I do not so under- 
stand the rule. It is provided that in Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union general 
appropriation bills, and in times of war, bills for 
raising men and money, and bills concerning a 


treaty of peace, shall be preferred to all other 
| bills. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
the bill can be laid aside. 
The motion was agreed to. 


SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 
Senate bill No. 108, being an act for the release 





District of Columbia, was next reached on the 
| Calendar. 
Mr. WEBSTER. 
aside. [Laughter.] 
The motion was not agreed to; and the bill was 
before the committee for consideration. 
| Mr. THOMAS, of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, I avail myself of the indulgence of the com- 
mittee to make some suggestions upon subjects 


I move that that bill be laid 





| the country—the relation of the ** seceded States”’ 
|| (so called) to the Union, the confiscation of prop- 

erty, and the emancipation of slaves in such States, 
| Sensible how deeply the interests of the country 
are involved in their right decision, I can only 
- I have given to them careful and patient con- 





i 


learn what my duty is and fait 
to discharge it. 

The questions are novel, as they are moment- 
| ous. In the discussion of them, little aid can be 
|| derived from our own precedents, from the his- 
| tory of other nations, or from writers on consti- 
tutional and international law. The solution of 
the difficult problems of right and duty involved 
must be found in the careful study of the princi- 
ples of the Constitution and the just and Lesieat 
application of them to this new condition of things. 

‘he peculiar feature of our civil polity is, that 
we live under written constitutions, defining and 
limiting the powers of Government and securing 
the rights of the individual subject. Our political 
theory is, that the people retain the sovereignty 
and that the Government has such powers only 
as the people, by the organic law, have conferred 
upon it. Doubtless these inflexible rules some- 


ifully and firmly 








times operate as a restraint upon measures which | 
for the time being seem to be desirable. The com- 


| pensation is, that our experience has shown that, 
| asa general rule and in the long run, the restraint 

is necessary and wholesome. 
It is, I readily admit, by no narrow and rigid 


construction of the words of the Constitution that | 


the powers and duties of Congress on these sub- 
jects are to be ascertained. Every provision must 


Constitution was ordained to effect, and with the 
full recognition of the powers resulting from clear 
implication, as well as express grant. 
| as the bond of perpetual union, and as the frame- 
| work of permanent Government, we should be 
| very slow to conclude that it lacked any of the 
necessary powers for self-defense and self-pres- 
| ervation, 

But recognizing the profound wisdom and fore- 
sight of the Constitution, and its adaptation to all 
the exigencies of war and peace, when a measure 


The CHAIRMAN. It is within the control of | 


‘Shall the bill be laid | 


of certain persons held to service or labor in the | 


now attracting the attention of Congress and of 


| sideration, with an earnest ae and desire to | 


be fairly construed in view of the great objects the | 


Designed | 


| 


j 











j 


tiles for the Government; also for the establish- || is proposed in apparent conflict with its provis- | 


mentofan armory and arsenal at Columbus, Ohio; 
also for the establishment of a depot for saltpeter, 
powder factory, and magazine, at Indianapolisy 
and at Trenton, New Jersey. 


ions, we may well pause to inquire whether, after 
| all, the measure is necessary, and whether we may 


| not bend to the Constitution rather than that the 
Constitution should give way tous. When we 


Mr.STEVENS moved thatthe bill be laid aside. || make necessity our law-giver, we are very ready 


The motion was agreed to; there being on a 
division—ayes ninety-three, noes not counted. 


BRANCH. MINT AT DENVER. 


A bill (H.R. No. 287) to establish a branch of 
the Mint of the United States at Denver, in the 
Territory of Colorado. 

Mr. STEVENS. I move that the bill be laid 
aside. 


to believe the necessity exists. 

Nor are we to forget that the Constitution is a 
| bill of rights as well as a frame of government; 
| that among the most precious portions of the in- 
| strument are the first ten amendments; that it is 
_ doubtful whether the people of the United States 
_ could have been induced to adopt the Constitution 
except upon the assurance of the adoption of these 


amendments; which are our Magna Carta, em- 
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bodying in the organic law the securities of life 
liberty, and estate, which, to the Anglo- , 
mind, are the seed and the fruit of free govern- 
ment. Some portions of our history have led to the 
conclusion that the existence of these amendments 
may, in the confusion of the times, have be 
overlooked. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Chairman, there 
has been and is now but one issue before the coun- 
try, and that is whether the Constitution of the 
United States shall be the supreme law of the land 
That Constitution was formed by the people of 
| the United States. It acts not upon the States 

nor through the States upon us as citizens of the 
several States, but directly upon us as citizens of 
the United States, claiming on the one hand our 
allegiance and giving to us on the other its pro- 
tection. Itis not a compact between the States or 
the peoples of the several States. Itisitselfa frame 
of Government ordained and established by the 
people of the United States. 

The sphere of the Government so established is 
indeed limited, but within that sphere its power is 
supreme. It is a Government of delegated pow- 
ers and the powers not delegated are reserved 
either to the States or to the people. (Amend- 
ments, art. 10.) 

The powers and functions granted to the na- 
tional Goveriesent by the Constitution are em- 
braced in three general classes: those concerning 

| the relations of the United States to foreign na- 
tions, those concerning the relations between the 
States and their citizens respectively, and certain 
powers which, though belonging to the home de- 
partment of Government, to be useful and effect- 
ive must be general and uniform in their opera- 
tion throughout the country. A very large pro- 
portion of the ordinary and necessary powers 
and functions of government is left in the States. 
The powers of the national Government do not 
extend to or include the domestic institutions or 
internal police of the States. The separation and 
distinction between the respective spheres of the 
State and national governments is an essential 
characteristic of our system, and is as old as the 
idea of Union itself. No Union was suggested, 
no project of one for a moment entertained on 
| any other basis. The colonies in authorizing their 
delegates to assent to a separation from Great 
Britain and to form a Union for the general de- 
fense, expressly restricted them from consenting 
to any articles of union which should take from 
the colonies the power over their internal police 
and domestic institutions. The resolutions of the 
colonies of New Jersey, Maryland, and Rhode 
Island, may be cited in illustration. 

The resolution of the provincial congress of 
New Jersey, passed June 21, 1776, and laid before 
the Continental Congress on the 28th of June, 
empowered the delegates of that province to— 


** Unite with the delegates of the other colonies in declaring 
the United Colonies independent of Great Britain, entering 
into a confederation for union and common defense, making 
treaties with foreign nations for commerce and assistance, 
and to take such other measures as may appear to them and 
you necessary for these great ends; promising to support 
them with the whole force of this province ; always observ- 
ing, whatever plan of confederacy you enter into, the reg- 
ulating the internal police of this province is to be reserved 
to the Colony Legislature. ”’ 


The convention of the colony of Maryland, by 
a resolution adopted June 28, 1776, and laid be- 
fore Congress July 1, authorized and empowered 
the deputies of the colony to— 

Concur with the other United Colonies, or a majority 
of them, in declaring the United Colonies free and inde- 
pendent; in favoring such further compact and confedera- 
tion between them; in making —— alliances, and in 
adopting such other measures as shall be judged necessary 
for securing the liberties of America; and that said colony 
will hold itself bound by the resolutions of the majority of 

| the United Colonies in the premises; provided the sole and 
exclusive right of regulating the internal government and po- 
lice of that colony be reserved to the — thereof.» —Jour- 
nals of Congress, 1776, pp. 390, 391, 392. 

The credentials of the Assembly of Rhode Isl- 
and, after giving to the delegates power to enter 
into Union and confederation, add: 

** Taking the greatest care to secure to this colony, in the 
strongest and most perfect manner, its present established 
form and all the powers of government, so far as relates to 
its internal police and conduct of our affairs, civil and re- 
ligious.”’ —Ibid., p. 343. 

In the revolutionary government, in the Articles 
of Confederation, in the Constitution, in its judi- 
cial interpretation, in every Administration under 
the Constitution, and in every department of the 
Government, the limitation has thus far been care- 
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fully recognized and faithfully kept. This famil- || evil or for good, is itself a confession of the right. 
iar, well-settled doctrine as to the indefendent || To say that an act of secession is inoperative and | 


respective spheres of the national and State gov- 
ernment has never, perhaps, been more clearly 
and strongly stated than in one of the resolutions 
adopted by the convention which ushered the 
present Administration into power: 

‘‘ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions, acgording to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
powers ou which the perfection and endurance of our po- 
litical fabric depends.”? 

It is expressed also, with clearnessand strength, 
in the resolution adopted by the House near the 
close of the last session of Congress by a nearly 
unanimous vote: 

“* Resolved, That neither the Federal Government nor 
the people or governments of the non-slaveholding States 
have a purpose or a constitutional right to legislate upon or 
interfere with slavery in any of the States of the Union.”’ 


These doctrines as to the supremacy of the na- | 
tional Government within its sphere and of the || 
reserved rights of the States are elementary. Be- || 
Each || 


tween them there is no necessary conflict. 
is the complement of the other; both vital parts 
of that political system under whose admirable 
distribution and adjustment of powers the people 
of the United States have had for seventy years 
incomparably the best and most beneficent Gov- 


ernment the world has ever known; a Govern- 
ment now imperiled, not by reason of any inher- | 


ent defect or any want of wisdom or foresight in 
its founders, not because we have outgrown its 


posers not because it is behind the age, but | 


because it has fallen upon an age not worthy of 
it, which has failed to appreciate the spirit of wis- 


dom, prudence, and moderation in which it was | 


founded. : 

Such being the relation of the Government of the 
United States to its citizens and to the States, the 
first question that arises is, how far this relation 
is affected by the fact that several of the States 
have assumed, by ordinances of secession, (so- 
called,) to separate themselves from the Union. 

The people of the United States in and by the 
Constitution of the United States, established a 
national Government, without limitation of time, 
‘‘for themselves and their posterity.”’ It had 
been provided under the Articles of Confederation 
that the Union should be perpetual. The Con- 
stitution was established to form ‘a more perfect 
union’? than that of the Confederation; more effi- 
cieyt in power, and not less durable in time T'Here 
is not a clause or word in the Constitution which 
looks to separation. It has careful provisions for 
its amendment, none for its destruction; capacity 
for expansion, none for contraction; a door for 
new States to come in, none for old or new ones 
to go out. An ordinance of secession has no legal 
meaning or force, is wholly inoperative and void. 
The Constitution, and the laws and treaties made 
under it, the people have declared, ‘‘shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and the judges in every 


State shall be bound thereby, anything in the con- | 


stitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.”’ 
cannot change in the least degree the legal relation 
of the State to the Union. No provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, no law or treaty 
of the United States can be abrogated or impaired 
thereby. No citizen of the United States residing 


in the seceded States is, by such ordinance of | 


secession, deprived of the just protection of, or 


exempted from any of his duties to, the United | 
In contemplation of law the reciprocal | 


States. 
duties of protection and allegiance remain unaf- 


fected. Afterthe actof secession, the province and || 


duty of the Government of the United States are 
the same, according to the full measure of its 
ability, as before, to enforce in every part of the 
Union, and over every inch of its territory, the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

It is the necessary result of these principles 
that no State can abdicate or forfeit the rights of 
its citizens to the protection of the Constitution 
of the United States or the privileges and bless- 
ings of the Union which that Constitution secures 
and makes perpetual. The primary, paramount 
allegiance of every citizen of the United States 
ig to the nation, and the State authorities can no 
more impair that allegiance than a county court 
ora village constable. Every proposition, how- 
ever artfully disguised, which seeks to give any 
effect or vitality to an ordinance of secession, for 


The act of secession, therefore, | 








| void against the Constitution, and that this void | 
| act sustained by force is a practical abdication of | 


| the rights of the State under the Constitution, is | 


to blow hot and blow cold, to deny and affirm in 
the same breath, to state a proposition which is 
felo de se. 

| It is also the plain and necessary conclusion, 
| from the principles before stated, that a State can- 
| notcommit treason. Under the Constitution of the 
| United States persons only can commit treason. 
| How treason may be committed, and how tried 


} 


offices under a State government may individ- 


officers, transcending their authority and in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United States, 
involve in their guilt no man who has not himself 
levied war against the United States or adhered 


is only we, the subjects, that can commit treason 
or expiate its guilt. 
without our consent, involve usintheawful crime, 
or subject us to the awful penalties of treason. 
As a State cannot commit the crime of treason, 
itcannotincur a forfeiture of its powers and func- 
tions as the penalty of treason. The punishment 


the constitution of the court, the mode of trial, 
the form of judgment, and process of execution 
| yet exist in gremio legis. Nor is it material that 
the acts of the State officers have the sanction and 
support of the majority of the people of the State. 
Within the proper sphere of the State government 
| the rule of the majority will prevail,exceptso far as 
it is restrained by the organic law. But the ma- 
jority of the voters of the State cannot deprive the 
minority of the rights secured to them by the Con- 
| stitution of the United States. Some of these 
rights may be kept in abeyance. Their exercise 
may be overborne by superior physical force. 
They may sleep, but it is not the sleep of death. 





can only perish when the Constitution perishes. 

TheState of Tennessee, for example, has passed 
| an ordinance of ** secession.”’ 
self with the other seceding States. 
secession is sustained by force. Upon this new 
and startling theory of the Constitution she has 
already incurred a forfeiture of all those functions 
and powers essential to the continued existence 
of the State as a body-politic. The voice of her 
eloquent Senator is heard in the Capitol, her ven- 
erable judge sits in the highest judicial tribunal, 
and exercises the highest functions of govern- 
ment, her Representatives mingle in our coun- 
cils, her loyal citizens greet with tears of joy the 
banner of our advancing hosts—their hope and 
our hope, their pride and our pride; yet upon this 
theory thereis no Tennessee, ‘‘the Commonwealth 
itselfis past and gone.”’ Its citizens can no longer 
be represented in this House or the Senate. The 
courts of the United States are closed against them. 


troops wasa mistake. ‘The direct tax was a mis- 
take. 


tution, are outlaws and in their own homes exiles. 


ness the results of a validone. There is nothing 
in the doctrines of nullification or secession more 
disloyal to the Constitution, more fatal to the 
Union, than this doctrine of State suicide. It isthe 





Nor by carrying out this doctrine of the destruc- 
tion or forfeiture of the State organization would 


anything be gained for the cause of freedom. Sla- | 


very exists by the local, municipal law, and would 
not be abolished unless you go one step further, 
and hold that, with the loss of the State organi- 


the States perish. 
even though the people of the conquered territor 

change their allegiance, their relations to each 
other and their rights of property remain undis- 
turbed. The modern usage of nations, which has 
become law, would be violated if private property 
(Unite 


annulled. States vs. Percheman, 7 Pe- 


and punished, the Constitution points out. (Con- | 
stitution, art. 3, sec. 3; Amendments, arts. 5 and | 
6.) The persons who for the time being hold the | 


ually commit treason, but the acts of the State | 


to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. It | 


No man or set of men can, | 


They are integral parts of the Constitution, and | 


She has allied her- | 
Her vote of | 


(Corporation of New Orleans vs. Winter, 1 Whea- | 
ton Rep., 91.) The requisition upon the State for | 


Its citizens, under the shield of the Consti- | 


If such be the effects of a void act of secession, we | 
should be grateful we are not called upon to wit- | 


gospel of anarchy, the philosophy of dissolution. | 


zation, the institutions, laws, and civil relations of | 
Now, in case of conquest, | 


should be generally confiscated and private rights | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| 


| 
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ters, 51; 3 Phillemore, p. 743.) When, therefore, 
States were reduced to Territories, the national 
Government could not abolish slavery therein, 
except under the right of eminent domain, and by 
giving just compensation. 

If we are right as to the nullity of the acts of 
secession, we may proceed to inquire whether the 
fact that the seceding States have attempted to 
form a new alliance or confederation will effect the 
result. Upon the plainest letter of the Constitu- 
tion, as well as by its entire spirit, these acts of 
confederation are void. Continuing as States, in 
spite of their ordinances, they were expressly for- 
bidden to enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, or into any agreement or compact with 
another State or with a foreign Power. (Consti- 
tution, art. 1, sec. 10.) Neither by secession nor 
confederation have they changed their legal rela- 
tion to the Union and the Constitution of the 
United States. They are still members of the 
Union, foregoing for a time its privileges, but sub- 
ject to its duties, bound to it by a cord which the 
sword of successful revolution can alone sever. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the legal char- 
acter of this great insurrection? The answer is, 
itis a rebellion of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of the United States; an 








|| organized effort to subvert and overthrow its au- 


provided for traitors is the result of judicial trial, | 
conviction, and judgment. How to indict a State, | 








thority, and to establish another government in 
its stead. Nothing can be more explicit than the 
proclamation of April 15, 1861: 

* The laws of the United States have been for some time 


past and now are opposed, and the execution thereof ob- 
structed, in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 


| Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, by combina- 


tions too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested in the mar- 
shals by law: 

** Now, therefore, [, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the 
Constitution and the laws, have thought fit to call forth, 
and hereby do call forth, the militia of the several States of 
the Union, to the aggregate number of seventy-five thou- 
sand, in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause the 
laws to be duly executed. 

**T appeal to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid 


| this effort to maintain the honor, the integrity, and the ex- 


istence of our national Union, and the perpetuity of popu- 
lar Government, and to redress wrongs already long enough 
endured.” 

The State organizations have been found con- 
venient, and have been used for the purposes of 
the rebellion. Those of counties and cities have 
been used forthe same ends. In either case it 
was an entire perversion of their functions, and 


| the action is none the less illegal and revolutionary 


on that account. A State, as such, having no 
power to engage in war with any other State, or 
with the United States, cannot interpose its shield 
between the Government of the United States and 


its subjects cx itting treason by levying ws 
| its subjects committing treason y levying war 


against it; nor is such levying war any the less 
treason because the traitors held places of trust 
in the State governments, and perverted the func- 


| tions of those governments to their base ends. 


Morally, it is an aggravation of the offense. It 
does not change its essential legal character. 

In the convention for forming the Constitution 
of the United States, Luther Martin, of Mary- 
land, was anxious to insert a provision to save 
the citizens of the States from being punishable 


| as traitors to the United States when acting ex- 


pressly in obedience to the authorivy of their own 
States. The provision offered by him was: 

“That no act or acts done by one or more of the States 
against the United States, or by any citizen of any one of 
the United States, under the authority of one or more of the 
said States,shall be deemed treason, or punished as such ; 
but in case of war being levied by ane or more of the States 
against the United States, the conduct of each party towards 
the other, and their adherents respectively, shall be regu- 
lated by the laws of war and of nations.”’ 

This proposition was rejected, Mr. Martin says, 
with much feeling, because the leading members 
of the convention meant to leave the States at the 
mercy of the national Government. The more 
obvious reason is, that it was inconsistent with 
tiie whole theory of the Constitution, which, 
springing from the people of the United States, 
acted directly upon them as its subjects, and with 
a force which no law or ordinance of a State could 
impair. 

Phis, then, is not a conflict of States, nor is it 
a war of countries or of geographica? lines. It is 
aconflict between Government and its disobedient 
subjects. He only is the enemy of the United 
States who is committing treason by levying war 
against the United States, or giving aid and com. 


Do onl 
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fort to those who do. The loyal, faithful subject || 
of the United States, wherever on the soil of his || 


country he may have his home, is not the enemy 
of hiscountry. No subtulty of logie, no ingenu- 
ity of legal 


laws of international warto this contest can change 
the nature of things, can convertloyalty into trea- 
son, or devotion into hostility, If there be to-day 
in Tennessee, or Georgia, or South Carolina even, | 
a loyal subjectofthe United States “faithful among 

the faithless found,’’ the Government is not at war | 
with him. 
on the high seas, some of the district courts of the | 
United States have held otherwise. 


i am aware that as to property taken || 


| (if known to the law of nations) proceeds upon 


struction, no misapplication of the || 


jut | venture |} 


to predict that the court of last resort will affirm || 


the doctrine, stated by Mr. Justice Nelson of that | 
court, to be good sense and sound law: 


‘On the breaking out of a war between two nations, 
the citizens or subjects of the respeetive belligerents are 
deemed by the law of nations to be the enemies of each 
other. The same ‘s truce, in a qualified sense, in the case | 
of a civil war arising out of an insurrection or rebellion 
against the mothergovernment. But in the latterecase, the 
citizens or subjects residing within the insurrectionary dis 
trict, not implicated in the rebellhon, but adhering to their 
allegiance, are pot enemies, nor to be regarded as such. 
This distinction was constantly observed by the English 
Goveroment in the disturbances in Scotland under the Pre- 
tender and his son, in the years 1715 and 1745. It modifies 
the law, as it respects the condition of the citizens, or sub 
jects, residing within the limits of the revolted district, who 
remain Joyal to the government.”’ 


The difference between a war and a rebellion is | 
clear and vital. War is the hostile relation of one 
vation to another, involving all the subjects of 
both, Rebellion is the relation which disloyal | 
subjects hold to the nation, not involving or im- 
pairing the rights of loyal subjects. The law may 
fail to protect obedient subjects, but it never con- 
demns them. As between the government and 
its subjects in arms against it, the legal relation 
is not that of war, notwithstanding the war power 
is used to subdue and reduce them to obedience. 
‘Though the rebellion has assumed gigantic pro- | 
portions and the civil power is impotent to repress 
it, the array of numbers and extent of physical 
force do not change its essential legal character. 
It is still treason—the levying of war against the 
United States by those who owe to it allegiance. 
For this « xigency the Constitution has provided, 
The war power of the Government may be evoked | 
**to execute the laws of the Union, and to sup- 
press insurrection.’’ In levying war against the | 
United States the rebels do not cease to be traitors, | 
but are doing the thing in which the Constitution 
declares treason to consist. (Art. 3, sec. 3.) 

While using the powers and appliances of war 
for the purpose of subduing the rebellion, we are 
by no means acting without the pale of the Con- 
sutution. We are using precisely the powers 
with which the Constitution has clothed us for | 
this end. We are seeking domestic tranquillity 


| the principles involved in this great controversy, 


| subjects of confiscation and emancipation. 





ers can, as between the sovereign and his subjects, || 


have no other or further effect. Such recognition |) 


the ground that the revolution is not accomplished, 
and that the connection is not dissolved. Had this | 
been done, the recognition would have been of | 
their separate national existence. 

In my humble judgment, Mr. Chairman, the || 
‘seceded States’’—so called—and the people of || 
those States are to-day integral parts of the Union, || 
over whom, when the conflict of arms ceases the li 


Constitution of the United States, and the laws | 


made under it, will resume their peaceful sway. | 
Traitors may perish, some institutions may per- 
ish, the nation will remain and the States will re- ] 


body is one,and hath many members, and all the 
members of that body being many, are one body.”’ 
With this brief and imperfect development of || 


main essential parts of the body-politic. ‘ The | 


I proceed to a more direct consideration of the 


In seeking to know what this Government ought 
to do in relation to the confiscation of private prop- | 
erty, or the emancipation of slaves in the ** se- 


| ceding’’ States, the obvious question presenting | 


| subdue. 





by the sword the Constitution has placed in our 
hands, In the path of war, as of peace, the Con- 
stitution is our guide and our light—the cloud by | 
day, the pillar of fire by night. 
Wile using the powers of war for exccuting 
the laws and subduing rebellion, we are of course 
bound and restrained by the laws of war. It is 
our duty and our privilege to respect the maxims | 
of humanity and moderation by which the law 
of nations and of Christian civilization has tem- 
pered the spiritof modern hostilities. During the 
war we may recognize in the rebels the rights of 
belligerents, may send them flags of truce, may 
make with them capitulations, cartels for exchange 
of prisoners, and extend to them the courtesies 
which mitigate, to some extent, the iron rigor of 
war. These things were done in the earliest stages 
of our Revolution, not only before the separation 
of the colonies was declared, but before the idea 
of independence had fairly taken possession of 
the publicmind. But it was never supposed that 
by adopting the usages of civilized warfare Great 
Britain was relaxing her hold upon-the colonies 
orelevating them into independent Powers. Noth- 
ing is, | think, plainer in principle than that the | 
recognition of these rights and the observance of | 
these usages—flagrante bello—cannot affect the le- 
gal relation of the partics, does not divest the sov- 
ereign of his power, or release the subject from 
his dates, when the strife of arms ceases. It is | 
only when rebellion has ripened into successful | 
revolution, that the permanent legal relations of | 
the parties are changed, The recognition of the 
‘* belligerent rights’’ of the rebels by foreign Pow- 





| the end which the Government and the people are 
| seeking to attain? There can be but one loyal an- 


| the law. We are not to destroy in seeking to pre- | 


| stitution. 


itself to every mind at the threshold is, what is 


swer to that question. It is to preserve the Union 
and the Constitution in their integrity, to vindi- 
cate in every part of this indivisible Republic its 
supreme law. No purpose, however humane, be- 
neficent, or attractive, can divert our steps from 
the plain, straight path of sworn duty. What is 
writ is writ. In seeking to change it by force of 
arms, we become the rebels we are striving to || 


It is a plain proposition, that in seeking to en- | 
force the law we are, as far as possible, to obey 


serve. The people do not desire a bitter and re- 
morseless struggle over the dead body of the Con- 
We may raise armies and navies and 
pour outas water the treasure and life-blood of the | 
people, but we can neither think nor act wisely, 
live well or die well for the Republic, unless we 
keep clearly and always in view the end of all our 
labors and sacrifices, the Union of our fathers 
and the Constitution, which is its only bond. No | 
thoughtful man can believe there is a possibility 
of reconstructing the Union on any other basis, || 
or that it is within the province of Congress in | 
any other but the peaceful way of amendment to | 
make the effort. 

The bills and joint resolutions before the House 
propose, with some differences of policy and 
method, two measures: the confiscation of the | 
property of the rebels, and the emancipation of 
their slaves. Some of the resolutions propose the | 
abolition of slavery itself, with compensation for 
loyal masters. It is my duty to examine, as 
briefly as | may, the wisdom, the justice, and the 
constitutionality of the measures proposed; and 
first of confiscation. 

The propositions for confiscation include the 
entire property of the rebels, real and personal, 
for lifeandin fee. Within the class whose estates 
are to be confiscated are included not only those 
personally engaged in the rebellion, inarmsagainst 
the Government, but also thuse who adhere to 
them, giving them aid or comfort; so that within 
the sweep of the bills would be brought substan- 
tially the property of eleven States and six mil- 
lions of people. 

The mind instinctively shrinks from a propo- | 
sition like this. It relucts to include in one ** fell 
swoop’’ a whole people. It asks anxiously if 
no consideration is to be had for different degrees 
of guilt; if the same measure is to be meted to 
those who organized the rebellion and those who 

| 
' 








have been forced into it; if no consideration is to 
be given to the fact that allegiance and protection 
are reciprocal duties, and that for the last ten 
months the national Government has found itself 
incapable of giving protection to its loyal subjects 
in the * seceding States,’’ neither defending them 
nor giving them arms to defend themselves, and 
that deprived of our protection and incapable of 
resistance they have yielded only to superior 
force; if a wise Government is to forget the nature 
of man and the influences of birth, of soil, of home, 
of society, and of State, by which his opinions 
are insensibly molded, and that this pestilent !! 


| against future outrage. 


_ and justice. 
| deter men from crime. 





April 10, 


heresy of the right of secession, fatal as it is now 
seen to-Be, not only to the existence of good Goy- 
ernment but of social order itself, has been a 
cardinal article in the faith of a large portion of 
the people in the southern States, and that the 
have been induced by the arts and sophistrics 
and falsehoods of unprincipled leaders to believe 
that their future safety and well-being required 
the exercise of the right? Those leaders should 
atone for their crime by the just penalty of the 
law. But you cannot, says Burke, ‘* indicta whole 
people; you cannot apply to them the ordinar 
rules of criminal jurisprudence.”’ To state the 
Eonenen to confiscate the property of eleven 
tates istoconfute it; isto shock our common sense 
and sense of justice; is to forget not only the ties of 
history and of kindred, but those of a common 
humanity; is to excite the indignation of the civil- 
ized world, and to invoke the interposition of all 





| Christian Governments. 


It is said that just retaliation requires the con- 
fiscation of the property of the rebels. Doubtless 
nations may feel compelled to resort to measures 
of severe retaliation. It may be their only security 
But a firmly established 
Government does not resort to cruelty and injus- 


| tice because its rebellious subjects have done so. 


It must maintain a higher standard of rectitude 
Its object is not vengeance, but to 
It knows that harsh and 
severe punishments but rouse pity for the crim- 


| inal and indignation against the Government. 


Nor will the difference between confiscation b 


| the rebels and by this Government be overlooked. 


Our acts of confiscation, if within the limits of the 


, Constitution, are effective and permanent; theirs, 


void in law, are noenpeceny in their effect. The 
title to orie square inch of land will not be changed 
by any confiscation by the rebelauthorities. Every 


_man who has occupied the land of a loyal citizen 


under their pretended acts of confiscation will be 


_ liable for the full rent and damages to the estate. 
| Every man who is in possession of personal prop- 


erty under them will be compelled to disgorge. 
Every debt paid under them into rebel treasuries 


|| will still be due to the loyal creditor. The restora- 
tion and indemnity will, I know, be imperfect. 
| Many grievous wrongs will go unredressed. But 
| every rebel, whatsoever functions he may have 


usurped, judicial or executive, who has invaded 
the rights of a or of property of a loyal cil- 
izen, will be liable to his last farthing for indem- 
nity. So far, therefore, as our Government cqn- 
fiscates the property of rebels to its own use, it 
takes from the loyal citizen the sources to which 
he may justly look for redress. 

Theacts of general confiscation proposed would 
defeat the great end the Government has in view: 
the restoration of order, union, and obedience to 
law. They would take from the rebels every mo- 
tive for submission; they would create the strong- 
est possible motives to continued resistance. In 


| the maintenance of the confederate government 


they we possibly find protection; 1n the resto- 
ration of ours, spoliation. ‘* Spoliatis arma super- 
sunt.”? You leave them the great weapon of de- 
spair. Sallust said of the i anaes ** majores 
nostri religiosissimi mortales nihil victis eripiebant 
preter injuri@ licentiam’’—our ancestors, the most 


| religious of men, took from the vanquished noth- 


ing but the license of wrong-doing; words, says 
Grotius, worthy of having been said by a Chris- 


| tian. 


It seems to be taken for granted that our efforts 
to suppress the rebellion will be successful in pro- 
ortion to the severity of the measures we adopt. 
he assumption is at war with the lessons of his- 
tory and with the nature of man. The most vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war possible is best for the 
Government and its subjects in arms against it. 
But the war is means toan end. ** Wise men labor 
in the hope of rest, and make war for the sake of 
peace.”’ It is only when justice is tempered with 
mercy that it is justice. 

Apart from the injustice and impolicy of these 
acts of sweeping confiscation, I been not been 
able to find in the Constitution the requisite au- 
thority to pass them. There are two aspects in 
which the legal question may be viewed— first, the 
confiscation se forfeiture of property as the pun- 


ishment for crime; secondly, under what has pop- 
ularly been called the **-war power’”’ of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Looking at confiscation as the penalty of crime, 
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